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UNTIL THE DAY BREAK. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 








I orrz» wondered, when at night 
The curtaining lids bad shut from sight 
Those eyes so overbrimmed with light, 


How I could sleep the long hours through, 
As even the watchful-hearted do, 
Nor have their violet once in view. 


Sometimes, as love late vigil kept, 
Hearing him stir, I’ve closer stepped, 
Half-minded, if he lightly slept, 


To test him with a whispered wile, 
(Meant my own reason to beguile), 
To see if he would turn and smile. 


Then I would hush my heart and make 
Myself ashamed, that I should break 
Such sleep, for love’s own selfish sake. 


“ Wait till the morning,’ I would say; 
“ Wait till the slumber drifts away; 
Then, where are eyes so bright as they?’’ 


—I wonder now, as, with my head 
Bowed on my hands, uncomforted, 
My heart keeps watch above my dead, 


How I can live and meet the eum 
Of years that stretch, a martyrdom 
Of yearning, till the dawn shall come! 


Yet in this vigil of my woe 
Starts forth the thought that shamed me so 
Beside his cradle long ago. 


“ Oh! aching, anguished soul !’’ I say, 
“*Until the day break,’ watching stay, 
‘Until the shadows flee away,’ 


“ And thou shalt find that God has kept 
The eyes whose closing thou hast wept, 
All Heaven the happier that they slept !’” 








GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
BY THE HON. J. V. FARWELL. 


“Srraws show which way the wind blows.” 
We are soon to select a man to be the Chief 
Executive of this great nation. Two names 
have been presented for our choice, and the 
press is teeming with the words and ways of 
each, as indicating their fitness for the 
position. For the time being, such indica- 
tions are public property, and, justly so, 
for ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

We cannot now afford to make a mistake 
in this selection. If we can get a true pic- 
ture of the life of each, we have a fair basis 
for judgment upon their merits. Hence it 
is that the lives of such men are written up 
carefully, for general circulation. The 
Chicago Convention has given us a candi- 
date who had no expectation of such 
honors; but his official record, as a soldier 
and statesman, has been so well made that 
the place sought him. Never were there 
more disappointments to worthy men and 
their friends who came before a conven- 
tion for high honors; and never were they 
borne with a better grace, because the 
Office sought a man who did not ‘seek the 
place, and whose friends did not seek it for 
him, until the fitness of the occasion to do 
30, as well asthe merits of the man, were 
fully apparent, as the only means of solid- 
ifying all the elements of a great party, 
which deserved success and needed a 
leader to make it certain, having no ene- 
mies to punish and no friends to reward 
for political services in making up a con- 
vention in his interests. 

Allow me to present your readers with one 








little straw, caught in the wind of a recent 
conversatio#with one of our Chicago mer- 
chants, as showing something worthy to be 
preserved in writing up the character of 
our candidate. It was Sunday morning, 
after the hot balloting battle of Saturday, 
that our standard-bearer sallied out from 
his hotel—not to buttonhole delegates, in 
preparation for a renewal of the contest on 
Monday; but to find a quiet place of wor- 
ship—and fell in with my merchant friend, 
who gave him the necessary directivn to find 
the humble place he sought. 

While the great leaders in the interests of 
the two candidates, who were equally cer- 
tain of carrying off the honors, were using 
every means known to the craft to gain 
their points, Gen. Garfield chose to honor 
Him who said, not unmeaningly, ‘‘ Them 
that honor me I will honor ”; and, when the 
hour of decision came, the mantle of unri- 
valed honor fell upon the Christian patriot 
and statesman who sought the place of 
prayer for Sabbath hours, rather than the 
hot arena of a political board of trade, 
which made that Sunday a disgrace to 
Americans politics. 

Is it not time that Christian men of all 
denominations should unite to demand that 
this nation, which had its birth in an effort 


’ to secure religious freedom, as well as polit- 


ical liberty, shall be represented in her Chief 
Magistracey by men who honor the name 
and precepts of Him who came into this 
world to make all men one in the posses- 
sion of his spirit and in the practice of his 
teachings? And would not this be the 
surest means to perpetuate what our fore- 
fathers gave us? 

If there is a God who governs among the 
nations, and if he has a Church on earth, of 
which Christ is the head and against which 
“the gates of Hell shall not prevail,” sure- 
ly, that Church should make its power felt 
in choosing men to stand at the head of 
such a Government as ours, whose citizens 
come from all nations to find an asylum 
from political, financial, and religious op- 


pression. 
The crowning act in the history of the 


Democratic party while in power in furnish- 
ing a President who made war for the pres- 
ervation of the Union necessary, with all its 
consequent horrors and its latest utterance, 
through its leader (who promised the Cin- 
cinnati Convention a Solid South to their 
nominee) to the effect that it is now battling 
for the same principles that animated 
Jefferson Davis, Lee, and Stonewall Jack- 
son in the War of the Rebellion, should be 
a sufficient answer to every possible argu- 
ment in favor of returning it to supreme 
power, in the minds of ai men. To takea 
step in that direction, in the light of such 
facts, is to dishonor the memory of Lincoln 
and his dead comrades, sacrificed in the 
holy name of Union, and to spit in the 
faces of every living patriot who took part 
in that struggle, 

Where on earth is there the promise and 
the opportunity of such magnificent prog- 
ress in lifting up the standard of govern- 
ment out of selfish into beneficent purposes 
—such as Christ can endorse—as under the 
Stars and Stripes of these United States? 
Our candidate belongs to ‘‘the Christian 
Church,” the creed of which (as published 
in one of our papers) is fit to be the corner- 
stone upon which every orthodox sect can 
bring its little company of followers anid 
build, It is a little longer than Peter's con- 
fession of faith, but in spirit just like it. 

At least, politically, every Christian man 





can unite to make James A. Garfield the 
President of these United States, and the 
consideration of all interests that affect the 
prosperity of a great nation seems to me to 
demand that such men, as a solid unit, 
should follow him with their prayers to the 
White House, beginning at the ballot-box, 
which is one very effectual way to pray for 
our common country. 

Let no Christian man assist to make what 
should be a house of prayer ‘‘a den of 
thieves.” A Solid South, once arrayed 
against the upien of these states in the 
interest of human ‘slavery, which John 
Wesley (who saw its sunniest days) stigma- 
tized as ‘‘the sum of all villainies,” now 
promises a solid vote for the Demnioctatic 
nominee. This same Solid South, which 
made the war in the interests of human 
oppression, and was beaten, has three thou- 
sand, millions of claims now before 
Congress, awaiting the kind offices of that 
nominee to sign a bill for their payment. 
Aye, claims made in the prosecution of 
that war; and there are more to follow, 
covering the value of their antebellum 
slaves, now freemen by the inexorable fiat 
of a war they themselves invoked, to riv 
more firmly their chains. coed 

One of the Southern states, at 1 ’ 
provided in its fundamental law; 
since the amendment to the Nationals 
stitution prohibiting it, that. pro 
may be made to collect the valué; 
property lost by the war from‘ 
Government. “ This is a straw” 
the direction of Southern breezes® 
subject that no sane man can igg 
making up his mind how to vote.» “#5 

Is this the political feast to: 
Northern Christian man can have th 
to invite the heroes who fought that battle 
and gained such results? Ten thousand 
times, No. 

Let the quiet Sunday worshiper in that 
quiet little Christian church, whom God 
and the people sought out to lead us in this 
most important election since the war, have a 
Solid North, to answer the Solid South in 
tones never to be forgotten or unheeded; 
that what the loyal masses everywhere 
fought and bled for shall remain the right- 
ful heritage of a nation saved from ruin by 
the Republican party, which now accepts 
him as its worthy standard-bearer for that 
holy purpose. ‘‘ With malice toward none 
and with charity for all,” I ask: Can the 
North do less and remain true to the genius 
and history of this great nation, now the 
robust child of its soldierly valor? 

Caicaeo, ILL. 





THE PROHIBITORY LAW IN 
MAINE. 


BY THE REV. HENRY 8. BURRAGE, D.D. 


‘‘In summing up for the plaintiff,” Rev. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon has fallen into 
some errors in reference to the working of 
the Prohibitory Law in Maine, which need 
to be corrected. We will notice one or two 
of them. He says that, according to the 
last annual ‘‘ Treasury Report,” there were 
openly collected from Maine breweries; 
over and above the secret business, $2,479,- 
66. Now; what are the facts? Let us turn. 
to the ‘‘ Report ” from which Dr. Bacon says 
he takes these figures. Under the heading 
‘* Brewers, annual manufacture less than 500 
barrels ”—and this is the only heading under 
which brewery statistics for the State of 
Maine are found—there is an entry of $75. 
Have we, then, discovered a brewery in 





























Maine? On inquiry at the internal reve- 
nue office for the State of Maine, we find 
that the facts in reference to this entry are 
these: Last year, a woman in Lewiston, or 
Auburn, was found making some kind of 
malt liquor over a stove, and she was com- 
pelled by the United States revenue officers 
to pay $50 as special tax and fifty per cent., 
or $25, additional for not baving paid this 
special tax, as the United States law re- 
quires. And so in the ‘‘ Internal Revenue 
Report for 1879 ” we find, under ‘‘ Brewers, 
annual manufacture less than 500 barrels,” 
the item $75. And this was the only brew- 
ery (!) that the United States revenue 
detectives could find in the Btate of Maine 
last year. We do not think that Dr. Bacon 
will say that the ‘“‘ Revenue Report,” in the 
light of this statement, invalidates Neal 
Dow’s assertion that ‘‘ there is not a distil- 
lery, brewery, or manufactory in the state. 

But where does Dr. Bacon get his $2,- 
479.66 which he says were openly collected 
from Maine breweries in 1879? We find 
these figures under the heading ‘‘ Total col- 
lections on fermented liquors for sale of 
such liquors.” It is not-said that these fer- 
M@nted liquors were manufactured in 
ne. Plainly they were not, or the rev- 
e returns for such manufacture would 
par under the proper heading. Well, 
en, it will be asked, how about the col- 
jong for the sale of such liquors? Isnot 
e Prohibitory Law enforced in Maine? 
Vaita moment. Suppose a man ts detect- 
ed in the sale of malt liquors and is con- 
victed. Has he paid his special tax, as the 


yh ® United States law requires? If not, he has 


defrauded the United States Government, 


4 as well as violated the state law, and the 


revenue officers seize upodh him, and he 
must pay to the United States not only the 
special tax, but also the penalty for not hav- 
ing paid this special tax, as the United 
States law requires. Of course, there are 
some secrev sellers who pay this special tax 
in advance, in order to escape the addi- 
tional penalty, should they be detected. A 
part of the $2,479.66 reported under “‘ Total 
collections on fermented liquors for sale of 
such liquors” was collected in this way; 
but there is nothing to show that it was 
‘*over and above the secret business.” The 
rest was collected in the way I have sug- 
gested. 

Dr. Bacon also says: ‘‘ Upward of $21,- 
000 were paid in Maine [in 1879] for 
United States stamped permits to sell 
liquors, either wholesale or retail, by per- 
sons who distinctly de«lared their names, 
their purpose, and tygeir places of busi- 
ness.” How, then, cha it be said that the 
open sale of liquor has been suppressed? 
The facts here are the same as in the case 
of the sale of malt liquors. If a person is 
convicted of the sale of liquors, and he has 
not paid the special tax, he has defrauded 
the United States Government, and must pay 
not only the special tax, but also the pen- 
alty, costs, etc. To avoid this, nota few of 
those who are engaged in the secret sale of 
liquors endeavor, in the way I have indi- 
cated, to protect themselves in case of de- 
tection. Idan’t deny that in a few places 
in Maine there is open sale of liquor; but 
the fact that the United States collected last 
year the sum mentioned is not a proof of 
such sale. : 

If any one thinks that $21,000is a large 
sum fo be paid for special tax on sale of 
liquors in Maine, let him compare this sum 
with that paid by other states. 

Of course, Dr. Bacon did not igtend to 











mis-state the facts; but it seems to us that 
he certainly might have taken more care in 
reading the “‘ Internal Revenue Report.” If 
he desired additional information, he might 
have consulted such men as Senator Morrill 
or ex-Gov. Dingley, either of whom would 
have prevented him from being misled, and, 
what is of far more consequence, from mis- 
leading a multitude of others through the 
widely read columns of so influential « 
journal as Tae INDEPENDENT. 
' Concerning Portland, since Dr. Bacon 
refers to our goodly city, I may be permit- 
ted tosay that the friends of the Prohibitory 
Law do not claim that liquor is not sold in 
Portiand. They do claim, however, that 
the open sale has been suppressed. Among 
the liquor cases in the Supreme Court last 
year were two where the liquor seized was 
found under the floor of a water-closet. In 
another case a barrel of beer was found 
under a mud-puddle in a yard, a pipe con- 
necting the barrel witha neighboring cellar. 
In another case the liquor was concealed 
undera pig-sty. Are we to be told that 
liquor is sold openly in Portland, when the 
traffic has been driven into such quarters? 
But there are some statistics which we 
desire to lay before Dr. Bacon. He desires 
honestly to suppress the liquor traffic, and 
we are sure will welcome facts as to meth- 
ods from any quarter. The reports of the 
city marshal of Portland for the past seven 
yenrs—i.¢., since the Sheriff Act was passed 
—give the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness and drunkenness and disturbance as 
follows: 


1873. Drunkenness 
- 2 and disturbance 


2,011 

889 
2,400 
1,931 

387 
2,318 
1,5%6 


1874. 


1875. ” 


1876, ° 


1878. 
1,548 

R90 

857 
1,447 

This isa remarkable exhibit, and if the 
history of license can show any such 
figures, we shall rejoice. 

In his speech on the amended liquor law, 
during the debate in the Maine legislature 
last winter, Hon. Eugene Hale, the former 
able representative to Congress from the 
fifth Maine district, said: 


* The idea that many held vears ago that 
a license law would answer in this state. 
would meet the demands of the earnest 
friends of temperance, has long since been 
exnloded. I know T, at one time, almost 
had that view. Mv observation and ex- 
perience have cured me. I believe fully 
that the Prohibitory Law, as it has operated 
in our state, has been of great benefit. 
Radi Under that law, Mr. Speaker, rum- 
selling has been actually banished from 
scores and, perhaps, hundreds of towns in 
the state; and to-day the traveler may pass 
through a large portion of the country 
towns of Maine, as far as mv observation 
goes, and from border to border no liquor- 
selling shops can be found. And temper- 
ance and the principle of prohibition has 
hecome not only a matter of practice; but 
it has become a social rule and it is so 
embodied in the habjggof our people. . ; 
There area thouse things upon which 
this state has to congratulate itself, brought 
about by our Prohibitory Law. All of us 
here in Augusta, during this winter, in a 
time when the whole state was subjected to 
a degree of excitement almost unknown, 
when thiscapital was crowded with hundreds 
and hundreds of men, and human passions 
were aroused to the highest degree almost, 
will agree that it was a thing to congratulate 
ourselves upon that, in the midst of all, it 
was a sober assemblage of people that was 
here. I was in and out, and in the street 
and in the crowd, and it impressed itself 
upon me every day that it was so different 
from what might have been found in many 
states, in that sobriety rules—a great test- 
imonial of the temperance character of the 
peonle of the State of Maine. Whoever 
undertakes to break up this order of things 
or to break down the law will make an 
ignominious failure.” 


In saying this, Mr. Hale expressed the 
opinion of the great majority of the people 
of Maine. They believe in the Prohibitory 
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Law, and they have a reason for the faith 
that is in them. 

I may be permitted to add that person- 
ally I am not in agreement with General 
Dow in all bis views in reference to tem- 
peratice matters. As it seems to me, he 
does not always see things in their proper 
proportion. In assafling an antagonist, he 
is too often inclined to put om war-paint 
and flourish a war club. But he has done 
a noble service for the cause of temperance 
in the State of Maine. With him, so far as 
honor is concerned, the past and future are 
secure. Dr. Bacon bears an honored name, 
and { have no doubt that he is doing a 
noble work in his chosen profession; but if 
he shall accomplish in Connecticut one-tenth 
part of the good which Neal Dow has 
accomplished in Maine he wil™nave abund- 
ant occasion to thank God. 

PORTLAND, Me., Sept. 34, 1880. 





LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
Iv. 
LAFAYETTE ON BUNKER HILL. 








BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 





On the 30th of June, fifty-five years ago, 
Adjutant-General Sumner sent me a notice 
that Gov. Lincoln, of Massachusetts, had 
appointed me one of his aid’. This was an 
honor unexpected and undesired. It was 
unexpected, because Gov. Lincoln was 4 
Democrat, while my family wert promi- 
nent, and some would have said fanatical, 
Federalists. It was undesired, because I 
was loath to leave my position in the Boston 
Light Infantry; which, under the name of 
the Tigers, was the crack company of the 
city. My friends, however, insisted upon 
my acceptance of the appointment; their 
argument being that Lincoln had taken 
this method of showing that his adminis- 
tration was not to be partisan, and that this 
was a compliment to his opponents of the 
Federal party which it would be highly 
discourteous to decline. I accordingly ac- 
cepted the honor with promptness, and was 
at once commissioned. My fellow-aids, 
whose appointments bore the same date, 
took time for consideration. And thus it 
happened that I, by far the youngest of the 
group, became senior aid, and consequently 
master of ceremonies during the second 
visit of Lafayette to Boston. 

Let me here say a word of the pleasant 
relations which for nine years I sustained 
with Gov. Lineoln. In our many journeys 
about the state—which were then journeys; 
not, a8 in these days, merely arrivals—he 
impressed mé asa noble map, a kind friend, 
and a good officer. I mention him in this 
latter capacity because he was our last gov- 
ernor who appeared in full uniform and 
reviewed the troops on horseback. His aids 
were, of course, mounted also; and we took 
care to have good horses that should not be 
shamed by Gen. Sumner’s fine animal, 
‘*Peacock.” And, as the saying is, 
horses and riders alike ‘felt their oats.” 
We galloped past the country militia, as 
they appeared before us in review, feeling 
probably as important as the staffs of roy- 
alty whose military mancuvers are now de- 
picted in the illustrated papers. 

The second visit of Lafayette to Boston 
took place during the session of the General 
Court; and this, of course, necessitated a 
reception by that body. ‘‘I have been in- 
formed that the legislature intend to receive 
the tribute of my personal respect,” wrote 
Lafayette to my father; thus modestly par- 
rying the compliment that was tendered 
him. ‘‘In which case it will seem proper 
for me to be arrived two days before the 
Bunker Hill ceremony. As to what I am 
to do, I cannot do better than to refer my- 
self to your friendly advice; and shall 
hastily offer you and family my most af- 
fectionate, grateful respects.” And so, 
according to his programme, the Gen- 
eral arrived in time to appear at the State 
House on the sixteenth, and to make us a 
graceful and dignified speech, which his 
pretty French accent made very touching. 
He told us that Bunker Hill had been the 
pole-star upon which his eyes had been 
fixed, and he rejoiced in the prospect of 
assisting at ‘‘ the grand half-secular jubilee” 
which was to take place the next day. I 
can see him as he then stood before us, 
looking all the better for his extended 
travels. A fine, portly figure, near six feet 





high, wearing lightly the three-score and 
ten years he had nearly completed, showing 
no infirmity save the slight lameness incurred 
in our defense, at the battle of Brandy- 
wine—such was the outward person of the 
General. His face, on nearer view,showed 
traces of the sufferings through which he 
had passed; but his brown wig, which set 
low upon his forehead, concealed some of 
the wrinkles which time writes upon the 
brow, and made it difficult to realize that 
he was the comrade of the bald and white- 
headed veterans who came to greet him. 
The wig, however, did him yeoman’s eerv- 
ice. Without it he could never have ridden 
with his hat off through the continuous 
receptions and triumphal entries which 
were accorded him. 

We have lately had a surfeit of centennial 
anniversaries; we have come to take them 
indifferently and as a matter of course, 
They seem little more than conventional 
compliments to a past with which no living 
link connects us. How can I give an idea 
of the freshness and feeling with which we 
celebrated the” fiftieth return of the day 
when the great battle of our Revolution had 
been fought? Every circumstance seemed 
to conspire to add dignity and pathos to the 
occasion. The day was simply perfect; as 
perfect as if made expressly for the impos- 
ing scenes it was to witness. Never before 
had so many people been packed into the 
city. ‘‘ Everything that has wheels and 
everything which has legs,” in the language 
of a stage-driver of the period, ‘‘ used them 
to get to Boston.” My orders were to be at 
the Subscription House at nine in the 
morning. This was the new name for the 
mansion at the head of Park Street, which 
had recently been opened as a club-house— 
the first, I believe, known in New England. 
The duty assigned me was to meet the sur- 
vivors of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and to 
introduce them to the General; a privilege 
this never to be forgotten. I passed along 
the line of old men, taking the name of 
each of them from his lips, and repeating it 
to Lafayette. He immediately pronounced 
the name after me in tones of the deepest in- 
terest, as if that of a dear personal friend, 
and then,advancing, grasped the hand of each 


veteran with tender cordiality. There was 


no crowd of idle witnesses to gaze upon the 
scene. I stood the one young man among 
these honored heroes. If there were dry 
eyes in the room, mine were not among 
them. It was a scene for an historical pic- 
ture, by an artist who could feel its interest. 
Thank Heaven, it escaped the conscious 
posings and other vulgarities of the modern 
photograph! No field or staff officer of the 
hattle survived; but there was a captain, by 
the name of Clark, bending beneath his 
yinety-five years, who brought colonial 
times under King George into contact with 
the great republic which had succeeded 
them. It was my duty to attach to the 
breast of each of these survivors a badge of 
honor, which was worn during the day. 

The brilliant civil and military procession 
which escorted Lafayette and his veterans 
to Bunker Hill moved through crowds of 
spectators, who were overflowing with en- 
thusiasm. It seemed asif no spot where a 
human foot could plant itself was left unoc- 
cupied. Even the churches along the route 
had been opened, and their windows were 
thronged with ladies. The contrasted feel- 
ings with which Boston had looked toward 
tht hights of Charlestown fifty years ago 
was the theme of every tongue. Then, as 
Byron puts it, there were hurryings to and 
fro, and gathering tears and tremblings of 
distress; now there was a great nation, which 
had solved the problem of self-government 
and commanded the respect of the world. I 
had intended to give the scene upon Bun- 
ker Hill from my own notes and recollec- 
tions; but I find in the journal of my sister 
so excellent a record of the occasion that I 
shall presently avail myself of her kind 
permission to copy it for my readers. 

After laying the corner-stone, Lafayette 
positively refused to take the seat which 
had been prepared for him under the pavil- 
ion devoted to official personages and dis 
tinguished guests. ‘‘ No,” said he; ‘I be- 
long there, among the survivors of the 
Revolution, and there I mus‘ sit.” And so 
he took a seat among the veterans, with no 
shelter from the rays of a June sun, I have 
already implied that the address by Everett 
at Cambridge was a greater display of ora- 


‘descendants. 
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tory than that of Webster at Bunker Hill; 


but above the power of any’ there 
was im the latter case’ the pres- 
ence of the man, As A in the 


patriotic fervors which had mot been 
chastened, seemed to tower superior'to all 
other nations, so towered Webster above all 
other men. What a figurchead was there 
for the Sh'‘p of State! No man, as Sidney 
Smith said, could be so great as this man 
looked, and now he looked his very greatest. 
To describe him, as he stood before us, I 
must enlist the poets as reporters. ‘‘ The 
front of Jove himself; an eye like Mars, to 
threaten and command.” And below these 
there were the ‘* Atlantean shoulders, fit to 
bear the weight of mightiest monarchies”; 
and, if so, then also the weight of that 
mightiest of republics, which was to throw 
them into the shade. But there was one 
present who awakened a higher sentiment 
than Daniel Webster. The occasion was to 
be consecrated by prayer, and the vener- 
able Joseph Thaxter, the chaplain of Pres- 
cott’s own regiment, rose to officiate. Half 
a century before this man had stood upon 
that very spot, and in the presence of brave 
men, for whom that morning sun was to 
know no setting, called on Him who can 
save by many or by few for aid in the ap- 
proaching struggle. What thoughts filled 
the minds of the patriots who had listened 
to Mr. Thaxter’s prayer in this place. 
What wonderful changes surrounded their 
And here was again lifted 
the feeble voice of the old man to invoke 
the Unchangeable, to ask the blessing of 
Him who is the same vesterday, to-day, and 
forever. I note this prayer as on the whole 
the most impressive circumstance of this 
memorable day, and now give the narrative 
from the young lady’s diary. 

‘* Friday, June 17th, 1825.—This eventful 
day was welcomed by the roaring of can- 
non, which woke us at earlydawn. The 
whole city was soon in motion. Carriages 
were driving at a tremendous rate; the 
troops were assembling on the Common; 
and the streets were thronged by multi- 
tudes, hurrying to and fro. Great appre- 
hensions were yesterday entertained with 
regard to the weather; but every one said: 
‘It must be a fair day on the seventeenth,’ 
and I heard that an old man in Andover 
exclaimed: ‘The Lord will not permit it to 
rain on that day.’ The heavens were never 
more propitious. Theshowers of yesterday 
laid the dust and cooled the atmosphere, 
and it was, indeed, the perfection of 
weather. 

‘Before going to Charlestown, we ar- 
ranged the house for the reception of 
visitors. The head of Hamilton Place was 
one of the best places in the city from 
which to view the procession, and we knew 
that every window would be in requisition. 
Two of my sisters remained home to see the 
parade and receive company, and some of 
our acquaintances arrived as early as eight 
o'clock. At half-past eight we took our 
departure, escorted by. my father, who 
walked beside our carriage to the old Han- 
cock House, where we were to call for Mrs. 
Lincoln. The governor’s carriage was in 
waiting, and, while my father went up to 
attend Mrs. Lincoln, the governor came 
down to the carriage, to pay his respects to 
my mother and exchange congratulations 
on the beauty of the day. Mrs. Lincoln, 
Miss Putnam, and my father then got into 
the governor's carriage and led the way to 
Charlestown. On arriving there, we drove 
to the house of Mr. Knowles (one of the 
marshals), where it had been arranged that 
the ladies should assemble. All the rooms 
of the house were crowded with company, 
and we were received with great kindness 
and civility by its mistress. The ladies 
vied with each other in the elegance of 
their dresses, and their variety afforded us 
ample entertainment during the hour we 
passed there, before we were permitted to 
secure our places to hear the oration. We 
found foreigners and strangers from all 
parts of the Union; among them, of course, 
many of our acquaintances—Mrs. Webster, 
Miss Sedgwick, Mr. Daniel Wadsworth, 
and others. The latter is a gentleman of 
taste and cultivation. He spoke with great 
enthusiasm of the visit of Lafayette to this 
country. ‘I was in the carriage with the 
General,’ said he,‘ when he entered Hartford. 
Lafayette was describing to me the suffer 
ings he underwent at Olmutz, when we 
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came to a place where the crowd had col- 
lected to welcome him. His description 
was rendered inaudible by the cheers 
which rent the air. Lafayette bowed to 
the people, and then, turning to me, said, 
with emphasis: ‘ These are, indeed, the ex- 
tremes of human life!’ To which I replied: 
‘ Yes, sir; but they are extremes which no 
mortal but you has been permitted to behold.’’ 

““We remained at Mr. Knowles’s until 
near eleven, and then walked to Bunker 
Hill; my father escorting Mrs. Lincoln and 
my mother, and Prof. Silliman Miss Put- 
nam and myself. The stage for the orator 
was erected at the foot of the hill, and seats 
for the ladies extended in a semi-circle on 
each side, forming a kind of amphitheater. 
Above us, on the side of the hill, were seats 
for the soldiers of the Revolution and the 
multitudes who were to come in the proces- 
sion. We found ourselves surrounded by an 
immense number of women, fashionable and 
unfashionable, high and low, rich and poor, 
all animated by one interest. The breezes 
came over the hill perfumed by the new- 
mown hay—such as was used to form in- 
trenchments on the day of the battle. At 
length the report of the cannon announced 
the approach of the procession, and soon 
the infantry appeared on the brow of the 
hill. The ceremony of laying the corner- 
stone we could not see, as it took place on 
the other side of the hill; but the dirge to 
the memory of the dead, borne by the wind 
in our direction, was very touching. After 
an hour had passed, those in the procession 
came forward and took their appointed 
seats. Just beside us were the survivors of 
the battle—a company of venerable old 
men, covered with badges and attended 
with the greatest respect by the young sol- 
diers of the present day, whose brilliant 
uniforms and youthful appearance formed 
a most striking contrast with the veterans 
they were supporting. Opposite were the 
soldiers of the Revolution, with Lafayette 
in the midst of them. The orator of the 
day ascended the stage, accompanied by 
the governor and his suite and many stran- 
gers of distinction. The Masons, with 
their white aprons and blue scarfs and ban- 
ners glancing in the sun, were upon the 
side of the bill, behind the soldiers of the 
Revolution. Next to them came the military 
escort and then the countless multitude. 
Perfect silence pervaded this vast assembly 
when Mr. Thaxter, the chaplain of Pres 
cott’s regiment, rose to offer prayer. His 
voice was tremulous with age, as he raised 
it here again to offer the thanksgivings of 
another generation. The effect of Mr. 
Pierpont’s beautiful hymn, sung by this 
vast assembly,to the tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ 
and accompanied by a full band, is beyond 
my power of description. In the fourth 
verse the music died away to the softest 
strains, and toward the conclusion swelled 
again to notes of solemn grandeur. 

““Mr. Webster then came forward, look- 
ing like one worthy to be the orator of such 
an occasion. Scarcely had he pronounced 
a few sentences, when he was interrupted 
by the shouts of the throng beyond the 
barriers. Their cries sounded wildly in the 
distance, and for some moments great ap- 
prehensions were felt that their anxiety to 
hear Mr. Webster would induce them to 
break through all restraint and rush forward 
upon the place where the ladies were seated. 
The countenances of the gentlemen upon 
the stage expressed deep anxiety, and some 
of the ladies almost fainted from alarm. 
We exerted all our influence to induce 
those about us to remain quiet. It was an 
appalling moment. Some of the crowd had 
begun to climb upon our seats and pull 
away the awning that protected us. If the 
multitude beyond had followed them, it 
would have produced aconflict with the 
military and a painful scene. The guards, 
constables,and marshals in vain endeavored 
to keep order. Mr. Webster seemed much 
agitated, and said, with an air of deep re- 
gret: ‘ We frustrate our own work.’ Then, 
by asndden impulse, he came forward,and, 
with one of his commanding looks, called 
to the marshals, in a voice of thunder: ‘ Be 
silent yourselves, and the people WILL obey /” 
The commotion ceased almost instantly, 
and Mr. Webster again commenced his 
oratron.” 

There is no need to speak of a perform- 
ance which is conspicuous among the pub- 
lished works of the orator. At the conclu- 





sion of the exercises, we repaired to a 
pavilion on the summit of the hill, where 
more than four thousand guests sat down to 
dinn The feeding of this army was as 
successful as such attempts usually are. 
The official personages, among whom I was 
placed, were well looked after, and it would 
be most ungenerous to cast any reflections 
upon the contractor, particu’arly now when 
no good can come of them. Patriotic toasts 
abounded. The sentiment given by Lafay- 
ette is interesting, as embodying the genera) 
confidence of the time and its lack of ap- 
preciation of the slow movements of his- 
tory: 
** Bunker Hill, and the holy resistance to 
oppression which has already enfranchised 
the American hemisphere. The next half- 
century jubilee’s toast shall be: Zo Enfran- 
chised Hurope !”” 
WOLLasTon, Mass. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
Ww. C. B. 


BY CHARLOTTE ®. CORDNER. 


AWAKE once more, and strike the harp 
To those sweet songs of gentlest measure, 

Whose tremblings once could reach our heart 
And fill it with harmonial pleasure ! 

Here, near thy homestead’s wood and lawn, 
A requiem the trees are sighing ; 

Although the summer’s bud and bloom 
Should sing of life, and not of dying. 


We cannot think of thee as dead, 
While, sacredly, within is shining 
The picture of thy sainted head, 

As last we saw, at day’s declining ; 

Nor deem but that thy sylvan strain 

Yet lingers round thy walks of eld, 
Beneath whose waving trees we muse, 

A captive still by memory held. 


And though, by sadness overcome, 
A little time is spent in weeping, 
Thy spirit still, methinks, ite guard 
Around it all in love is keeping ; 
And, though beneath a tranquil mound 
We know that now thy form reposes, 
Where, day by day, a gracious hand 
A tribute leaves, of buds and roses, 


Still may we find our ears attuned 
To catch the music of thy measure 
Within thy fairer spirit-home, 
Till eyes grow bright again with pleasure, 
And darkened windows see the light, 
And Séng her harp again bas lifted, 
Or till across the sea of life 
The bark we sail in shall have drifted. 
Rostyn, July 15th, 1880. 





THE LATE DR. CHILDS ON THE 
COMMUNION QUESTION 


BY THE REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D. D. 


Tue Scotch have a proverb to this effect 
that, if you keepa thing seven years, you 
will certainly find a use for it. The follow- 
ing article is not far from ten years old. It 
has for mea tender interest, arising from 
the circumstance that the hand that wrote 
it is now moldering in the grave. It was 
penned by the late Rev. W. C. Childs, D. 
D., of Boston. Dr. Childs was a graduate 
of Union College, in the class of 1841, and 
of the Newton Theological Institution, in 
the class of 1844. He was highly esteemed 
and respected in the two only Baptist 
churches of which he was pastor—the First 
Baptist church in Charlestown, Mass., and 
the church in Framingham, Mass. For 
several years he was one of the New En- 
gland secretaries of the American Tract 
Society, Boston, and for some time district 
secretary of the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society. The article was intended for 
publication in what was at the time The 
Christian Watchman, now The Watchman, 
of Boston. I have the impression that it 
was sent to the editor as you will notice 
that it is addressed to him. For what I 
have no doubt was regarded as a good and 
valid reason, it was never published. The 
article was headed ‘‘The Wedding Gar- 
ment” and. was as follows: 


“Tae Weppina GARMENT. 
‘* Bro. Olmstead : 

“Some weeks ago your stated contrib- 
utor, ‘Herbert,’ in an article on the com- 
munion question, made use of the case of 
the man without the ‘wedding garment 
as an illustration of his views in excluding 
those from the Lord’s table who had not 
been fmmersed. A correspondent, ‘in a 
private letter to the writer, says as follows: 

“* What do you think of Bro. Hague’s en- 
forcing his views on this question by referring 
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to the man who came to the feast without the 
wedding garment? I have seen that illustra- 
tion used so many times recently that I sup- 
pose it is considered a clincher. But let us 
see where logically it will lead us. I take the 
ground that it is just as clear that baptism is 
a prerequisite to ordination as it is to com- 
munion. The same course of reasoning which 
establishes the one establishes the other. No 
one has aright to come to the table of the 
Lord unless he has on the ‘wedding garment’ 
—i.¢., hag been baptized or immersed. For 
what purpose is the minister ordained? To 
‘preach Christ crucified ’—that is, by the use 
of certain signs (for words are only signs of 
ideas) ‘to show forth the Lord’s death’ as our 
only ground of hope of salvation. Let us 
imagine a scene. It is the ‘Lord’s Day,’ the 
first Sabbath in the month, the time to cel- 
ebrate the Lord’s Supper. I look in at the 
door of the Shawmut-Avenue Church (of 
which Dr. H. was then the pastor). Two 
clergymen are in the pulpit—Rev. Dr. Hague 
and his friend, Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany. 
Dr. Sprague is preaching on the Atonement. 
By the use of well-known signs, the meaning 
of which the congregation readily under- 
stands, he is ‘ showing forth the Lord’s death.’ 
It is true the signs are audible signs. They 
address the ear, instead of the eye. Never- 
theless, they are signs ; nothing more, nothing 
less. I draw near the pulpit, and, if it were 
not violating the proprieties of the time and 
the place, I should look up and modestly say: 
* Dear Bro. Sprague, how camest thou, a Pres- 
byterian minister, in hither, not having on the 
‘wedding garment’? Hast thou submitted 
to the ‘prerequisite’? Perhaps, like the un- 
fortunate guest at the feast, he might be 
‘ speechless’; but his Christian Brother Hague 
would come to his relief. Bro. Hague assures 
me that, though, in his judgment, bis Alt any 
friend had not complied with the ‘prerequisite,’ 
it is evident that his blessed Lord receives him 
(referring to the last clause of the 34 verse of 
the 14th chapter of Romans—that wonderful 
toleration chapter)—‘ receives’ him and owns 
him as a faithful and intelligent minister of 
his; that in some way or other the ‘ wedding 
garment’ is not so positively demanded in his 
case as to put him under the ban of his 
Lord’s displeasure because be has it not on. 
Gratified to see so much candor and toleration 
and the sweet spirit of Christian charity, I sit 
down, and my heart is warmed as, by the 
simple signs of well-chosen words, the preacher 
‘shows forth the Lord’s death.’ The benedic- 
tion is pronounced, and the church remains. 
For what? To witness another ‘showing forth 
of the Lord’s death.’ This time the signs 
appeal not to the ear; but to the eye. Dr. 
Sprague, relying cn the candor and toleration 
which allowed him to celebrate the Lord’s 
sufferings and death in the pulpit, in spite of 
bis not having on the ‘wedding garment,’ 
proceeds, modestly and with a heart over- 
flowing with love to that precious Redeemer 
who poured out his blood for him, to take his 
place as a communicant, waiting, with rever- 
ence, for the symbols of the Lord’s death to 
be placed in his hands. With a blush of 
ingenuous shame (for dear Bro. Hazue’s 
generous heart has to do battle with his relent- 
less logic), he quietly steps up to him, and with 
a low, faltering voice says: ‘Friend, how 
camest thou in hither, not having on the 
wedding garment?’ Alas! why take this 
sacred occasion, my dear brother, to do what 
you did not and for worlds would not do—at 
the top of that flight of pulpit-stairs place a 
bar, saying: ‘Ilitherto shalt thou come, and 
no further.’ Your noble soul would shrink 
from doing so uncharitable a thing, however 
much your denominational pride might tell 
you you ought to do it. Christ ‘receives’ 
Bro. Sprague inthe pulpit. He gives him as 
much proof of his love for him and of his 
sanction to his ministry as he ever gave to you. 
In some way, perfectly satisfactory to youself, 
you get around the delicate affair of the 
‘wedding garment,’ so far as the pulpit is 
concerned. Ought you not to be as high- 
minded and generous when the time comes to 
sit at the Lord’s table?”’ 


Dr. Childs, having quoted his friend’s 
letter, goes on, in a very pertinent, not to 
say ironical way, to ask: ‘‘ Would it not be 
more consistent for Baptists to take the 
same ground in regard to those ministers of 
other denominations who have not been 
baptized that Episcopalians do in regard to 
those who have not been episcopally or- 
dained? If a man cannot be a member of 
a church without baptism, can he be or- 
dained without baptism? Is he a truly 
ordained minister if he is not truly a mem- 
ber of the Church? And, if not a member 
of the Church according to Christ's ‘ divine- 
ly appointed arrangement,’ is it consistent 
in Baptists to recognize him as a minister 
authorized to perform ministerial functions? 
I know some Baptist ministers who, in 








order to preserve their consistency, theoret- 
ically affirm that any Christian, a member 
of the Church or not, ordained or not, can 
preach the Gospel. But is the practice 
pursued calculated to produce the impres- 
sion that such a view istaken? If a Bap- 
tist minister exchanges pulpits with a Con- 
gregational clergyman, does the latter 
preach forthe former as a minister, or merely 
as a private Christian? How do the people 
regard it? Evidently, they deem their 
minister as recognizing his brother as a 
minister in this act. Now, would it not be 
& more correct and legitimate following out 
of our principles to say boldly that, as no 
person has a right to come to the table of 
the Lord without immersion, so without 
the same ‘ prerequisite’ no one has a right 
to be called or considered a minister? Is 
not the ‘ wedding garment’ called for here, 
as well as elsewhere?” 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 





REFLECTIONS AT THE CLOSE OF 
THE SUMMER VACATION. 
A SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV. DasHAWaYr Cromo* 
D.D., AND REPORTED 
BY THE REV. JAMES M. MAXWELL, 


Dr. Cromo has opened the fall and 
winter campaign of pulpit work in his 
parish by a discourse, to a well-filled house, 
from the text found in the book of Tobit, 
chapter 8d and near the close of the 17th 
verse, where we have these words: ‘ The 
self-same time came Tobit home and entered 
into his house.” 

You and I, my beloved parishioners, said 
the Reverend Gentleman, like Tobit of old, 
if there ever was such a man, have come 
home. Whether this man (Tobit) was an 
apocryphal character or not, there is no 
rubbing out the fact that those of us who 
have been away on our summer vacation and 
are here in this house now have come home, 
Home is the seed-word of this text, and it 
perhaps never sounded sweeter to us recent 
wanderers than at the present hour. Yes, 
brethren, we are home again; and, whether 
wiser and better or not, we certainly are 
poorer men. 

Your weary and disappointed look tells 
me you are tired, and need the rest which 
only home can give; and what is true of 
you is eminently characteristic of your 
speaker, who was told this morning, by both 
Deacon Shuteye and Usher Tiptap, that he 
**seemed worn out, as if he had been at 
the seashore, or among the mounta'‘ns, or 
even at the springs somewhere.” Well, hai 
ha! the Deacon and the Usher were right; 
and, as I am too stupid to go away back into 
the gloom of antiquity to discuss old Tobit, 
and as you are too dull to follow me there, 
we shall let him rest, and in this discourse, 
as Francis Bacon says, ‘‘come home to 
men’s business and bosoms,” and talk 
about coming home and summer vacation 
experiences, etc. I have been preaching 
every Sabbath since I went away, morning 
and evening, to crowded congregations. In 
conversing with my ministerial brethren, 
and even with some of the pastors for 
whom I officiated. I heard dolorous com- 
plaints about ‘‘ slim attendance,” especially 
at the second service; but I assure you 1 
did not find it so. Everywhere I have been ] 
have found the people eager to hear the Gos- 
pel from my lips. Dog-days, when the mer- 
cury was in the nineties from 9 a. m. to 10 Pp. 
m., churches where I was advertised to 
preach were thronged to their utmost capaci- 
ty in the morning, and even beyond that in 
the evening, with a very considerable over- 
flow about the doors and windows, all listen- 
ing with the profoundest attention to my 
words. I mention this to show that this 
cry about the people being ‘“‘tired of 
preaching” isnot so, simply not so. Why, 
you al] know that from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, stormiest days included, if it is 
known the pastor of this church is at home, 
every pew and every camp-stool is occu- 
pied, and oftentimes multitudes go away (re- 
luctantly away), for want of accommodation. 
Far be it from me to dictate to my un- 
successful brethren of the ministry; but, 
as the press catches my utterances and 
sends them to the four corners of the earth, 
I have hoped it might not be considered 
egotistical in me to recount, for the benefit 
of preachers who are not sought after by 
the public, a little paragraph from my own 
experience. My present popularity is the 
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result of a long succession of endeavors, 
painstaking and oftentimes painful essays 
and experiments. I have realized in all 
its fullness the thought of the to me 
unknown poet, who says: 
“'Tis weary watching, wave by wave, 
And yet the tide heaves onward; 
We climb like corals, grave by grave, 
Yet pave a path that’s sunward; 
We're beaten back in many a fray, 
But newer strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall rest to-morrow.” 

Though I never had the common notion 
that there is nothing but piety needed to 
make a preacher, yet I confess that in some 
of my first efforts I thought I could win by 
awfully pious tones, plenty of ohs! ahs! 
and alases! and some tears; also an occa- 
sional ‘‘ Me-thinks-ah!” and “ As it were- 
ah!” But I soon found that the young peo- 
ple got to calling me the ‘‘ Day of Judg- 
ment-ah!” and ‘‘Old Gabe’s trumph-ah!” 
So I sought a new field and changed my 
voice andstyle. Indeed, I left the religious 
denomination in which that sort of pulpit 
eloquence once had a following. In my 
new ficld I discarded tears; omitted most 
interjections; and, in short, quit oh-en and 
ah-en, and spoke the words ‘‘ trippingly on 
the tongue,” and used my brains a little, so 
as to have something to say. But I fell into 
an error in that. I became denomination- 
ally and ecclesiastically hide-bound in my 
preaching. I belonged to a sect that ought 
to be as broad in its views as the Atlantic 
Ocean, for it has more to do with that body 
and its tributaries than any other of our 
religious peoples; yet I became so narrow 
that there were only four or five texts in 
the Bible suitable, in my estimation, to 
preach from, and, as I passed into the 
sanctuary Sabbath mornings, I was accus- 
tomed to hear the bystanders quietly sur- 
mising as to whether the dominie would 
give them to-day his ‘‘ Jordan” (ordinarily 
pronounced Jerden), ‘‘ Enon,” ‘‘ Baptidzo,” 
** Burial,” or ‘‘ Washing” sermon. I actu- 
ally got to thinking I could preach better 
on wet days; and I grew so bigoted that I 
became suspicious of men every hair of 
whose heads, every toe of whose feet every 
finger of whose hands, and every particle of 


whose bodies had not been religiously im- 
mersedl by aman who had been similarly 
immersed, and he one of an immersed line 
of men spanning the ages which reach back 


to the Apostles. In 
hydropathic. 
by water. 


medicine I became 
When traveled, it was only 
I exchanged all my_ steel en- 
gravings and what few oil paintings T had 
in my house (and they were very few) for 
water-colcrs. IT rejected tea and coffee, and 
water. Of fruit, I cared for 
only cider-apples and watermelons: and I 
think now, if Dr. Tanner had in those days 
broucht to light the 


drank only 


truth that man can 
Inve forty-days on water only, on water only 
1 would have lived; and, if I had happened 
to have died at it, I would have left a re- 
quest that my remains should he kept until 


sone rainy day, and then taken out to sea 
and buried in the watery depths. That 
was the stripe of Baptist I was; and I 
would, doubtless, have spent my ministeri- 
al life in that branch of the service, fighting 
under the flag of the navy, rather than the 
army, had it not been that only baptized 


Baptists came to hear me. True, the 
church was always full; but they were peo- 
ple already immersed, who came from 
neighboring folds, and we had few immer- 
sions. So old Deacon Warwich (a contrac- 
tion for water-work or water witch) got up 
a cry that I was not orthodox on 
the subject of baptism; that, while I seemed 
to be un advocate of water and an admirer 
of it, my enthusiasm wasted itself on marine 
views, wa'er-scapes, and the imbibition of 
water; while the creed of the Baptist 
Church requires more stress to be laid on 
the sud-aquatic, as it were. 

He said I seldom used the phrase ‘‘ Under 
the water,” and that he had never heard me 
illustrate immersion, either from the soak- 
ing of soiled garments in a tub or the sub 
marine cable. 

I was disposed to laugh at this, at first, and 
pay no attention to it, and supposed every- 
body else would regard it in the same way; 
but, to my surprise, quite a coterie of the 
brethren and sisters soon joined in the cry 
of the old pirate, and some began to talk 
about tabling charges, and others asked for 
thei: letters of dismissal, until I became 
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disgusted, and quietly sought and readily 
obtained a call to a fine church in that in 
many respects more than happy Christian 
denomination which has for its doctrinal 
symbol in Ohio the Savoy Declaration of 
1658; yet with which document the Ohio 
clergy of this body have so little familiarity 
that they are just now petitioning the 
National Council for information as to 
what the doctrines are which they (the Ohio 
Savoy-Declaration Christians) do hold to-day. 
Do you ask: Does this sect of which you 
speak exist only in the State of Ohio? Oh! 
no. Notatall. There is a shiver of it in 
the city of Brooklyn; and there is a large 
population adhering to it in New England, 
other parts of the West besides Ohio, and 
elsewhere. As to ‘‘the doctrinal basis” of 
the Eastern section of the denomination 
under consideration, I would say there is 
considerable of heterogeneous miscellane- 
ousness. So much of it, indeed, that it is 
one of the doubtful things that is rather 
uncertain as to just what the “‘ basis” is. 

Here was the cause of my leaving that 
branch of the great Israel I to this day 
shall to my dying, dying moment, and 
always after that, greatly love. The par 
ticular church of which I was pastor was 
an important and influential one (indeed, I 
have never been pastor of any other kind 
of church), and looked up to by many weak 
congregations as a guide in matters of faith. 
There were scores of churches would have 
believed exactly what we did, had we been 
certain ourselves just what that was. We 
polled the congregation for an answer, with 
results which showed there were in our 
communion adherents to the Westminster 
Confession, the Cromwellian or Savoy 
Declaration, the Cambridge Platform, tbe 
Boston Confession, the Saybrook Platform, 
the Burial Hill Declaration, and the Old 
and New Testaments. Fearing unpleas- 
antness, I speedily drew up (after the man- 
ner of my favorite Andrea, of three hun- 
dred years ago) a sort of formula concordize 
(form of concord) and urged it upon my 
people as a peace measure; but I soon 
learned, what I ought to have known from 
history, that the Puritan descendant, un- 
like the modern juror, is not given to say- 
ing: ‘‘I don’t know nothin’ about nothin’. 
I never read. I have no opinions; never 
had any.” 

The upshot of it all was that about ‘“‘the 
self-same time” I moved—‘‘ came home”— 
like Tobit of other days, and entered into 
the grand old Presbyterian Church, where 
we have everything fixed, forever fixed, by 
our venerable, battle-scarred, but glorious 
Jerusalem chamber standards, _Moreover, 
T want to say to you, my beloved people, 
that on the roll of the General Assembly, 
among the five thousand named there, there 
is not one congregation I would minister to 
in preference to this one you constitute. 
There is no kinder, more intelligent, more 
thoughtful, more liberal people in all the 
realms of Christendom than you are. Be- 
sides, you are an appreciative people; a 
churchgoing people; a good-looking peo- 
ple; and I love you. Oh! how I love you. 
I have no higher ambition than to preach 
to you until a good old age overtakes me, 
and then lay my bones among you. But 
now (turning his eyes to the half-hour-glass 
on his desk) the sands have nearly run out, 
and I, having unintentionally consumed the 
time in ecclesiastical reminiscences of a 
personal character, have told you very little 
about my summer vacation. Well, in brief, 
I was not in Europe. Therefore, in my 
discourses of the next few months of the 
season of home churchgoing your time will 
not be taken up by frequent allusions 
beginning “When I was abroad last 
summer”; ‘‘ During the past summer, when 
I was in Europe, I saw,” and so forth. I 
was in the White Mountains, and ate pork 
and beans the twelfth of August on Mt. 
Washington, and heard people go into 
ecstasies over that delicate dish, while 
conveying the beans to their mouths 
on the points of their knives. I 
was at Saratoga, and witnessed some 
of the drinking-bouts of my _ temper- 
ance friend and ministerial brother of the 
Synod of Long Island, who takes “Ha- 
thorn” from the spring (regularly and after 
the manner of Epicurus) from decade to 
decade, and then, because he knows we are 
all delighted to hear it, tells us annually 
about it, in a most charming way, through 





the columns of Tus’ INDEPENDENT and 
other religious and semi-religious papers. 
I was at other places during my recent va- 
cation, on which I shall not dwell; but, as a 
sort of climax to the whole thing, I went 
down for a few days to Ocean Grove (Rev. 
Dr. Stokes president of the Association). 
I went there to see the fashions. I mean 
the religious fashions. - You know that 
camp-ground is to the meeting-going world 
what Paris is to the circles of dréss—to wit, 
the originator and the pattern-maker. 

I shall not attempt at this closing moment 
a description of the latest styles of preach- 
ing, praying, singing, mourning, exhorting, 
converting sinners, or even to tell any of 
the new anecdotes; but will content myself 
with giving you notice that when the male 
and female leaders, like my apocryphal 
friend, Tobit, return ‘‘ home” to Blank 
City, New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and elsewhere, bringing the latest 
Ocean Grove fashions with them, there will 
be nothing moribund about our religion 
during the coming fall and winter, and 
whether or not the blind shall be made to 
see, the deaf certainly will be made to hear. 

Hioutstown, New Jersey, Sept. ist, 1880. 

EARLY CONVENTIONS OF THE PRO- 

TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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In the coming month of October the Tri- 
ennial Convention of the Episcopal Church 
assembles in the City of New York, when 
forty-eight dioceses and thirteen missionary 
districts will be represented, The House of 
Bishops includes the fifty-nine who are in 
charge of dioceses or jurisdictions in mission- 
fields, while the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies consists of four clergymen and four 
laymen from each diocese. The Conven- 
tion is to legislate for a body of clergy num- 
bering nearly thirty-three hundred, for three 
hundred and twenty-fivethousand commun- 
icants, and for the generality of worshipers 
who are organized into three thousand par- 
ishes or are cared for in the missionary 
departments. The congregating of so 
many devout men, and eminent men not a 
few, illustrating in their faith and works 
the godliness, benevolence, and intelligence 
which exalt the nation, is an event of general 
interest, and those most unfriendly to the 
polity of the Episcopal Church will not re- 
frain from following the proceedings with 
close attention, and will find themselves, it 
is to be hoped, saying: ‘‘ We wish you good 
luck in the name of the Lord.” 

The thorough organization, strength, and 
importance of this council of the Episcopal 
Church brings to mind, by way of contrast, 
the earlier days when a few scattered parish- 
es, not united, save by a common sympathy, 
represented the doctrine and worship which 
now commands the love c* so large a body 
of believers. Ninety-six years ago, not 
many miles from the great city which is to 
welcome the approaching convention, a 
meeting was held of a number of the clergy 
and laity of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. It was in the month of 
May, 1784, that this preliminary convoca- 
tion arranged for that general gathering of 
the representatives of the Episcopal Church 
which makes the year 1785 a memorable 
date in the annals of that communion. 
New Brunswick was the place where were 
inaugurated the proceedings that did so 
much to stablish, strengthen, and settle 
the Church in America. The Rev. Dr. 
White and the Rev. Dr. Moore, subsequent- 
ly bishops, were of the number that met at 
New Brunswick. 

In October, 1784, a second meeting of 
clergymen and laymen was held in New 
York City. It comprised representatives 
from several states, and it was agreed that 
the formal union of the Episcopal churches 
ought to be delayed no longer. The prin- 
ciple of lay representation was accepted, as 
indispensable to the furtherance of the 
cause in this country. A committee was 
appointed ‘‘ to essay the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a general constitution,” and the 
same committee were requested to furnish 
a proper substitute ‘‘for the State Prayers 
in the Liturgy,” till a further review were 
undertaken by the authority of the whole 
Church. The next day the plan for a con- 
stitution was submitted and accepted. Rev. 
Drs. White, Provoost, and Parker, after- 
ward bishops, and the Hon. James Duane 
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were the more prominent members of this 
committee. A leading proposition of the 
report made by them was to the effect that, © 
as far as was consistent ‘‘ with the American 
Revolution and the constitutions of the 
several states,” the Church in this country 
would adhere to the doctrine and liturgy of 
the Church of England. A call for a Gen- 
eral Convention, to meet in Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, in September, 1785, was an- 
swered by the assembling of ministers and 
laymen from New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. The clergy numbered 
sixteen; the laity, twenty-six. James Du- 
ane, of New York, John Page, afterward 
governor of Virginia, and Charles Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, were among the 
delegates. The preparation of a constitu- 
tion and changes in the liturgy to conform 
to the new political relations of the coun- 
try occupied the attention of the Conven- 
tion. An address to the archbishops and 
bishops of the English Church was agreed 
upon; an epistle which exhibited a docile 
and affectionate spirit, and not less suggest- 
ed the firm and dignified position of those 
who were establishing an independent 
church. We pray that the sons of our 
Church, they fervently exclaim, may never 
cease to be kindly affectioned to the mem- 
bers of that Church the fathers of which 
have so tenderly watched over her infancy. 
The Convention likewise provided for the 
issuing of a Book of Common Prayer, with 
the alterations agreed upon duly inserted, 
and a preface setting forth the reasons for 
the changes. 

The Rev. Dr. Seabury, of Connecticut, 
had been consecrated Bishop at Aberdeen, 
Scotland, in the previous November; but it 
was important to increase the number of 
that order, and the Church of England was 
to be asked, by vote of the Convention, to 
confer the episcopal character on persons 
recommended for that purpose by the sev- 
eral state conventions of the Church. In 
June of the following year delegates from 
the same states met at Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia, as before, and were in session six 
days. Areply from the English Church 
authorities was presented to the Conven- 
tion, wherein their willingness to consecrate 
bishops for the American Church was de- 
clared, provided they were satisfied that 
the changes proposed by their brethren in 
the United States would not affect the 
liturgy essentially and unfavorably. A 
committee was appointed to reassure them 
in this regard, who reported subsequently 
an address, which was ordered to be for- 
warded to England, together with the pro- 
posed constitution and Prayer-book. The 
Convention met by adjournment at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, in October of that 
year, and remained two days listening to 
an answer from England and acting upon 
it, and transacting business of importance 
touching the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church. It appeared that the conventions 
of their respective states had recommended 
for the office of bishop the Rev. Drs. White, 
Provoost, and Griffith. The latter, however, 
declined the nomination at a later date. In 
February, 1787, at Lambeth Palace, Drs. 
White and Provoost were duly consecrated 
by the Church of England archbishops and 
the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and Peter- 
borough. In July, 1789, Christ Church 
was opened again to receive the deputies 
from the several states, and after aten-days’ 
session there was an adjournment to Sep- 
tember 29th, when the United States of 
America, and not a few of the states, is the 
territorial description on the title-page of 
the ‘‘Convention Journal.” At the July 
meeting the representatives adopted a series 
of canons for the government of the 
Church, and signed the engrossed copy of 
the constitution as finally placed before 
them after the several stages of considera. 
tion and revision. The Rev. Dr. Smith, of 
Maryland, proposed to the Convention the 
printing of a seriesof his sermons, for use 
in the various parishes in the country, in 
order to the edifying of the membership, 
and subscriptions for that purpose were 
made. The Doctor's letter respecting his 
plan gave his ideas concerning the dis- 
courses very frankly. He complains that 
imperfect copies in manuscript were in 
circulation, ‘‘ wholly without those last 
improvements and touches which the best 
of them stand much in need of.” He 
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proposes to furnish the sermons in four 
octavo volumes, at the modest cost of one 
dollar avolume. He is the more hopeful 
as to the acceptance of his suggestion, ap- 
parently, from the mention he makes that he 
**hath ever avoided in the pulpit” sermons 
upon ‘‘speculative and controversial points.” 
With the final organization of the General 
Convention in 1789 the ecclesiastical status 
was determined, and the Conventions, mect- 
ing once in three years, have conducted the 
affairs of the Church after the conservative 
manner which characterizes its legislation. 
It is with the beginnings, however, that this 
paper has to do; and a very interesting 
portion of the history of those first years is 
to be found in the record of the revision of 
the liturgy and the correspondence between 
those prominent in the work. Especially is 
the series of letters which passed between 
the Rev. Drs. White and Smith, of the 
revision committee, attractive to the student 
of these times. A true revisionist is born, 
not made such by circumstances, The tact 
and patience and catholicity of those men 
has been extolled, but not unduly; for, 
when we remember the fatal facility ac- 
quired by most alleged revisers, who at first 
cling to a comma and end by using an 
ecclesiastical scalping-knife and severing 
whole chapters, we are disposed to wonder 
that the changes they proposed were so 
few and reasonable. The exchange of 
proof-sheets between the Doctors mentioned 
was effected by the slow vehicles or vessels 
of the day, and frequent are the laments 
that delay has ensued. Yet it is suggested 
that it is important that all be forwarded, in 
view of possible alterations ‘‘in which we 
toust be very delicate.” Dr. White on one 
occasion refers to his knowing ‘‘ Ye Un- 
certainty as to ye Delivery of Letters” when 
sent ‘‘by ye Waggon.” Dr. Smith alludes 
to the vulgar application ‘‘of the word 
Catholic to one particular [the Roman] 
Church.” 

When these worthies essayed to prepare 
a hymnal for the service, with the aid of 
associates, they met with the fate which 
soon or late befalls those who attempt to 
make a collection of hymns and tunes above 
criticism. The psalms and hymns were to 
be inserted in the Prayer-book, and only a 
limited space could be allowed. Very care- 
ful were they, therefore, to secure a choice 
collection. ‘‘Too flat and inanimate” was 
the judgment passed on one tune suggested 
—a description which would do no injus- 
tice if it joined itself to some modern enor- 
mities which have been perpetrated in the 
department of sacred song. Dr. Smith 
closes a long letter, which has given par- 
ticulars about the progress he is making in 
the musical task, by suddenly breaking 
away from his line of thought and exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘It is now 4 o’clock in the morning. 
Iam drowsy and half blind. Cannot stay 
to read what I have written.” AnN. B. is 
appended to another letter as follows: ‘‘Mr. 
H. thinks the tunes sent up very bad and 
destitute of melody.” 

A perusal of the early journals furnishes 
food for reflection, and there is not wanting, 
as has been indicated, a flavor of humor, 
which refreshes the reader when he is ready 
to declare the plain and cautious record 
somewhat disappointing. A note at one 
point informs those interested that a cer- 
tain delegate from the South was detained 
by unfavorable winds, and did not reach 
the place of meeting till several days after 
the convention had adjourned. What 
convention would not be the happier were 
**unfavorable winds,” or some constraining 
cause of a like nature, to detain till it were 
too late for soporific or aciduous speeches 
and incoherent motions infelicitous breth- 
ren from various points of the compass! 
He who in ancient days would have been 
counted a good commander had he not 
commanded has his successors in those 
who would be esteemed able legislators had 
they not been elected to a Church conven- 
tion. 

In these days, when all things are ordered 
and settled in liturgy and hymnology, the 
members of the Episcopal Church may 
well recall the labors, great and novel, of 
those who prepared the earlier forms for 
prayer and praise, touching tenderly the 
texture of the English Prayer-book, hand- 
ling discreetly the subject of sacred music, 
and declaring their consciousness that a 
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the sons and daughters of the Church look 
upon the imposing spectacle of the gathering 
from the North and South, from the East 
and the West, of the fathers and brethren, 
they may think profitably of the day of 
small things with their Church, and picture 
to themselves the humbler gathering in 
Philadelphia nearly a century ago. And 
those ‘‘not of us” will not view unmoved 
the meeting of those who are slowly but 
certainly strengthening their hold upon the 
country; who are ‘‘at the front” in mis- 
sionary work; and who soberly, advisedly, 
discreetly will make laws for the men 
and women who seek to follow the long 
line of their Church ancestry in working 
the will of their God and Saviour. 
BRUNSWICK, ME. 





UNSCIENTIFIC SCIENTISTS. 


BY 8. H. WILDER. 





Men of science have so long been per- 
mitted, without any decided check, to 
assert the mechanical nature of life that 
we need not be surprised to find Professor 
Barker returning to the subject, after a 
considerable interval, in his address at 
Cambridge, before the American Associa- 
tion. Itis surprising, however, that, having 
dwelt upon the subject so long and so in- 
tently, he should still fail to see the bearing 
upon the question of an important scientific 
fact. 

True, Prof. Barker professes his ignorance 
of what life is; but, if his assertions regard- 
ing it mean anything at all, it is that life is 
mechanical. No other supposition justifies 
him in saying that all the vital functions 
have been brought under the law of the 
conservation of energy. It is time, how- 
ever, to remind Prof. Barker, and some 
other scientists as well, that the assertion 
needs further support, and that just where 
the proofs most need to be strong in its 
favor they array themselves upon the other 
side. 

Prof. Barker agrees with Mayer in main. 
taining that the energy of the muscles is not 
derived from the rerves or the brain, but 
results from electrical discharges in the 
muscles themselves. These electrical dis- 
charges are incited, however, by other 
discharges in the brain, conveyed to the 
muscles through the nerves. 

Here, then, is a fact of science which 
flatly contradicts the assertion that all the 
vital functions have been reduced under 
the conservation of energy. Because the 
motions of the brain, upon the one hand, 
and those of the muscles, upon the other, 
have been so reduced, Prof. Barker and 
others jump to the conclusion that nothing 
remains to be reduced. But it is to be 
observed that when the nerves excite elec- 
trical discharges in the muscles the work 
done by the nerves is not reproduced in 
the motion of the muscles resulting there- 
from, any more than the strength exerted 
in pulling the trigger is found reproduced 
in the flight of the bullet. Where the nerves 
excite the muscles to action they perform 
a vital function; but the function which 
they perform is not explained by the law of 
conservation, neither is any approach made 
toward such an explanation, for the simple 
reason that the chain of correlated motions 
stops abruptly at the point where the caus- 
ative mandate reaches the theater of action. 
Not that we are unable to trace the chain 
any further; it does not go any fur- 
ther. When the muscle begins to act, not 
a solitary whirl of one of its atoms is 
caused by the motion of the nerve which 
set it in motion; neither did the nerve set 
it in motion, any more than the rope rings 
the bell. The impulse was from the brain, 
but the brain did not do it except at the 
bidding of the mind; but neither nerves, 
nor brain, nor mind perform their import- 
ant vital function of prompting the bodily 
actions in any way which justifies the sup- 
position that that function has been re- 
duced under the law of conservation. 
Neither does it express the truth to say 
that the quantitative relation which the 
supposition implies cannot be established, 
on account of the present imperfection of 
our knowledge. Our knowledge enables 
us to say that no such relation exists. Such 
is the testimony of the scientific theory 
announced with approval by Prof. Barker, 
in close connection with the contradictory 
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been reduced under the law of conserva- 
tion. 

If the position here taken be incorrect, 
then it can be shown how a function may 
be under conservation without a quantita- 
tive transformation of antecedent into con- 
sequent motion; that is to say, how certain 
motions of the brain may bring about cer- 
tain other motions of the muscles under 
the law of the conservation of energy, 
without being transformed into them in 
definite mechanical equivalents, as if the 
force which pulls the trigger should be 
found reproduced in the motion of the 
bullet. If the explanation can be produced, 
it cannot be done a moment too soon, for 
the credit of Prof. Barker's cause, which 
stands in desperate need of it. But, until 
it is made, we have heard more than enough 
about mechanical equivalents of various 
things, like thought and emotion, feeling 
and sensation, volition and consciousness, 
with respect to every one of which the 
same fatal chasm yawns between premises 
and conclusion. 

New Yorx Crrv. 





THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY THE REV. A. 8. FISKE. 





Ir oue asks, with another meaning, how 
they came to be here, it is to be answered 
that, there being no law to prevent theircom- 
ing and they finding means of locomotion, 
they came as every other people does and 
has come, by just as good a right. Further, 
that, these people, being very much wanted 
and our people very much wanting to get 
into China, we got a treaty with the 
empire, which I do not suppose the empire 
could very well have avoided making, on 
some terms, sooner or later, by which just this 
mutual coming and tarrying was very special- 
ly provided for; very much contrary to the 
ancient tradition and pre-preference of Chi- 
na, but very much to our liking. More- 
over, it is wholly our American tradition 
to invite the poor and oppressed and 
crowded of all nations to the hospitalities 
of our soil; to invite, and not to repel them. 
Our hospitable invitation has been accepted 
by a good many millions from across the 
Atlantic, while scarce 90,000 have been 
slowly filtering in for 80 years from across 
the Pacific. These millions from across the 
Atlantic have taken the ballot, incontinent- 
ly, on their arrival, and govern us; have put 
our schools and our Sabbaths in peril, have 
brought in the contagions of terrible unbe- 
liefs and false faiths, have brought with 
them their communisms and trades-unions, 
have reduced American wages and taken 
the places of American laborers, and have 
disturbed us with endless perplexities and 
perils of a hundred kinds; while these 
quiet men of Asia have attended simply to 
their own affairs, interfered with us in 
nothing, and asked to control only their 
own honest wages. Indeed, a very striking 
feature of this outcry against the Chinese 
is the peculiar brogue in which it rises: 
‘‘Imiriky fur the Imirikins, be jabers!” 
“Dennis,” and ‘ Villum,” and the man 
from ‘‘ Faderland” are the men who start it. 
That is, the man who came from abroad 
yesterday, and pulled down the wages and 
ousted from his place the laborer of the 
day before, cries out in fury upon the man 
who does his work cheaper to-day. That 
is all. That will always be. 

Suppose, now, we drive them out, “‘ the 
Chinese must go” being the watchword of 
the craze here. The first result would be a 
call for white labor; doubtless a high rate 
of wages, until existing contracts were filled 
and present stock worked up; then a clos- 
ing up of industries of many sorts; a trans- 
fer of capital to the East; thousands of men 
out of employ; wages broken down and 
vast interests paralyzed; universal distress, 
With farm-wages ten dollars a month 
higher than they now are, I believe that 
nine-tenths of the wheat and barley raising 
in the state would cease, and the lands now 
so employed would be turned into cattle- 
ranges and sheep-walks. Indeed, it will be 
remembered that, in the heat of the last 
state canvass, Dr. Glenn, candidate of the 
anti-Chinese party for governor, was com- 
pelled to admit that he employed Chinese 
on his grain-ranches, and apologized by 
saying thai ‘‘ he could not otherwise keep 
his machines running.” It is true the 
machineries of very many of our industries 


would have to stop running if we should 
drive the Chinese out. I fird even noisy 
leaders of the Sand Lot sitting at tables 
served by Chinese waiters and cooks and 
wearing linen from the Chinese laundries, 
Isee Chinese hucksters openly dealing in 
their vegetables with families of the most 
notorious opponents of Chinese immigra- 
tion. I fail, after many questions, to fiud 
one man who will deny the great service to 
the state which the Chinese in the past have 
rendered; and I do not believe that any 
considerable percentage of our most noisy 
anti-Chinese really want that the Chinese 
here should go. We should say ‘‘ Good- 
bye, John,” with regret, and should find 
great difficulty in replacing him. 

Seeing, then, in what numbers John of 
China is here, how he came and what he is 
doing and what he is, the question is nat- 
ural: What are the objections to him? 
Why do people vituperate him? In answer, 
remember the fact of craze; the fact that 
there is cant in other things than religion 
and in quarters other than the Church; the 
fact of demagoguery; and the fact that 
there is a wide desire to get large wages for 
small work. Holding in mind these pre- 
liminary considerations, we will go over 
some of the objections to him. 

‘* He is a pagan and brings here his pagan 
worship.” Two classes of people might be 
supposed to make this objection—those 
interested in a pure and vital Christianity 
and those not interested in it. As matter 
of fact, the former class—a iong way from 
the majority in these regions—are in no 
alarm on this score. The paganism of the 
Chinese doesn’t propagate itself among 
Americans. Christian people believe that 
these pagans (a few thousands among 
nearly 50,000,000) furnish a good field for 
Christian propagandism, and that their in- 
tended return to China may be made our 
opportunity for the leavening of the Em- 
pire with Christian forces. The difficulty 
of Christianizing them lies mainly in the 
outrage they suffer at so-called Christian 
bands. They are only slowly able to dis- 
tinguish between a Christian and the 
Devil’s man who stones and curses them, 
Nevertheless, in spite of it all, we have 
1,000 members of the Christian Church 
gathered from among them, and we have 
hundreds now living in their villages in 
China who stard firm as living witnesses 
there of the power of the Gospel. We 
who know them know by every token 
that these converts are as staunch and true 
as the average American churchmember. 
We have won from among these pagans on 
this Coast more converts than from all 
classes of the infidel and Papal incomers 
from the nations of Europe, though these 
outnumber the Chinese a good many to 
one. 

This objection is urged wholly by classes 
who have no concern whatever about vital 
Protestant Christianity. The Sand Lots, 
with their Sunday blusphemy and obscen- 
ity, reiterate it; the demagogue of the 
mayoralty and Metropolitan Temple rings 
the changes on it; our daily papers, which 
let slip no opportunity,to vent their hostili- 
ty to the Gospel, use it fora noise; dema- 
gogues in politics, whose faces never dark- 
en a church-door and whose care for relig- 
ion is only to violate its every law, roar it; 
it is a mere sham and cant of the baldest 
type. ‘‘ Is this of ours to be a Mongolian 
or Christian civilization?” is a question we 
have heard uttered and seen printed to nau- 
sea. If 90,000 Mongols to 50,000,000 Ameri- 
cans can make this a Mongol civilization, 
then, in Heaven’s name, let it be so! If it 
be so much stronger, then it is better. The 
race which can win one against 550, let it 
win and hold. It is the better race and 
ought to inherit. 

“The leprous Chinese” has become a 
cant epithet. It is doubtful whether a case 
of real leprosy has ever been found on the 
Coast. A score or so, perhaps, of victims 
of some cutaneous discase, which may be a 
form of leprosy, have been found and 
shipped to China, Nobody pretends that 
any contagion of it-has ever touched any 
white man; nor has any contagious dis- 
ease of any sort, spreading in this city, 
been traced to the Chinese quarter in all the 
years of their inhabitation of it, so far as I 
can find. Yet the health office is a viru- 
lent anti-Chinese engine. 





“The filthy Chinese” is another cant 
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phrase. Let any man with eyes use them 
upon any group of workmen going to, en- 
gaged at, or coming from their daily labor 
in the city He will find no group of any 
nationality to compare in neatness of ap- 
parel and personal habit with the Chinese. 
The Chinese scavenger is the only excep- 
tion I have observed to this rule. I have 
taken pains to inquire of coroners and 
their employés concerning the bodies of 
Chinese and other nationalities in this mat- 
ter; and am told that, with the rare excep- 
tion of the body of an old man thrown 
into an alley to die in utter neglect, the 
bodies of Chinese coming under their quest 
are scrupulously and absolutely clean—no 
vermin or filth ever in any part—a physic- 
al condition contrasting strangely with the 
state of the bodies of any other nationality 
coming under coroner's view. 

* But their crowded and filthy quarters.” 
Crowded-together? Yes. It would be im. 
pcesible for them to livein safety among 
our hoodlums in isolation. So they crowd. 
They are wise to be in the center of the 
city. They are safer from mobs and from 
fire. Their rents are, therefore, high. That 
fact crowds them. They are used to living 
close. They are men living so—not 
in families—and can crowd. It is not 
found that their crowding injures them 
in physical health and endurance. So 
much for the crowding. Filth? It is 
openly charged from the Chinese consulate 
that certain buildings and sections are kept 
by the authorities in filth, as show-places, 
for effect. It is certain that most of the 
Chinese quarter is owned by whites, whose 
business it is to see that the sewage of 
their premises is kept in order, but who 
will not do it until compelled by law. 
Many of the flavors and savors of these 
Chinese parts are simply grievous to us be- 
cause unwonted and foreign; as onions 
and cabbage would be to some Celestial 
visitant who had never caught those ex- 
guisite odors before visiting an Italian or 
German lodging. Itis possible for one to 
be taken through placesin any great city 
which will offend every physical and moral 
sense more grievously than any worst sec- 
tien of Chinatown, though it is to be ad- 
mitted that Chinatown is bad enough. 

‘*Chinese prostitution.” Alas! it docs 
exist.as among what people. the world 
over, does it not? There are 20,000 Chinese 
men in this city, and some hundreds of 
lewd women probably, But no white man 
touches Chinese vice who is not unutter- 
ably gone to the Devil already. It does 
not matter how quickly these are rotted 
out of the world. The sooner the better, 
for them and all concerned. The moment 
a Chinese house of prostitution is opened 
to white men, Chinamen avoid it as they 
would the gallows. Let any man go 
through Dupont Street or down Savcra- 
mento Btrect, toward Chinatown. and he 
will be assailed with solicitations from 
white women, reaching out of their win- 
dows with allurements to catch him, and 
will know that cheap and shameless vice 
for white men is found, used, grown rotten 
before any man touches the yellow and 
foreign shame which has been abandoned 
by the pagan. Once of these houses of lust 
occupied by white women is more a curse 
to American morals than all the women 
ever brought from China for lewdness. 

** They smoke opium.” True. But they 
go by themselves, hide themselves out of 
sight, and sleep off in seclusion the effects, 
The opium-smoker, in the delirium of his 
narcotic, raises no brawl, does no outrage 
or murder. Nor does he parade the facil 
itics of his vice upon the public streets: 
Our whiskey-saloon does more to corrupt 
American morals and imperil society than 
all the opium-dens in this city Five min- 
utes in one of these opium-dens sickens 
any American. He is in no danger from 
them. If our whiskey-drinking were as 
secret and if the results of it were always 
slept off in such utter stupor, it would be 
better. The Chinaman smokes opium—at 
least, a good many gf them do; but he 
drinks no whiskey, nor beer, nor absinthe. 
His vice, at any rate, is not hurtful to us. 

**He carries off vast sums of money to 
China.” Well, money is nothing—only a 
representative of values. John of China 
leaves behind him for his money more value 
than any other manual laborer whatever on 
this continent. Thatis the very gravamen of 





the curse against him. He spends among 
us what he needs to while he stays. He 
thriftily takes back what becan save. That 
is none of our business. With it there he 
sets on Chinese industries and helps the 
empire forward into the commerce of the 
world; and the fruits of it we are yet to 
share. One Irish miner or two have taken 
out of the state more money and locked 
more up in United States bonds than all the 
Chinamen send to China in ten years. It 
is not the money, but the money’s worth 
we want and get from John. 

‘‘He don’t assimilate with us and be- 
come a constituent element of American 
society.” Well, then, do these gentlemen 
want him to? One would suppose this 
would seem to them his prime quality of 
virtue. Would they have him bring his 
wife and family, and turn every one China- 
man into ten growing Chinese, and so mul- 
tiply through the generations? Do they 
want him to vote, and take citizenship, and 
be permanent part of us? When he tries 
to ‘‘ assimilate” here he finds a very lively 
time of it, indeed. Leta Chinese boy come 
to one of our public schools, for 
the support of which his father pays 
heavy taxes. He would not get home 
alive, unless a squad of policemen 
should attend him. Let a Chinaman 
appear to assimilate on the Sand Lots. 
They would make him a constituent part of 
the uative soil, stamping him into it almost 
instantly. Consistency, thou art a jewel, in 
very truth; but not worn in these snouts. 
‘‘But these men reduce rates of wages 
and aid by their incoming the oppressions 
of cupital, and so curse us.” True. So 
does every other incomer, from any quarter. 
Every man coming to California from the 
East or from Europe with work to sell 
does it. Every facility of travel and trans- 
portation which brings us into neighbor- 
hood with the world does it. Every 
labor-saving machine does it. The problem 
of labor and its wage, of capital and its 
power, is vast and hot, and no human wis- 
dom can forecast the results of the discus- 
sions and conflicts already open. But in 
this problem John of China does not begin 
to compare in magnitude with Patrick of 
Ireland or Hans of Germany. He is but 
one to a hundred. Who has ousted from 
the factories and kitchens of the East the 
American girl or boy of forty years ago, 
reducing the wage and taking the place? 
Not John of China. These European in- 
comers have done that, pulling the wage 
far down toward the European standards. 
They have come over here and helped pull 
our wages down toward the Eastern stand 
ards. John has done something; but Den- 
nis has done more. Why curse John? 
Why, then, of all men, should Dennis 
curse John? This Chinese outcry is but 
part of the huge question of Labor versus 
Capital, and the Chinese are the least sig- 
nificant and least oppressive of all the ele- 
ments which enter it, and California is the 
spot of all the world where wages are 
highest and the problem least pressing. 
How that wide question is to be settled the 
all-knowing God alone can tell. For our 
own cuvuntry and for the present, I, for one, 
believe we shall have to settle it by wise 
restriction of immigration from every quar- 
ter of the globe; by citizenship on terms of 
competition open and equal to all comers; 
by policies protective of American Jands, 
American industries, and American labor- 
ers against the tidal ircoming which now 
threatens—not from across the Pacific, but 
the Atlantic. 

San Francisco, Cat. 





A CHANGE. 





WiTH wooing voice and dazzling smiles she 
glides, 
Upon the flowery paths we long to follow, 
Her glory on the hill’s tall crest abides, 
Her music murmurs from the bosky hollow; 
She pours her vigor in the eager brain, 
She nerves the head with loss and wrong to 
cope, 
We mock the warning voice of change or pain, 
Tracing the footsteps of the angel Hope. 


But when the weary hight seems almost won, 
And the old valley that we loved of yore 
Lies far below beneath the setting sun, 
The radiance lights the golden head no more; 
The soft wings droop, the ringing accents 
falter, 
We cling around her feet, we worship yet, 
And =~ == aoe " my her altar, 
And in tr place, back pointing, stands 
Regret. 


—AUi the Year Round. 








THE JONATHAN EDWARDS MANU. 
SCRIPT ON THE TRINITY. 


(Scrisyer & Company have just issued 
the suppressed manuscript of Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards on ‘‘ Observations Concerning the 
Scripture Economy of the Trinity and Cov- 
enant of Redemption,” with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. Egbert C.- Smyth. On ac- 
count of the general interest felt in this 
paper, we print large portions of it.] 





We should be careful that we do not goupon 
uncertain grounds, and fix uncertain deter- 
minations in things of so high a nature. The 
following things seem to be what we have 
pretty plain reason to determine with respect 
to those things. 

1. That there is a subordination of the 
Persons of the Trinity, in their actings with 
respect to the creature; that one acts from 
another, and under another, and with a de- 
pendence on another, in their actings, and 
particularly in what they act in the affairs of 
man’s redemption. So that the Father in that 
affair acts as Head of the Trinity, and the Son 
under him, and the Holy Spirit under them 
both. 

2. It is very manifest that the Persons of 
the Trinity are not inferior one to anotherin 
glory and excellency of nature The Son, for 
instance, is not inferior to the Father in glory; 
for he is the brightness of his glory, the very 
image of the Father, the express and perfect 
image of his person. And, therefore, the 
Father’s infinite happiness isin him, and the 
way that the Father enjoys the glory of the 
deity isin enjoying him. And, though there 
be a priority of subsistence, and a kind of de- 
pendence of the Son, in his subsistence, on the 
Father, because with respect to his subsist- 
ence he is wholly from the Father and is 
begotten by him; yet this is more properly 
called priority than superiority, as we ordina- 
rily use such terms. There is dependence with- 
out inferiority of deity; because in the Son the 
deity, the whole deity and glory of the Father, 
is, as it were, repeated or duplicated. Every- 
thing in the Father is repeated, or expressed 
again, and that fully; so that there is properly 
no inferiority. 

8. From hence it seems manifest that the 
other persons’ acting under the Father does 
not arise from any natural subjection, as we 
should understand such an expression accord- 
ing to the common idiom of speech; for thus a 
natural subjection would be understood to 
imply either an obligation to compliance and 
conformity to another as a superior and one 
more excellent, and so most worthy to be a 
rule for another to conform to, or an obliga- 
tion to conformity to another’s will, arising 
from a dependence on another’s will for being 
or well-being. But neither of these can be the 
case with respect to the Persons of the Trinity, 
for one is not superior to another in excellency; 
neither is one in any respect dependent on 
another’s will for being or well-being. For 
though one proceeds from another, and so 
may be said to be in some respects dependent 
op another, yet it is no dependence of one on 
the will of another. For it is no voluntary, 
but a necessary proceeding; and, therefore in- 
fers no proper subjection of one to the will of 
another. 

4. Though a subordination of the Persons of 
the Trinity in their actings be not from any 
proper natural subjection one to another, and 
so must be conceived of asin some respect 
established by mutual free agreement, where- 
by the Persons of the Trivity, of their own 
will, have, as it were, formed themselves into 
a society, for carrying on the great design of 
glorifying the deity and communicating its 
fullness, in which is established a certain 
eeconomy and order of acting; yet this agree- 
ment establishing this @conomy is not to be 
looked upon as merely arbitrary, founded on 
nething but the mere pleasure of the members 
of this society, nor merely a determination and 
constitution of wisdom come into from a view 
to certain ends which it is very convenient for 
the obtaining. But there isa natural decency 
or fitness in that order and wconomy that is 
established. It is fit that the order of the act- 
ing of the Persons of the Trinity should be 
agreeable to the order of their subsisting. 
That, as the Father is first in the order of sub- 
sisting, 30 he should be first in the order of 
acting. That,as the other two Persons are 
from the Father in their subsistence, and as to 
their subsistence naturally originated from 
him and are dependent on him, so that in all 
that they act they should originate from him, 
act from him and in a dependence on him. 
That, as the Father with respect to the sub- 
sistences is the fountain of the deity—wholly 
and entirely so—so he should be the fouatain 
in all the acts of the deity. This is fit and 
decent in itself. Though it is not proper to 
say decency obliges the Persons of the Trinity 
to come into this order and economy: yet it 
may be said that decency requires it, and that, 
therefore. the Persons of the Trinity al] com 
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- sent to this order, and establish it by agree- 
ment, as they all naturally delight in what is in 
itself fit, suitable, and beautifal. Therefore, 

5. This order or economy of the Persons of 
the Trinity with respect to their actions ad 
extra is to be conceived of as prior to the 
covenant of redemption ; as we must conceive 
of God’s determination to glorify and com- 
municate himself as prior to the method that 
his wisdom pitches upon as tending best to 
effect this. For God’s determining to glorify 
and communicate himself must be conceived 
of as flowing from God’s nature; or we must 
look upon God, from the infinite fullness and 
goodness of bis nature, as naturally disposed 
to cause the beams of his glory to shine forth, 
and his goodness to flow forth, yet we must 
look on the particular method that shall be 
chosen by divine wisdom to do this as not so 
directly and immediately owing to the natural 
disposition-of the divine nature as the deter- 
mination of wisdom intervening, choosing the 
means of glorifying that disposition of nature. 
We must conceive of God’s natural inclination 
as being exercised before wisdom is set to 
work to find out a particular excellent method 
to gratify that natural inclination. Therefore, 
this particular invention of wisdom, of God’s 
glorifying and communicating himself by the 
redemption of a certain number of fallen in- 
habitants of this globe of earth, is a thing 
diverse from God’s natural inclination to glori- 
fy and communicate himself in general, and 
superadded to it or subservient to ‘t. And, 
therefore, that particular constitution or cov- 
enant among the Persons of the Trinity about 
this particular affair must be looked upon as 
in the order of nature after that disposition of 
the Godhead to glorify and communicate 
itself, and so after the will of the Persons of 
the Trinity to act, in so doing, in that order 
that is in itself fit and decent, and what the 
order of their subsisting requires. We must 
distinguish between the covenaut of redemp- 
tion—that is, anestablishment of wisdom won- 
derfully contriving a particular method for 
the most conveniently obtaining a great end— 
and that establishment that is founded in fit- 
ness and decency and the natural order of the 
eterna! and necessary subsistence of the Per- 
sons of the Trinity. And this must be con- 
ceived of as prior to the other. 

It is evident by the Scripture that there is 
aneternal covenant between some of the Per- 
sons of the Trinity about that particular 
affair of men’s redemption; and, therefore, 
that some things that appertain to the partic- 
ular office of some of the Persons and their 
particular order and manner of acting in this 
affair do result from a particular new agree- 
ment, and not merely from the order already 
fixed in a preceding establishment founded in 
the nature of things, together with the new 
determination of redeeming mankind. Tuere 
is something else new besides a new particular 
determination of a work to be done for God’s 
glorying and communicating himself. There 
is a particular covenant entered into about that 
very affair, settling something new concern- 
ing the part that some, at least, of the Persons 
are to act in that affair. 

6. That the economy of the Persons of the 
Trinity, establishing that order of their acting 
that is agreeable to the order of their subsist- 
ing, is entirely diverse from the covenant of 
redemption and prior to it pot only appears 
from the nature of things, but appears evident- 
ly from the Scripture, being plainly deduced 
from the following things evidently collected 
thence. 

(1.) It is the determination of God the 
Father whether there shall be any such thing 
admitted as redemption of sinners. It is his 
law, majesty, and authority, as Supreme Ruler, 
Legislator, and Judge, that is contemned. 

He is everywhere represented as the Person 
who (in the place that he stands in among the 
Persons of the Trinity) is especially injured 
by sin, and who is. therefore, the Person whose 
wrath is enkindled, and whose justice and 
vengeance are to be executed and must be 
satisfied. And, therefore, it is at his will and 
determination whether he will on any terms 
forgive sinners; and so whether there shall 
be any redemption of them allowed, any more 
than of fallen angels. But we must conccive 
of the determination that a redemption shall 
be allowed for fallen men, as preceding the 
covenant or agreement of the Persons of the 
Trinity relating to the particular manner and 
means of it; and, consequently, tbat the 
Father, who determines whether a redemption 
shall be allowed or no, acts as the head of the 
society of the Trinity, and in the capacity of 
supreme Lord and one that sustains the dignity 
and maintains the rights of the Godhead an- 
tecedently to the covenant of redemption, 
and, consequently, that that wconomy by 
which he stands in this capacity is prior to that 
covenant. 

(2.) Nothing is more plain from Scripture 
than that the Father chooses the persun that 
shall be the Redeemer, and appoints him; and 





that the Son has his authority in bis office 
wholly from him; which makes it evident that 
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Trinity is prior to the covenant of redemption. 
For he acts as such in the very makiog of that 
covenant; in choosing the person of the Re- 
deemer to be covenanted with about that 
work, The Father is the head of the Trinity, 
and is invested with the right to act as such, 
before the Son is invested with the office of a 
Mediator. Because the Father, in the exercise 
of his headship, invests the Son with that 
office. By which it is evident that that 
establishment, by which the Father is invested 
with his character as head of the Trinity, pre- 
cedes that which invests the Son with his 
character of Mediator; and, therefore, precedes 
the covenaut of redemption, which is the 
establishment that invests the Son with that 
character. If the Son were invested with the 
oflice of a Mediator by the same establishment 
and agreement of the Persons of the Trinity by 
which the Father is invested with power to act 
as head of the Trinity, then the Father could 
not be said to elect and appoint the Son to his 
Office of Mediator and invest him with author- 
ity for it, any more than the Son elects and in- 
vests the Father with his character of Head of the 
Trinity, or any more than the Holy Ghost elects 
both the Son and the Father to their several 
@conomical offices, and the Son would receive 
his powers to be a Mediator no more from the 
Father than from the Holy Ghost. Because 
in this scheme it is supposed that prior to the 
covenant of redemption all the Persons act as 
upon a level, and each Person, by one common 
agreement in that covenant of redemption, is 
invested with his proper office: the Father with 
that of Head, the Son with that of Media- 
tor, the Spirit with that of common 
emissary and consummator of the designs of 
the otbertwo. So that by this supposition no 
one has his office by the particular appoint- 
ment of any one singly, or more than another; 
but all alike by common consent, there being 
no antecedent establishment giving one any 
power or headship over another, to authorize 
or appoint another. 

(3.) That the forementioned wconomy of the 
Persons of the Trinity is diverse from all that 
is established in the convenant of redemption 
and prior to it is further confirmed by this, 
that this economy remains after the work of 
redemption is finished, and everything apper- 
taining to it brought to its ultimate consum- 
mation, and the Redeemer shall present all 
that were to be redeemed to the Father in per- 
fect glory, hariug his work completely 
finished upon them, and so shall resign up 
that dominion that he received of the Father 
subservient to this work, agreeably to what 
had been stipulated in the covenant of redemp- 
tion. Then the w@conomical order of the 
Persons of the Trinity shall yet remain, where- 
by the Father acts as head of the society and 
supreme Lord of all, and the Son and the 
Spirit [shall be] subject unto him. Yea, this 
e@conomical order shall not only remain, but 
shall then and on that occasion become more 
visible and conspicuous, and the establish- 
ment of things by the covenant of redemption 
shall then, as it were, give place to this 
economy as prior; for thus the Apostle repre- 
sents the matter (I Cor. xv, 24—28): “Then 
cometh the end whem he shall have delivered 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when 
he shall have put down all rule, andall author 
ity and power. For he must reign till he 
has put allenemies under his feet. The last 
enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For 
he hath put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith all things are put under him, it 
is manifest that he is excepted which did put 
all things under him. And when all things 
sball be subdued unto him, then shall the Son 
also himself be subject unto him thst put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all.” 

Now, if that establishment that settles the 
ceconomy of the Persons of the Trinity was no 
other than the covenant of redemption itself, 
or that agreemeut that the Persons of the 
Trinity entered into establishing their order of 
acting in that affair, and assigning each one 
his part and office in that work, it would, at 
least, be unreasonable to suppose that this 
economy or order of the Persons of the Trinity 
should be least conspicuous and manifest 
while this work lasts, and most so after the 
Redeemer has finished it and resigned his 
office, and that the resignation of his office 
shoula be to that end that thiugs might return 
to that wcooomical order and be governed 
more conspicuously and manifestly agreeably 


to it. 

(4.) Another argument that shows the coy- 
enant of redemption to be entirely a distinct 
establishment from that which is the founda- 
tion of the economy of the Persons of the 
Trinity is this, that the place and station that 
the Son attains to by this establishment is en- 
tirely distinct from that which he stands in by 


_ the economy of the Trinity ; insomuch that 


by the covenant of redemption the Son of God 
is for a season advanced into the economical 
seat of another Person—viz., of the Father—in 
being by this covenant established as the Lord 
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Father’s throne, the throne that belongs to him 
n his economical station. For by the w@cono- 
my of the Trinity it is the Father’s province to 
act as the lawgiver and judge and disposer of 
the world. 

(5.) Another argument of the same thing is 
this, that the Scriptures do represent that the 
promises made to the Son in that covenant are 
made by the Father only, and that the honor 
and reward that he has by that covenant are 
granted only by the Father. Whereas, if the 
@conomy empowering the Father thus to act 
as the Son’s head, in making promises to him 
and making over rewards to him, were not 
prior to the covenant in which these promises 
are made and these things made over, the 
Father could have no power to make such 
promises and grant such things to the Son; 
nor would it be done by the Father any more 
than by the Holy Spirit, for it would be done 
equally by all the Persons of the Trinity acting 


conjunctly. 
Concerning the Covenant of Redemption. 


In order rightly to understand it and duly to 
distinguish it from the establishment of the 
economy of the Persons of the Trinity, the 
following things may be noted : 

1. It is the Father that begins that great 
transaction of the eternal covenant of redemp- 
tion, is the first mover in it, and acts in every 
respect as head in that affair. He determines 
to allow a redemption, and for whom it shall 
be. He pitches upon a Person for a Redeemer. 
He proposes the matter unto him, offers him 
authority for the office, proposes precisely 
what he should do,as the terms of man’s re- 
demption, and all the work that he should 
perform in this affair, and the reward he 
should receive, and the success he should have. 
And herein the Father acts in the capacity in 
which he is already established—viz., that of 
head of the Trinity and all their concerns, and 
the fountain of all things that appertain to the 
diety, and its glorification and communication. 

2. Though the Father, merely by virtue of 
his cconomical prerogative as head of the 
Trinity, is the first mover and beginner in the 
affair of our redemption, and determines that 
a redemption shall be admitted, and for whom, 
and proposes the matter first to his Son, and 
offers him authority for the office ; yet it is not 
merely by virtue of his economical preroga- 
tive that he orders, determines, and prescribes 
all that he does order and prescribe relating to 
it. But he does many things that he does in 
the work of redemption in the exercise of a 
new right, that he acquires by a new establish- 
ment, a free covenant entered into between 
him and his Son, in entering into which cove- 
nant the Son (though he acts on the proposal 
of the Father) yet actsas one wholly in his 
own right, as much as the Father, being not 
under subjection or prescription in his consent- 
ing to what is proposed to him, but acting as 
of himself. Otherwise there would +have been 
no need of the Father and Son’s entering into 
covenant one with another, in order to the 
Son’s coming into subjection and obligation to 
the Father with respect to anything apper- 
taining to this affair. The whole tenor of the 
Gospel holds this forth, that the Son acts 
altogether freely and as [of] his own right in 
undertaking the great and difficult and self- 
abasing work of our redemption, and that he 
becomes obliged to the Father with respect 
to it by voluntary covenant engagements, and 
not by any establishment prior thereto. So 
that he merits infinitely of the Father in en- 
tering into and fulfilling these engagements. 
The Father merely by his economical preroga- 
tive can direct and prescribe to the other Per- 
sons of the Trinity in all things not below their 
economical characters. But all those things 
that imply something below the infinite majes- 
ty and glory of divine Persons, and which they 
cannot do without, as it were, laying aside the 
divine glory and stooping infinitely below the 
hight of that glory—these things are below 
their economical divine character; and, there- 
fore, the Father cannot prescribe to the other 
Persons anything of this nature without a new 
establishment by ‘ree covenant empowering 
him todo so. But what is agreed for with the 
Son concerning his coming into the world in 
such a state of humilation, and what he should 
do and suffer in that state, is his descending 
to a state infinitely below his divine dignity; 
and, therefore, the Father has no right to pre- 
scribe to him with regard to those things, un- 
less as invested with a right by free covenant 
engagements of his Son. 

8. From what has been said, it appears that, 
besides that economical subordination of the 
Persons of the Trinity that arises from the 
manner and order of their subsisting, there is 
a new kind of subordination and mutual obliga- 
tion between two of the Persons, arising from 
this new establishment, the covenant of redemp- 


himeelf into a new kind of subjection to the 
Father, far below that of his @conomical sta- 
tion, even the subjection of a proper servant 





to the Father, and one under his law, in the 
~**at creatures that are infinitely below 


tion, the Son undertaking and engaging to put. 





on the mere will of God are subject to his pre- 
ceptive will and absolute legislative authority; 
engaging to become a creature, and so to put 
himself in the proper circumstances of a serv- 
ant, from which engagements of the Son the 
Father acquires a new right of Headship and 
authority over the Son, to command him and 
prescribe to him and rule over him, as his 
proper Lawgiver and Judge; and the Father, 
also, comes under new obligations to the Son, 
to give him such success, rewards, etc. 


4. It must be observed that this subordina- 
tion that two of the Persons of the Trinity 
come into, by the covenant of redemption, is 
not comtrary to their economical order; but in 
several respects agreeable to it, though it be 
new in kind. Thus, if either the Father or 
the Son be brought into the subjection of a 
servant to the other, it is much more agreeable 
to the economy of the Trinity that it should 
be the latter, who by that wconomy is already 
under the Father as his Head. That the Father 
should be servant to the Son would be con- 
trary to the economy and natural order of the 
Persons of the Trinity. 

5. It appears, from what has been sald, that 
no other subjection or obedience of the Son to 
the Father arises properly from the covenant 
of redemption, but only that which implies 
humiliation, or a state and relation to the 
Father wherein he descends below the infinite 
glory of a divine Person. All that origination 
in acting from the Father and dependence on 
and compliance with his will, that implies no 
descent below his divine glory, being no more 
than what properly flows from the economical 
order of the Persons of the Trinity. No other 
subjection or obedience is new in kind, but 
only that which implies humiliation; and, if 
there were any such thing as a way of redemp- 
tion without the humiliation of any divine 
Person, the Persons would act in man’s re- 
demption in their proper subordination, with- 
out any covenant of redemption or any new 
establishment, as they do in the affair of re- 
warding the elect angels. It is trye that, if 
there were no humiliation of any divine Per- 
son required in order to man’s redemption, the 
determination that there should be a redemp- 
tion would be a determination not implied in 
the establishment of the economy of the 
Trinity, as, indeed, the determination of no 
particular work is implied in that establish- 
ment. The establishment of the economy is a 
determination that, in whatever work is done, 
the Persons shall act in such a subordination ; 
but the determining what works shall be done 
is not implied in that establishment. God’s 
determining to make a certain number of the 
angels happy to all eternity was not implied; 
but yet, that being determined of the Father, 
the Son and the Spirit act in subordination to 
the Father in that affair, of course, witbout any 
particular covenant or new establishment to 
settle the order of their acting in that particu- 
lar affair. Merely the work to be performed 
being superadded to the agreed general wcon- 
omy, the order of their acting in that particu- 
lar affair does [not] require any new agreement. 

6. The obedience which the Son of God per- 
forms to the Father even in the affair of man’s 
redemption, or as Redeemer or Mediator, before 
his humiliation, and also that obedience he per- 
forms as God-man after his humiliation, when 
as God-man he is exalted to the glory he had 
before, is no more than flows from his wconom- 
ical office or character, although it be occa- 
sioned by the determination or decree of the 
work of redemption, which is something new— 
yea, is occasioned by the covenant of redemp- 
tion. Yet, that decree and covenant being sup- 
posed, such an obedience as he performs in 
his divine glory follows, of course, from his 
e@conomical cbaracter and station. Nor is it 
any other kind of obedience than what that 
character requires. There is no humiliation in 
it, and no part of it implies that new sort of 
subjection that is engaged in the covenant of 
redemption. 

7. Hence, it comes to pass that that obe- 
dience that Christ performs to the Father 
even as mediator, and in the work of our re- 
demption, before his humiliation, and now, in 
his exalted state in Heaven, is no part of that 
obedience that merits for sinners. For it is 
only that obedience which the Son voluntarily 
and freely subjected himeelf to from love to 
sinners, and engaged to perform for them in 
the covenant of redemption, and that other- 
wise would not have belonged to him, that 
merits for sinners. And that is only that 
otedience that implies an humiliation below 
his proper divine glory. Therefore, it is only 
that obedience that he performs as made un- 
der the law, and in the form of & servant, that 
merits for us. The obedience he performs in 
the affair of our redemption in his state of ex- 
altation does not merit for sinners and is no 
more imputed to them than the obedience of 
the Holy Spirit. 

8. As there is a kind of subjection that the 
Son came into by the covenant of redemption, 
that does not belong to him in his economical 
character, which subjection he promises to 





a kind of rule and authority which he receives 
by the covenant of redemption, which the 
Father promises him, that does not belong to 
him in his economical character—viz., that 
of Head of authority and rule to the universe, 
as Lord and Judge of all. This does not be- 
long to the Son, but the Father, by the econ- 
omy of the Trinity. It is the Father that is 
economicaily the King of Heaven and earth, 
Lawgiver and Judge of all. Therefore, when 
the Son is made so, he is by the Father ad- 
vanced into his throne, by having the Father’s 
authority committed unto him, to rule in his 
name and as his vicegerent. This the Father 
promised him in the covenant of redemption 
asareward forthe forementioned subjection 
and obedience that he engaged in that coy- 
enant. And, to put him under greater advan- 
tages to obtain the success of his labors and 
sufferings in the work of redemption, this 
vicarious dominion of the Son is to continue 
to the end of the world; when the work of 
redemption will be finished and the ends of 
the covenant of redemption obtained ; when 
things will return to be administered by the 
Trinity only, according to their wconomical 
order. 

9. Not only does the Son, by virtue of the 
covenant of redemption, receive a new dignity 
of station which does not belong to him 
merely by the (conomy of the Trinity, iu the 
dominion he raceives of the Father over the 
universe, but also in his having the dispensa- 
tion and disposal of the Holy Spirit committed 
tohim. For when God exalted Jesus Christ, 
God man, and eet him at his own right hand in 
heavenly places, and solemnly invested him 
with the rule over the angels and over the 
whole universe, at the same time did he also 
give him the great and main thing that he 
purchased, even the Holy Spirit, that he might 
have the disposal and dispensation of that, to 
the same purposes for which he had the gov- 
ernment of the universe committed to him— 
viz., to promote the grand designs of his re- 
demption. (This is very evident by the Scrip- 
ture.) And this was a much greater thing 
than God’s giving him the angels and the 
whole creation. 


* oe ca n * * 

10. But it is to be observed that there is a 
twofold subjecting of the Holy Spirit to the 
Son as our Redeemer, in some respect new and 
diverse from what is merely by the Gicovomy 
of the Trinity. 

First. The Spirit is put under the Son, or 
given to him and committed to his disposal and 
dispensation, as the Father’s vicegerent and as 
ruling on his Father’s throne; as the angels 
and the whole universe were given to him to 
dispose of as the Father’s vicegerent. So that 
the Holy Spirit, "till the work of redemption 
shall be finished, will continue to act under the 
Son, in some respects, with that subjection that 
is economically due to the Father. For the 
Son will have the disposal of the Spirit in the 
name of the Father, or as ruling with his 
authority. This authority that the Son has over 
the Spirit will be resigned at the end of the 
world, when he shall resign his vicarious 
dominion and authority, that God may be all 
in all, and that things thencefurwsrd may be 
dispensed only according to the order of the 


economy of the Trinity. 
Secondly. ‘There is another subjecting of the 


Spirit to the Son that is in some respect di- 
verse from what is merely by the wconomy of 
the Trinity; and that is a giving Him to Him, 
not as the Father’s vicegerent, but only as God- 
man, and Husband, and vital Head of the 
Church. All that is new in this subjection 
is this: That, whereas, by the economy of 
the Trinity the Spirit acts under the Son 
as God or a divine Person, he now acts in 
like manner under the same Person in two 
natures united, or as God-man, and in 
his two natures the Husband and vital 
Head of the Church. This subjection of the 
Spirit to Christ will continue to eternity, and 
never will be resigned up. For Christ, God- 
man, will continue to all eternity to be the vita, 
Head and Husband of the Church, and the 
vital good, that this vital Head will eternally 
communicate to his Church, will be the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit was the Inheritance that 
Christ, as God-man, purchased for himself and 
his Church, or for Christ mystical ; and it was 
the inheritance that he, as God man, received 
of the Father, at his ascension, for himself 
and them. But the inheritance he purchased 
and received is an eternal inheritance. It is, 
in this regard, with the authority with which 
Christ was invested at his ascension, with re- 
spect to the Spirit, as it is with the authority 
which he then received over:-the world. Ile 
then was invested with a two-fold dominion 
over the world—one, vicarious, or, as the 
Father’s vicegerent, which shal] be resigned 
at the end of the world; the other, as Christ, 
God-man, and Head and Husband of the 
Church, and in this latter respect he will never 
resign his dominion, but will reign forever 
and ever, as is said of the saints in the New 
Jerusalem, after the end of the world (Rev 
xxii, 5). : 
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11. Though the subjection of the Holy Spirit | but not properly a covenant between them 
to the Son has, im these respects that have | all. There is no necessity of supposing that 


been mentioned, something in it that is new 
and diverse from that subjection that flows 
merely from the wcouomical order of the Per- 
sons, yet it is only circumstantially new. It 
is not new in that sense as to be properly a 
new kind of subjection, as the Son’s subjec- 
tion to the Father as made under the law is. 
There is no humiliation or abasement in this 
new subjection of the Spirit to the Son. The 
Spirit’s subjection to the Son as God-man 
(though the human nature in its union with 
the divine be a sharer with the divine in this 
honor and authority) implies no abasement of 
the Spirit—that is, is no lower sort of subjec- 
tion than that which the Holy Spirit is in to 
the Son by the economy of the Trinity. When 
once the Eternal Son of God was become man, 
and this Person was not only God, but God- 
man, this Person considered as God-man was a 
no less honorable Person than [he] was before; 
and especially was it visibly and conspicuously 
6o when this complex Person was exalted by 
the Father to his throne, for God the Father 
glorified him as God-man, with the glory that 
he had before the world was. And, therefore, 
divine respect was as properly due to him as 
before ; and the respect that was before due 
to the second Person by the wconomy of the 
Trinity is now given to him by all, without 
any abasement of those that give it. It is 
given by angels and men, without any debas- 
ing or degrading of their worship. And the 
same subjection is yielded by the Holy Spirit 
that it before yielded according to the wcono- 
my of the Persons, without stopping at all 
below the station the Spirit stood in with re- 
spect to the Son before. And when once it 
has pleased the Father to set the Son on his 
throne as his vicegerent, the subjection of the 
Spirit to the Son, as to the Father, follows, of 
course, without any stooping below the dignity 
of his economical character, The Holy Spirit 
is not thus subject to the Son by any abase- 
ment he submits to by any special covenant; 
but by the gift of the Father, exercising his 
prerogative as Head of the Trinity, as he is by 
his economical character. 

12. From what has been now observed, we 
may learn the reason why the obedience of 
the Holy Spirit to the Son, though it be in 
some respect new and for our sakes, yet is 
not meritorious for us—viz., that it implies no 
humiliation, is properly no new kind of sub- 
jection or obedience besides what, under such 
circumstances, flows from the aconomical 
order of the Persons of the Trinity. As I 
observed before, it is only that obedience of 
the Son of God that merits for sinners, that is 
properly new in kind, and implies humiliation. 
Hence the Scripture mentions no reward that 
the Holy Spirit receives of his obedience for 
us or himself. 

13, The things that have been observed 
naturally lead us to suppose that the covenant 
of redemption is only between two of the 
Persons of the Trinity—viz., the Father and 
the Son. For, as bas been observed, there is 
need of a new establishment, or particular 
covenant, only on account of the new kind of 
subjection of the Son, and the humiliation he 
is the subject of in his oflice of Mediator, 
wherein he stoops below his proper econom- 
ical character. Otherwise there would be no 
more need of a new establishment, by a special 
covenant in this affair, than concerning God’s 
dealing with the elect angels or any other 
work of God whatsoever. But it isthe Son 
only that is made the subject of this humilia- 
tion; which humiliation was in his new subjec- 
tion and obedience to the Father. Therefore, 
the covenent of redemption is only between 
the Father and the Son. Neither is there any 
intimation in Scripture of any such thing as 
any covenant, either of the Father or the Son, 
with the Holy Ghost. He is never represented 
as a party in this covenant, but the Fatherand 
the Son only. The covenant of redemption, 
which is the new covenant, the covenant with 
the second Adam, that which takes effect in 
the second place (though entered into first in 
order of time), after the covenant with the first 
Adam was broken, was made only between God 
the Lawgiver and man’s Surety and Repre_ 
sentative; as the first covenant, that was made 
with the first Adam, was. The covenant of re- 
demption was the covenant in which God the 
Father made over an eternal reward to Christ 
mystical, and, therefore, was made only with 
Christ the Head of that body. 

a * > * * + * 

14. It is true that the Holy Spirit is infinitely 
concerned in the affair of our redemptton, as 
well as the Father and the Son, and equally 
with them; and, therefore, we may well 
suppose that the affair was, as it were, concerted 
among all the Persons and determined by the 
perfect consent of all; and that there was a 
consultation among the three Persons about it, 
as much, doubtless, as about the creating of 
man (for the work of redemption is a work 
wherein the distinct concern of each Person is 
infinitely greater than in the work of creation), 
and eo that there was a joint agreement of all, 
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each one acts, in this consent and agreement, 
as a party covenanting, or that the agreement 
of each one is of the nature of a covenant, 
stipulation, and engagement. 

15. It is not only true that the Holy Ghost is 
concerned in the work of redemption equally 
with the other Persons, but that he is also con- 
cerned in the covenant of redemption, as well as 
they. And his concern in this covenant is as 
great as theirs, and equally honorable with 
theirs; and yet his concern in the covenant is 
not that of a party covenanting. 

Corot. From the things that have been ob- 
served, it appears to be unreasonable to sup- 
pose, as some do, that the Sonsuip of the sec- 
ond Person in the Trinity consists only in the 
relation le bears to the Father in his mediatorial 
character; and that his generation or proceed- 
ing from the Father as a Son consists only in 
his being appointed, constituted, and author- 
ized of the Fatherto the office of a mediator, 
and that there is no other priority of the 
Father to the Son but that which {s voluntarily 
established in the covenant of redemption. 
For it appears by what has been said that the 
priority of the Father to the Son is, in the 
order of Nature, before the covenant of re- 
demption. And it appears evidently to be so, 
even by the scheme of those now mentioned, 
who suppose the contrary. For they suppose 
that it isthe Father, who by his power con- 
stitutes the Son in his office of Mediator, and 
so that the Mediator is his Son—i.e., is made a 
Mediator by him, deriving his being in that 
office wholly from him. But, if so, that sup- 
poses the Father, in the conomy of the Trin- 
ity, to be before the Son, or above him, and so 
to vest with authority, and thus to constitute 
and authorize the other Person in the Trinity 
before that other Person is thus authorized, 
which is by the covenant of redemption; and, 
consequently, that this superiority of the 
Father is antecedent to that covenant. And 
the whole tenor of the Gospel exhibits the 
same thing. For that represents the won- 
drous love and grace of God, as appearing in 
appointing and constituting his own only be- 
gotten and beloved Son to be our Mediator; 
which would be absurd if he were not God’s 
Son till after he was appointed to be our Me- 
diator. 
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THE OPIUM HABIT. 





ALTHOUGH so much is said and written upon 
the use of narcotics and stimulants, the sub- 
ject is one that may well continue to attract 
the attention of all who would promote the 
health and morals of society. In any preva- 
lent submission to the power of a widespread 
and habitual use of any of these unnecessary 
drugs there is a breaking down of will power 
and a submission to appetite’ which is to be 
deplored. There are some moral philosophers 
who are disposed to consider as the great evil of 
of all such habits that which is entailed asa 
permanent race loss of self-control. In the 
discussions that are now had as to whether 
intemperance, for instance, is ever a diseuse, 
it is alleged that indulgence does not impart 
so much an inheritance for one particular 
stimulant as that it begets a habit of indulg- 
ence, which, if not expressing itself in a repe- 
tition of a love for alcohol, finds outcome ia 
other losses of control, or other weaknesses of 
will not less pronounced and not less lament- 
able. 

President Bascom, in his recent excellent 
treatise on ‘‘ Ethics ; or, The Science of Duty,” 
says: ‘* By virtue of moral or physical inherit- 
ance, appetites that belong to the dangerous 
class at some point in descent are almost cer- 
tain to slip the leash which a strong will in 
one stage may put upon them. We may trans- 
mit a tendency without its correctives. A 
subtle narcotic—as is, at least, suspected to be 
the case with tobacco—may work 8 physical 
mischief which requires more than one gener- 
ation to disclose.”” To us, the great evil of the 
cigarette is that it invites thousands to acquire 
a habit of smoking, and that in early life ; and 
this is fastening upon our people a habit for 
this generation, which becomes a vice in the 
next. If it could only stop with the contin- 
uance of the habit, we could endure it. But 
no one who has seen the struggles of young 
persons to give it up, and the subsequent fail- 
ure, but that is impressed that the young 
American is being schooled in a way that 
means more than an appetite. It is a process 
of will-weakening and of loss of mastery of 
self, which will tell on the generations, as 
opium-smoking bas told upon the Turk. 

This weakening of the power of resistance, 
and this longing for some other form of stim- 
ulant, when one is removed, has been unmis- 
takably shown in the demand that springs up 
for opium and tobacco where a Maine Liquor 
Law is enforced. We have it on good author- 
ity from more than one locality that a per- 


centage of drunkards thus repressed substitute 
the opium habit. In our own experience, we 
have had to deal with some marked instances. 
Several cases are familiar to us where the per- 
son would alternate, and thus would avoid the 
continuous open disgrace of the one by the 
sabstitution of the other. We shall never for- 
get the cries of deliverance fiom the second 
and greater thralldom which have been 
breathed into our professional ears. There 
are evidences which satisfy those who go by 
figures and facts that this indulgence is much 
on the increase. People have become familiar 
with so many forms of narcotics that they do 
not always wait for the doctor, but help them- 
selves. Familiarity with the ordinary sed- 
atives is growing among the laity. Besides, 
the-bypodermic syringe has quite popular- 
ized the easy use of narcotics. We have no 
disposition to deprive any art of any 
of its instruments; but we feel that the 
ready-relief squirt-gun is too much pop- 
ularized by physicians. The stomach is the 
more natural mode of introduction. We very 
much doubt whether physicians are excusable 
for furnishing the apparatus to their patients 
and allowing its use ad libitum. Soon a com- 
mon neuralgia is not borne with the least forti- 
tude and the anti-pain argument comes to be 
absolutely unanswerable to the modern De 
Quincey. It is no wonder that institutions for 
dealing with the opium habit are outnumber- 
ing the inebriate asylums, and that in these 
are found some whose secret was scarcely 
known to their friends. We have had no un- 
usual advantages of knowledge beyond those 
common in medical life; yet we could portray 
at least a dozen instances in which the spell 
of this secret wand has thrown its enchant 
ment over life and made of its rhythma sad 
medley. We believe the time has come when 
the direct systematic teaching of self-restraint 
should be a part of the school curriculum, 
both in the interest of public healtb, public 
morals, and for preservation from race degen- 
eracy. No such habitsas these, which begin 
in milder forms and select their victims for 
opium, chloral, absinthe, etc., can be over- 
looked in our teachings andin our warnings, 
save at the perils of vigor, of manliness, and of 
power. It is better, by preventive legislation 
and education, to secure against the influx of 
these evils than to wait for prohibitory laws, 
which must of necessity have a great fight of 
affliction. We call the attention of public 
health associations, of social science conven- 
tions, of the press, and, most of all, of educa- 
tors and physicians to the need of guarding in 
these respects the welfare of our American 
people. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SEPTUAGINT 
VERSION. 


BY THE LATE TAYLER LEWIS, D.D., LL.D. 





Tue passage “‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,” ete., quoted from Isaiah Ixi, i, is not 
exactly according to the Hebrew or the Septu- 
agint. It more nearly resembles the Syriac, 
except that the latter has nothing correspond- 
ing to ‘‘recovering of sight to the blind,” as 
neither has the Hebrew. This, however, is 
of but little consequence, since in the narrative 
of the event we may either suppose the quota- 
tion very freely given or expressed in the terms 
of that version (be it what it might) best known 
to the readers of the Gospel. 

The great question is; What words did 
Christ actually read in the synagogue; or, what 
version of the Scriptures was used on such 
occasions ? It was the book commonly em- 
ployed—the synagogue Bible, or the one 
kept in the building for the public 
worship. This book was put into the hands of 
Christ. It was not a roll, but a volume with 
leaves, as the word avaxrifac implies. He un- 
folds it and selects a passage—lIsaiah Ixi, 1. 
He reads, beyond all question, in a language 
well known to himself and all the hearers 
present in the synagogue. It could not have 
been the old Hebrew of the prophet himself. 
That had been a dead language; or, rather, a 
learned language, known mainly by the priests 
and rabbis, since a generation or so after the 
Captivity. This old Bible Hebrew was, per- 
haps, more familiar to the common people 
than is generally supposed. Besides being the 
ground of or, at least, closely akin to the 

prevailing vernacular, it had been preserved 
pure in the prayers and those liturgical exer- 
cises which formed, doubtless, the largest part 
of the synagogue worship. Hence, the com- 
mon people would get about the same knowl- 
edge of it as the Spanish or Italian peasant 
gets of the mother Latin through the oft-re- 
peated prayers and liturgic chantings of the 
Romish Church. The halielujahs and bene- 
dictions and precatory language of the Psalms 
would thus be easily recognized; and, along 





prophets. Still, there is no reason to suppose 


that they eould intelligently follow a con- 


with it, much of the peculiar language of the 








tinued reading purely in the old Hebrew since 
the vernacular language at that time, though a 
dialect of the same family, was in some 
respects very different from the Hebrew, both 
in words and forms, 

Could it have been the Greek? In other 
words, was it from the Septuagint Version 
that Christ read in that Galilean synagogue, 
and to that simple rustic congregation of the 
obscure? There is a great difficulty in sup- 
posing Greek to have been commonly spoken 
even in Jerusalem, and in those parts of 
Judea that came most under Greek and Roman 
social influence. To extend this to the shep- 
herds and fishermen of Galilee strains the 
belief to its utmost tension. Two vernaculars 
in a nation presents a phenomenon which has 
hardly any parallel] in history. It might bare- 
ly be supposed in cities, or regions having 
much and constant foreign intercourse. In 
such a society as that of Galilee, and especially 
of Nezareth, it is simply incredible. The 
Galileans spoke the Syriac very barbarously, 
so that Peter’s speech immediately betrayed 
him to his watching enemies. How can we 
suppose them, at the same time, to have spoken 
correct Greek and to have understood the 
classic dialect of the Septuagint ? 

There is another consideration. Even ad- 
mitting that Greek was extensively spoken in 
Judea and Galilee, is it likely that a Greek 
translation of the Scriptures would be publicly 
and constantly read in the Synagogue, in the 
Holy Land itself, and so near to the Holy 
City? There were good reasons why it might 
be tolerated in the foreign synagogues ; but in 
Palestine such a thing would be deemed a 
profane treason to the most sacred historical 
reminiscences. The reading, then, must have 
been in the old Hebrew or in the then existing 
Syriac vernacular. Although, as we have said, 
many of the Old Testament phrases in the old 
Hebrew must have been familiar to the com- 
mon people, as the Latin is in some respects 
to the people of Catholic countries, yet it is 
still more certain that they could not take its 
continued sense without an interpreter. This 
is inferred from the well-established fact of a 
Syriac or Aramaic vernacular, which could not 
have differed much from the Peshito Syriac 
version of the New Testament that dates nearly, 
if not quite, from the first century of the 
Christian Era. People accustomed to that 
dialect could not have clearly understood the 
old Hebrew of the Prophets without an inter- 
preter of the words or an expounder of the 
general sense. Of this, however, so important 
a fact, had it existed, there is no evidence 
whatever. There is the strongest implication 
to the contrary. The people understood the 
reading (that is, the grammatical sense) imme- 
diately.. The explication of Christ supposes 
this. “And he shut the book, and gave it 
unto the attendant, and sat down; and the 
eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed upon 
him.” Those last words, ‘“‘the acceptable 
year of the Lord,’’ must have made a deep im- 
pression, and they waited to hear the applica- 
tion he would make of this remarkable prophe- 
cy. “And he began to speak unto them; 
This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” Its very words, thus read to you, are 
their own fulfillment; the good news is now 
being sent to the poor, the broken in heart are 
now being healed. ‘‘And they all testified 
unto him, and wondered at the words of grace 
that had proceeded from his mouth.” These 
could have been no other than the very words 
of the Scripture, in whatever version read ; for, 
what was said by Christ, after closing the 
book, was little else than a repetition, or a 
direct application of them. “ Ye are the pris- 
oners to whom deliverance is here proclaimed ; 
ye are the poor to whom the good news is 
preached ; to you, who hear me, it is the ac. 
ceptable year of the Lord.” 

If the words then read in the synagogue 
were in the vernacular dialect of Galilee, then 
there must have been a Syriac (or Aramaic) 
version of the Old Testament at this early day 
in common use in Palestine and read in the 
synagogues, except in Jerusalem, where there 
is more reason to believe the old sacred lan- 
guage was still maintained in liturgical serv- 
ices. The fact or the inference is a most 
important one, and yet it is not easy to see 
how it can be denied or evaded. 

It is generally admitted that the Old Testa- 
ment Peshito, as we now have it, is older 
than the Peshito version of the New. What 
difficulty is there in the supposition that a 
Syriac or Chaldaic Targum may have been in 
use in our Saviour’s time, which, if not iden- 
tical with what was afterward known as the 
Old Testament Peshito, formed, at least, the 
ground of it? There was so much of a demand 
for such a version of the Old Testament in the 
Jewish synagogues as there was afterward for 
the New Testament Peshito in the early 
Syriac Christian churches. 

Such a supposition of «an original Jewish 
Targum (im the Aramaic) would be the easiest 
mode of explaining the cases in which the Old 
Testament Peshito seems to follow the LXX. 
lts striking differences, its far closer adherence 
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te the Hebrew where the Septuagint departs 
from it, show beyond all doubt that it is an in- 
dependent version. The cases in which it 
seems to follow the Greek are commonly ex- 
plained’as emendations made in later times, 60 
as to make it conform to the version which 
was mo t extensively used. If this were 80, 
it is not easy to see whv it was confined to 
these com; aratively few passages, and not ex- 
tended to all the cases of discrepancy. The 
differences yet existing between the Old Testa- 
ment Peshito and the LXX are far more 
numerous than those marked agreements in 
wich the one seems to have been made from 
the other; and these differences are found in 
most Important passages, where, as usual, 
the LXX departs fur from the Hebrew and 
the Ssriac closely adheres to it. Viewed 
a priori, then, there is no more reason for say- 
ing that the Syriac is made from the Septua- 
gint, or made to conform to the Septuagint, 
than for maintaining the converse. The dif- 
ficulty, however, is at once cleared if we 
suppose Aramaic Targums to have been in 
existence before the coming of our Saviour, or 
to have been more or less used from a time 
shortly after the Captivity, when the old 
Hebrew ceased to be spoken, all the way down 
to the time when Christ read the Scriptures in 
the synagogue. Was there a demand for such 
ahe!p? ‘then the event is probable. For we 
know that when euch a demand afterward 
aroce {n the Christian churches it was soon 
sunplied. If we suppose both versions—the 
Greek and the Old Testament Peshito—to 
have been made from or even aided by such 
Targums, then the coincidences are at once 
explained in the eosiest and most satisfactory 
way. We find, too, an explanation of the 
strange paraphrases of the LXX and its wide 
departures from the Hebrew. The Greek 
translators, knowing less of Hebrew, took the 
Targums for anthority, and, perhaps, in many 
cases, in all difficult cases, translated directly 
from them, thus becoming still more para- 
phrastie in certain passages than the para- 
phrases they took as their guides, and some- 
times, perhaps, followed as originals. The 
Ssriec or Aramaic tran<lators, knowing the 
old Hebrew better, took that etrictly as the 
original; whilet they emoloyed existing Tar- 
gums in the legitimate way. as alds, rather than 
as authorities. This would account for the 
comparatively few cases where the LXX and 
the Peshito seem to have been made one 
from the other, 01 derived from some common 
source, whilst it would suggest at the same 
time an easy solution of their greater dif- 
ferences. 

The beginning of such Targumistic helps 
wae, doubtless, in the oral interpretations 
which attended the reading of the Scriptures. 
They became both more copious and wore 
precise as the old He>rew became less and less 
uncerstood. We have the first notice of any 
euch thing in Nehemiah viii, 8, where we are 
told that, as the law was read, the Levites 
“‘oare the sense.’’ But this, it is likely. was 
more expository than execetical; that is, occu- 
pled with an explanation of the fdeas of the 
law, rather than the definiticn or the meaning 
of words. The peonle had hecome very igno- 
rant in the first resnect: but there is no evi- 
dence in the naseare that they needed a trans- 
lator of the words. There can be no doubt 
that the old Hebrew was actually pronovunced 
in reading, which imples that there was vet 
rome degree of familiarity with it 28a spoken 
language. No donbt, the use of it had hegun 
to he more difMfcult after their long residence 
amon these who spoke a different lancuage. 
The degereracy hence arising rapidly in- 
creased, and oral, followed socn by written 
aids of interpretation became more and more 
ncessary. From this necessity arose what 
mov be regerded as the earliest translations of 
the Scriptures, 





Fine Arts. 


SENSATIONALISM AS A BASIS OF 
ART. 








BY MR. WILLIAM C. WARD. 


Tne phase of art which I designate by the 
term “sensational ”’ is essentially modern. I 
will not go so far as to assert that it is exclu- 
sively so; but, at all events, it must be ad- 
mitted that the widely-spread rage for the 
sensational tn art, which is co marked a fea- 
ture of our age. remains without parallel in 
the past. Nor is this love of sensationalism 
confined to art. Its morbid and deteriorating 
influence fs perceptible in many wave and in a 
vast number of people. It.is at bottom the 
same craving for exciterent which one man 
seeks to satisfy in watching the dangerons 
exnloite in acrobats, and another in reckless 
gambling on the race-conrse or the stock 
exchange. To satisfy and stimulate at once 
thie ever-growing thirst, the press pours forth 

Tat 2 eeaseless flood of alcoholic fic- 








tion; the drama end the opera offer their 
meretricious allurements; and, finally, the 
popularity of much of our modern art-work is 
obtained by appeal to the same passions. 
From the Géromes and Dorés down to the 
meanest illustrator on the staff of the Police 
News, the animating spirit of this school is the 
same. The quality alone differs. 

As ip literature, so also in art, the country 
of St. Louis has the unhappy distinction of 
standing at the head of this latter-day devel- 
opment. The French novel, the French 
drama have become notorious throughout the 
world for bold immorality and vicious sensa- 
tionalism, and the corresponding phase of 
pictorial art has reached its utmost power in 
the works of French artists. Of this class the 
most widely accepted at the present day is M. 
Gustave Doré, and I propose to illustrate one 
of the differences between the present and 
past ages by a comparative examination of his 
work with that of a medieval Florentine 
painter. It isa remarkable sign of the times 
that M. Doré should be the chosen interpreter 
for us of the noblest poems and writings which 
humanity has produced—the Bible, ‘‘ The 
Divine Comedy,” ‘‘Don Quixote,” ‘ Paradise 
Lost.” I select for particular examination 
his illustrations to Dante’s ‘Inferno,’ not 
because they are more characteristic than the 
others, but because there is a series of engrav- 
ings after the same poem executed by Sandro 
Botticelli, and by comparing the latter with 
M. Doré’s work I shall be able more clearly to 
show the change in the temper of our age from 
that of the fifteenth century. 

Before taking the plates in detail, let us 
compare the general characteristics of the two 
series. The first thing that etrikes us is the 
evident incapacity of the modern artist for 
sympathizing with or even comprehending 
the meaning of the poet, while the old 
engravings display, on the contrary, such 
qualities of feeling and perception as would 
assuredly bave satisfied Dante himself, had he 
been a contemporary of the artist. Secondly, 
M. Doré’s stagy picturesqueness and violent 
contrasts of dark and light are ill compared 
with the frank symbolism and noble simplicity 
of the Florentine. Thirdly, it should be noticed 
that the plates of Doré’s which display the 
greatest power are invariably those which deal 
with the most horrible and repulsive subjects, 
and of these the horror is generally degraded 
into mere loathsomeness ; while with the sub- 
jects of elevated or tender character M. 
Doré’s imagination entirely deserts him, and 
his work becomes merely vapid and common- 
place. With Botticelli, on the other hand, al- 
though the horror of the subject is felt far 
more intensely than would be possible for the 
majority of people, a somber dignity, like 
Danté’s own, is maintained throughout, and, 
while deeply impressed and saddened, we are 
no more offended or disgusted than we are in 
reading the poem Note also the beauty of 
those occasional glympses from the Celestial 
World in the old master: the dignity of Bea- 
trice, descending meteor like through the sky; 
the grace of the angel, passing toward the 
City of Dis like a breath of cool air through 
the stifling heat. Compare these with Doré’s 
meaningless vulgarities, and think if this be 
progress ! 

Passing with a word of reprobation the hid- 
eous caricature which does duty asa portrait 
of Dante in the modern edition, let us now 
compare the two artistsa’s conceptions of the first 
scene within the Gate of Hell. The crowd 
thronging inte Charon’s boat—how full of char- 
acter in the old engraving ! Pope, emperor, and 
sinners of meaner rank alike hurrving to their 
doom, with faces full of agony and despair. In 
Doré’s plate there is no individuality of char- 
acter—nothing but a multitude of human 
forms, more or less violently distorted; while, 
passing to the next canto, M. Doré’s represent- 
ation of Homer might prove, to those inclined 
to place much faith in ft, an involuntary argu- 
ment in favor of those skeptical persons who 
discredit the bard with the authorship of the 
works attributed to him. But take now the 
despairing lovers, tempest-tossed forever on 
the flerce winds of resistless passion. In these, 
again, the modern artist sees but an opportu- 
nity for the display of his anatomical knowl- 
edge ; while Francesca—is this commonplace 
woman Francesca da Rimini, the heroine of 
the tenderest, most pathetic love-story ever 
told? How different is all this with Botticelli! 
We feel with him the misery of the condemned 

souls, beaten hither and thither by the rest- 
less blast—here, too, flying madly against each 
other, the violence of short-lived lust changed 
into the anguish of everlasting hate; while 
Francesca and her lover, consoled even here by 
the consciousness of mutual love, deathlese as 
their pain, float downward toward the poet, 


——“as doves 
By fond desire invited.” 


In the vext cento Dante describes the pun- 
ishment of the gluttonous, who wallow in 
stinking mire, under a continua) downfall of 
hail and sleet, while the demon Cerberus, 
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“emblem of blind voracity,”’ as Dr. Carlyle 
calls him, keeps guard over them and rends 
them with his talons. Here, as usual, Bottl- 
Celli has expressed the full significance of the 
poet. The souls are dimly discerned through 
the heavy shower, themselves, as it were, half 
effaced by the foul torrent of their low and in- 
ordinate desires. Cerberus clutches them with 
cruel grip, his three faces (two canine, but the 
central human, suggesting the deeper degrada- 
tion of human voracity) full of hunger, infinite 
and unappeasable. The modern materialist, 
however, sees notbing of this symbolism. He 
gives us only writhing, obscene figures, and a 
monster, childish in its unimaginative ugli- 
ness. 

But it would be impossible within the limits 
of an article to criticise in detaf) all the fllus- 
trations. I will, therefore, mention only afew 
more. In the scene before the City of Dis, M. 
Doré’s angel is as insipid as his furies are re- 
volting; and the depth of shuddering awe which 
Botticelli reaches in the stony horror of his Me- 
dusa is as foreign to modern sevsationalism as 
the spiritual dignity which he eleewhere dis- 
plays. In representing the Forest of Suicides, 
the French artist has attempted to excite horror 
by the vulgar expedient of expressing human 
form in the tree-trunks and branches. He 
encceeds, however, in exciting nothing more 
than disgust, and degrades the sad dignity of 
the poem into the vilest grotesque. The fact 
that Doré gives no illustration of the Usurers, 
although Dante speaks of them more than 
once with particular emphasis, is, perhaps, not 
without significance in an ace which has come 
to regard this sin as the legitimate basis of 
commerce. He dwells with apparent enjoy- 
ment on the horrible mutilations of the her- 
etics, heedless of the fact that many things 
which are entirely appropriate and full of 
meaning in a symbolical poem are yet undesir- 
able subjects for pictorial illustration. Dante 
is represented as looking down upon the 
tortured wretches with the complacent scien- 
tific interest of a vivisectionist. But in the 
last scene of all, that realm of sorrow, “the 
place where thou hast need to arm thy heart 
with strength,’”? here Doré’s invention fails 
him, and Lucifer is merely a brutal man, 
gluttonously munching Judas Iscariot, with 
both hands to mouth, much like a dog with a 
bone. 

I think we cannot but feel the alarming 
change in our way of looking upon art, which 
has produced for us a Gustave Doré in place 
of a Botticelli. On the one hand, thought, 
profoun’, yet reverent; feeling, deep and 
sympathizing, yet nobly restrained: the high- 
est spiritual, intellectual, and poetic qualities 
blossoming together into that glorious out- 
burst which has made the age ot Rotticelli and 
the two preceding centuries shine with un- 
equaled splendor in the history of art. And, 
although Botticelli is, doubtless, the most intel- 
lectual painter of his age (I might almost say 
of any age), yet the work of his contempora- 
rie, and still more of those who went before 
him, from the days of Cimabue downward, 
differs from his rather in degree than in 
tendency. If, in the majority of this work, 
we should look fn vain for Botticelli’s intellect- 
ual power, we shall, nevertheless, usually find, 
in greater or less measure, much of his re- 
ligtons sentiment, his calmness and refinement. 

On the other hand, the restlessness of mod 
ern life makes itself more and more felt in all 
its conditions. The function of art has become 
rather to amuse and stimulate than to elevate 
or instruct. Thus, while with the mass of 
peonle that art is most esteemed which excites 
in the most violent manner their jaded or un 
educated sence, 80, with a large proportion of 
the wealth‘er and more idle class, the rage for 
a false estheticism, tempered too often with 
sensuality, has given rise to a phase of art 
scarcely less objectionable. Of this so-cal'ed 
esthetic school I hope to speak more at length 
hereafter. At prerent I will only say that, 
while the sensationel school appeals chiefly to 
those who have little or no art culture, the 
other school leaves these for the most part 
untouchel, but, Lilith-like, attracts within its 
migic influence manyof the most educated in 
art.* 

The few painters of the present age who 
have produced works in which we are glad to 
recognize religious earnestness are, with the 
exception to some extent of Mr. Holman Hunt, 
unhappily not in any sense of the word popu- 
lar; nor can we find anything surprising in 
this, when we consider the depth of uncon- 
scious degradation which popular feeling must 
have attained, in order to accept, and even ap- 
plaud, works which at times not only verge 
upon, but actually come within the bounds of 
downright blasphemy—such, for instance, as 
the well-known head of Christ, in which the 
eyes appear open or closed at the will of the 
spectator. 

* Adam's first wife, Lilith. She excels 
All women in the magic of her locks ; 
And when she winds them round « young man‘s neck, 
She will not ever set him free again.” 
—Wavst, * Walpurgis Nacht,” Shelley's Translation. 
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All who are interested in the subject of art 
should study the Italian art-work of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Consider the lofty genius of its principal 
masters, from Cimabue and Giotto to Botti- 
celli and Bellini, together with the reverence, 
the refinement, the calmness which are the 
general characteristics of their schools, and 
then say whether these things are pot ill ex- 
changed for the unhealthy stimulants or mean- 
ingless commonplaces with which the popular 
mind fs at present so largely nourished. 
Progress and enlightenment, say our modern 
thinkers. We have far outgrown the supersti- 
tions of (bose dark ages. Well, they had their 
Church of Sta. Maria Novella; we have our 
Doré Gallery. ‘* We hold it,’ says Goethe, “a 
damnable audacity to bring forth that tortur- 
ing Cross and the Holy One who suffers on it, 
or to expose them to the light of the sun, 
which hid its face when a reckless world forced 
such a sight on it; to take these mysterious 
secrets, in which the divine depth of sorrow 
lies hid, and play with them, fondle them, and 
trick them out, and rest not til] the most rev- 
erend of all solemnities appears vulgar and 
paltry.””"—(‘* Wilhelm Meister’s Travels,” chap- 
ter xi.) 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Fyn Notes. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC M. BIRD, 


I sHALL lump, this week, items, mostly of 
recent development, as to several prominent 
lyrics. 

‘* When all thy mercies, O my God."’—Serious 
doubts have been cast on Addison’s authorship 
of this famous hymn. A Mr. E. J. L. Scott, 
rummagin~« lately among old state papers, came 
upon it, enclosed in a begging letter from one 
Richmond, who appears (so far as one may 
decipher his amazing style) to claim it as his 
own, and to found thereon a plea for church 
preferment, The writer is eupposed to have 
been rector of Walton, Lancaster, from 1690 to 
1720. This epistle is a curiosity in ite way, and 
worth copying (from The Atheneum of July 
10th) in this connection, if not for its own 
demerits. Mr. Scott thinks “that Ellis, on 
receipt of the hymn, handed it to Addison, to 
use as he pleased.” 

“For The Rt Worshinfnll Mr Jnstice Ellis 
In Pell Mall. | Most Honored &r | Your Piety 
And Prudence Your Charity and Candor En- 
grave Your Name for Posterity: As well as 
the Present Age to Admire Therein Anpropri- 
ate this Most Excellent Hymn 8nitalile 8 to 
Yonr Excellent Virtues, And hope it may 
nrove A Motive for Your Honors Christian 
Renevolence To the Anthor in: Adversity To 
Comfort the Sorrows In Life. Shall he Thank- 
tll to Heaven And Your Worshinas Most 
Gracione hand Ricnarp Rioumonp” 

The reader can judge for himself ; but I sub- 
mit that he who could write such a letter 
as this could not write such a poem. The En- 
glish, not to speak of the sentiments, is too 
wide aport in the two. Mr. Richmond, pace 
his ashes, may rather have stolen the verses, 
and indited the above prose after too mnch 
punch. Moreover, his abject complaint does 
not fit with the languace of the verses or with 
their heading: ‘“‘ A Divine Hymn, In Praising 
The Almichty Jehova For the Manifold Mer- 
cies And Blessings Wee have Received.” Ac- 
cording to the letter, he had not received 
enough of such to keep his spirits up to any 
decent level. 

Addison’s words, in introducing the hymn 
in the Spectator (August 9th, 17!2) offer, in- 
deed, no strong presumption of his own an- 
thorship. ‘I have already oblized the Publick 
with some Pieces of Divine Poetry which have ~ 
fallen into my hands, and as they have met with 
the Reception which they deserved, I shall from 
time to time communicate any Work of the 
same Nature which has not anpeared in Print 
and may be acceptable to my Rea‘lers.”’ But, if 
he were unlikely thus to speak of his own 
verses, a fortiori, even a promotion-hunter 
would scarcely offer his own as “ this most ex- 
cellent hymn.’”’ If we are to judge by these 
indications, the writer is vet to be found. It 
was not uncommon for poems of merit in that 
age to be handed about in MS. for some time 
before they were printed. The first edition of 
Gray’s *“‘ Elegy’ was published, without his 
knowledze or consent, by one who coolly an- 
nounces that he thought it too good to be kept 
out of print. 

“* Great God, what do I see and hear? "—This 
piece, I am told, lately received some notice 
from The Observer ; but I do not mike out that 
any new light was cast on the subject. There 
is none to shed. indeed, excent by exploding 
an old and obstinate though Lilliputian error. 
The hymn is almost alwavs credited to 
“¢ Bartholomew Ringwaldt and William Bengo 
Collyer,’’ whereas the former name should be 
omitted. The first stanza appeared anons- 
mously in two collections (Aspland’s and 
Kempthome’s) of the year 1810, and ip an undat- 
ed edition of Basil Woodd’s, perhaps earlier. 
It is in the same meter and on the same teple 
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with Ringwaldt’s “ sis jewisslich ander Zeit" 
(long called “Luther s Hymn,” after the 
fashion of atime which thought everything 
German must be Luther’s) and roughly resem- 
bles its first two stanzas, by which, indeed, it 
may have been suggested or on them based. 
No more than this. We have Ringwaldt’s 
original and tolerably close translation of it by 
Jacobi. This familiar verse is not a translation 
of any part of it. Collyer found this verse, and 
wrote the rest of the hymn as we have It, ex- 
cept as his added verses have been more or less 
trinkered by various compilers. So it would 
be more accurate to say “1810 and W. B. Coll- 
yer,” or the like, than to introduce Ringwaldt’s 
name where it does not properly belong. As 
fitly might the anonymous “ O for the death 
of those who slumber in the Lord ”’ (1831) be 
ascribed to Montgomery, having taken Its first 
Mne and something of its starting idea from 
his “‘ Ode to the Volunteers of Britain,”’ 1806. 

“ Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing.”"—This is 
now credited to Fawcett, on grounds not, 
indeed, of certainty, but sufficient to bear 
down Shirley's claim, which was of the slight- 
est. The hymn appeared with Fawcett’s name 
in several early collections, two of them 
(Ward's, York, 1786, and Harris’s 7th edition, 
Hull, 1791) published in his county. As he 
was then living in these parts and well known, 
itis thought unlikely that these editors were 
mistaken. That Fawcett did not include this 
piece in his volume of 1782 and 1817 proves 
nothing, for he omitted other hymns of his 
own that had appeared as early 981777. Other 
writers have disowned or neglected some of 
their most popular pieces. Z. g.,1f a century 
hence the ‘‘Complete Edition’ of Dr. Ray 
Palmer's poems (1876) were extant and sundry 
other books had perished, it might be plausibly 
argued that “O sweetly breathe the lyres 
above’? was not his. 

WATERLOO, Ia 





Personalities. 


How Fadwin Arnold, author of “ The Licht 
of Asia,’’ found his wife is thus described bya 
friend. Mr. Arnold was in the British Museum 
one day—the day when the pictures by the old 
masters were allowed to be copied—when his 
attention was arrested as never before by a 
picture of Perugino, which a beautiful young 
lady was copying. Irresistibly he halted, and 
admired the painting with ber. Presently the 
face of the fair woman in his eyes grew more 
charming than the work of Perugino, and Mr. 
Arnold did not rest until Miss Fanny Channing, 
the daughter of the Rev. W. H. Channing, of 
London, had become his wife. He was married 
in 1860, and his home life is said to have been 
exceptionally happy. 





-+++It fs said that when Adelina Patti was a 
little girl of ten years she had a filial attach- 
ment for Ole Bull, whom she always called 
**Oley,”’ and that he relied more upon her 
criticism of his playing than upon that of any 
other judge, the development of her musical 
powers even at that early age being extraord- 
inary. 


«-+-dames Russell Lowell, says the London 
Vanity Fair ‘is a learned, kindly, strong, 
pleasant, honest man. H: writes with great 
quickness and facility, and always with great 
correctness, that English language of which he 
is so proud and so fond; and he is personally 
altogether one of the most delightful of men.” 


....Herbert Spencer, the distinguished 
philosophical writer, is deccribed as being of 
medium statue, slimly built, long-legged, and 
a great walker. He isa bachelor, living in a 
quiet boarding-house in the West End of 
London. He talks with the same force and 
perspicuity as he writes. 


...-Bitting Bull is described as being the 
most intrepid, intelligent, and energetic savage 
living, and that he never will consent to sur- 
render unconditionally to the United States 
authorities. He is forty-eight years of age, 
and has a family consisting of three daughters 
and one son. 


...-Postmaster-General Key has written a 
letter of commendation to William A. Buck- 
ingham, a boy of Milford, Ct., who saw a mail- 
bag fall from a train and carried it to the 
depot, and has also directed that a set of 
Government stamps, worth $265, be sent to 
him. 


....General Joseph R. Hawley has been in- 
vited by the National Board of Trustees of 
Antietam Cenetery to deliver the oration at 
the dedicatory exercises and unveiling of the 
soldiers’ monument, just completed, on the 
battle-field of Antietam. 


.. Judge Folger, of the New York Court of 
Appeals, Republican nominee for Chief Judve 
of the same tribunal, was born cn Nantucket 
and is a member of the famous Folger family 
of that island to which Benjamin Franklin’s 
mother also be’ #nged. 








....J0bn A. Cuthbert, of Mobile, Ala., is the 
oldest ex-member of Congress now living. He 
was born in Georgia, in 1778, still practices law 
in Mobile, and fs said to enjoy excellent 
health. 


...-Assistant-Surgeon George Evers, who 
was present on the decisive field of Waterloo, 
as a newly-gazetted hospital assistant, has 
just died. He was the last of the ‘“‘ Waterloo 
doctors.”” 

..--Mr. Thom, the editor of Notes and 
Queries, has retired from the office of assistant 
librarian of the House of Lords, at the age of 
seventy-seven, on a pension of $3,750 a year. 


School and College. 


Tue annual meeting of the trustees of 
Brown University was held at Providence, R. 
I., on the afternoon of September ist, and, 
though the attendance was not large, several 
important steps were taken for the benefit of 
the institution. In compliance with the wishes 
of the late Stephen T. Olney, who left the sum 
of $25,000 to be devoted to that purpose, a new 
professorship was founded, with special refer- 
ence to instruction in botanical studies, of 
which Mr. Olney was very fond. The herba- 
rium also bequeathed by Mr. Olney is to be 
known as the Jierbarium Olneyanum. A sam 
of money was appropriated for improving the 
campus, which will be lowered several fect 
and leveled. President Robinson has returned 
from his trip to Colorado, in excellent health. 











...-A tract of eighteen acres, near the cor- 
nerof Winthrop Avenue and Goffe Street, in 
New Haven, is about to be purchased as an 
athletic field for the students of Yale College. 
The total expense, including the laying out of 
the grounds, will be about $35,000, to be 
ralsed by subscriptions among the under- 
graduates and alumni. The College author- 
ities favor the scheme, and, in case it succeeds, 
the land will be held by the Cullege corpora- 
ation, thus avoiding taxation. 


.-.-The trustees of Hamilton Co lege have 
appointed from their number a committee of 
five to secure a successor to President Brown, 
resigned. The financial condition of the 
College, which has not been flourishing of late, 
is now thought to be improving. The sum of 
$39,000 has been devoted to the establishment 
of the ‘‘ Pratt Professorship,’’ so called after 
the donor. It is not yet decided to what 
branch of study the new professorship shall be 
devoted. 

.... The enlored Bantists of Texas, Arkansas, 
and Northern Louisiana, numbering about 
100,000, have determined to arise and build a 
college for the education of ministers and 
teachers, fn the city of Marshall, Texas. They 
are making a vigorons and snecessful effort to 
raise $10,000 for this purpose among them- 
selves, and they are hoping that a like amount 
may be contributed through the American 
Baptist Home Mission Soctety. — 


....The statement that the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, United States minister to Germany, 
war about to resign the presidency of Cornell 
University has been contradicted by letters 
recently received from him. He writes from 
Berlin, expressing his purpose to resume his 
duties at Cornell some time during the coming 
year. His determination cannot fail to give 
great satisfaction to the trustees and friends 
of the institution. 

....More than one-third of the public school 
children in New York City are near-sighted to 
a greater or less extent, owing tothe bad light- 
tne and defective ventilation of the school- 
houses. The echolars are compelled to hoid 
the’r booke near their faces, in order to see 
clearly, and thus their eyesight is impaired. 


....Among the new appointments at Cornell 
University are those of J. B. Webb, to be pro- 
fessor of applied seience and theoretical me- 
chanics, and of W. C. Kerr, to be professor of 
mechanical en gineering. 


...-The Rev. Thomas 8. Childs, D.D., of 
Hartford, Conn., has accepted the chair of 
mental and moral science in the Presbyterian 
University of Wooster, Ohio. He begins his 
duties next year. 


....Rev. W. H. DeMotte, D.D., of the M- 
nois Wesleyan University, has accepted the 
presidency of the Kansas Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Olathe. 


.+«-There are in the United States 358 col- 
leges. Of these, 14 were established prior to 
1790; 13 between 1820 and 1850; and 25i 
during the last thirty years. 


....-Michigan has 842,138 scholars, with 18,- 
616 teachers. The average wages of the men 
per month are $29.93 ; of the women, $16.21. 


...-A Presbsterian theological seminary has 
been established in Tokio, Japan. 


.-+.There are 283 Protestant common schools 
in Turkey, 





| Rebbles 


Unrortonats for authors: Only men who 
can’t write make their mark. 


-+«-An Oswego man, who can’t say anything 
mean about his wife’s mother himself, wants 
her to run for office. 


..-.“ Bridget, this dust upon the furniture 
is intolerable. What shall I do?’ “Do as I 
do, marm. Pay no attention to it.” 


. “* Who does not long to die for his coun- 
try?’’ asks Private Dalzell. ‘‘ We’re the man, 
sir! We prefer to live and serve her.”’ 


-...Teacher: “Suppose thst you bhavetwo 
sticks of candy, and your. big brother gives 
you two more; how many have you got then ?”’ 
Little Boy (ehaking bis head): “You don’t know 
him. Heain’t that kind of a boy.’’ 


....The Philadelphia Herald says that the 
women of that city are busily engaged in 
getting up political clubs. They are about 
two feet long, and only appear on parade when 
the husbands of the women come home late at 
night. 


....An English servant-girl, who had returned 
from the United States to visit her friends at 
home, was told that she “‘ looked really aristo- 
cratic.” To which she responded: ‘ Yes, in 
America all of us domestics belong to the hire 
class.”’ 


..-.The Roman Catholic Bishop of B—— is 
a most energetic cleric. He performs as much 
parish duty, I believe, as most priests. He re- 
ceived the other day the confession of a little 
boy. At the close, said His Right Reverence: 
“Well, have you anything more to tell me?” 
**No,”’ said the lad, deprecatingly; “‘ but I'll 
have more next time!” 


...“Can you keep a secret?” said Mr. 
Middlerib, impressively, look'ng at his wife. 
‘Indeed, I can,” she exclaime®, eagerly, run- 
ning across the room, that she might cling to 
the lappels of his coat while she listened. 
“ Well,’’ said the brutal man, “‘ you can do a 
great deal more than I can, then. I never 
could remember one long enough to tell it.” 


....A man came into an editor’s room with 
a large roll of manuscript under his arm, and 
said, very politely: ‘‘1 have a trifle here about 
the beantifal sunset yesterday, which was 
dashed off by a friend of mine, which I would 
like inserted, if you have room.”’ “ Plenty of 
room. Justinsert it yourself,’’ replied the edi- 
tor, gently pushing the waste-paper basket 
toward him. 


....Spinster Landlady: ‘‘Then you and your 
Mamma want the same rooms you had last 
year?’ Young Lady: “ Yes, Miss Spriggins. 
Only it isn’t Mamma who is with me; but my 
husband. I’ve got married since last year.’’ 
Spinster Landlady: “ Lor’ now, have you? I’m 
glad to hearit. Yet, after all, I don’t know 
why I should be glad. You never did me any 
harm, poor dear.’’ 


...-Pretty prattler.—(After the wedding 
breakfast; departure of the happy pair.) Child: 
‘‘ Why do you throw things st the pretty lady 
in the carriage?’ Young Lady: “For luck, 
dear.” Child: ** And why doesn’t she throw 
them back?” Young Lady: “‘ Oh! that would 
be rude.” Child(promptiy): ‘ No, it wouldn’t. 
Ma does!” (Pleasant for ma and pa, who over- 
hear and know that others overhear also.) 


...-A young lady was speaking to a friend 
who had called upon her regarding a trait 
characteristic of her mother, who always hada 
good word to say to every one. ‘Why,’ she 
said, “I believe, if Satan were under discussion, 
Mother would have a good word to say for 
him.’? Just then the mother entered, and was 
informed what the daughter had said; where- 
upon she quietly said: ‘‘ Well, my dear, I think 
we might all imitate Satan’s perseverance.’’ 


..’Tis said that thirty inches span 
The average woman's waist, 
And just so long the arm of man. 
So, when ’tis snugly placed 
Around the damsel whom one treasures, 
There is conformity of measures. 


How admirable are thy works, 
O Nature, kind and dear! 
For, spite of all thy kinks and quirks 
And various doings queer, 
Thou moldest waists of proper bias, 
While arms to fit thou dost supply us. 


... There ts a story that the Duke of Argyll 
and the Duke of Sutherland were once travel- 
ing together by railway, when a commercial 
traveler entered the carriage. The new-comer 
took his share in general conversation, till one 
of the peers got out at an intermediate station. 
The commercial traveler then asked his com- 
panion if he knew who the “ party”’ was, and, 
on being enlightened, exclaimed: ‘‘ Dearme! 
Was that really the Duke of # Just think 
of bis talking in that affable way to a couple 
of little cads like you and me!” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAILEY, J., ord. at Guyandotte, W.. Va. 
BLACKMAN, A. C., accepts call to Marinette, 


Wis 


BRAISLIN, Epwarp, Mt. Holly, N. J., de- 
clines call to Meriden, Conn. 


COLLINS, T. J., St. Clair, Mich , resigns. 

COOK, J. H., ord. at Guyandotte, W. Va. 

sore, C. T. W., ord. at Pleasant Valley, W. 
a. 














EVERETT, 8. P., Coleraine, Mass., accepts 
eall to South Hampton, N. H. 

FRAME, T. C, recognized as pastor of new 
church at Burlington, Penn. 


HENDERSON, J. R., Rochester Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Pentield, N. Y. 


MASON, Epwarp D., ord. at Passumpsic, Vt. 

MILLER, C. C., Stanton, Mich., resigns. 

MILLER, W. K., called to Camanche, Iowa. 

NUNN,I B., becomes pastor of new church 
at Argyle, Mich. 

PHILLIPS, J. L., Pittsburgh, Penn., accepts 
call to Clyde, O. 

SMITH, 8. A., ord. at Mount Olivet, Kan. 

TODD, J. E., ord. at Sciota, Il. 

TREVOR, R., ord. at Bainbridge, Neb. 

VINCENT, J. W., Kansas City, Mo., resigns. 

WILLIS, G. T., becomes pastor of new church 
at Dana, Ind. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, Frank § , Westhoro’, accepts call to 
Bethesda ch., Reading, Mass. 
ALCOTT, W. P., @\elmsford, Mass., resigns. 
——— W.G.. Pror., ord. at Oberlin, 


BLADES, J. T., accepts call to South ch., 
Campello, Mass. 

BLAKE, 8. L., inst. in Calvinistic ch. at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
CARR, WituraMm, ord. 

Sept. Ist. 
COBB, F. W., died, Sept. 4th, at Lynn, Mass. 
FAY, 8. P., Bangor, supplies Village ch., Der- 
chester, Me., one year. 
HOWARD, R. B., inst. at Rockport, Mass., 


at Irasburgh, Vt., 


Sept. 8d. 

McINTIRE, C. C., Rockport, Mass., dismissed, 
Sept. 3d. 

PIKE, J. W. C., died recently, at East Doug- 
las. Mass. 


RICHARDSON, J. B., last class Union Sem- 
inary, N. Y., called to First ch., Hiawatha, 
Kan. 

RUSSELL, Jonx, Yale Seminary, invited to 
supply at Chester, Conn., till April 1st. 
STINSON. H. A., dismissed from Plymouth 

ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WASHBURN, G. Y., declines call to Harwich, 
Maes. 

WELLS. J. D., Litchfield, Mich., removes to 
Kokomo, Ind. 


LUTHERAN. 

FETZER, C. A., accepts call to Greenville, 
Penn. 

LERCH, J. E., Samuel’s Depot, Ky., accepts 
call to Grandview, Ind. 

MAYER, C. H., inst. at Greenville, Ohio. 

PETERS, H., accepts call to Saegerstown, 
Penn. 

SANDERS, Jorn, settles at Ridgeway, Penn. 

SCHULTZE, J. C., removes from Ironville 
to Lancaster, 

TIEMANN, C. F., accepts call to Freeport, 
Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARR. 8. E., removes from Charleston, Ind., 
to Pewee Valley, Ky. 

BROWN, E. W., Evensburg, Penn., called to 
Chesterville, O. 

BROWN, R. M., Emsworth, Penn., resigns. 

BYRAM, A B., removes from Greenville, Il., 
to Fremont, Neb. 

DARDEN, W. H.. removes from Petaluma to 
San Francisco, Cal. 

DAY, A. R., removes from Sheldon to Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa. 

FALCONER, W. C., D. D., St. Louis, Mo., 
called to First ch., Springfield, O. 

JOHNSON, Georce N., removes from Steu- 
benville, O., to McKeesport, Penn. 

LANMAN, J. M., removes from Rome to 
Auburn City, Ind 

ROSE, A., removes from Cottage Grove, Wis., 
to Shelbyville, Ind. 

SKILLMAN, WItuts B., called to Roxboro, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

SOULE, J. B. L., D. D., becomes pastor at 
Highland Park, Ill. 

STUART, Jonx, Olney, Ill., accepts call to 
Princeton, Ind. 

WATSON, James CLEMSON, died recently, 2: 
Philadelphia, aged 75. 

WILSON, W. S., Carmi, II1., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BURDITT, J. F., of last class of Newton Theo. 
Sem., ord., September 2d, at Kingston, 
Mass. . 

CHAMBERS, Georce A., Callicoon Depot, N. 
Y., accepts call to Anamosa, Iowa. 

GUIREY, Georcez, Oakland, accepts also the 
pastorate of Union Square ch., San Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 

PITTS, THomas D., Stubenri@le, O., resigns, 

ROBERTS, Water C., Plainville, Conn., ac- 
cepts eall to Cranford. N. J. 

ROSEVELL, SHERWwoopD, ord. deacon at Oma- 


ha, Neb. 
TROMPSON, H., accepts call to Watertown, 





Wi 
WADDILE, J. Cooper, becomes rector at 
Matagorda, Texas. 
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Tue most remarkable paper at the meeting 
of the American Association for Advancement 
of Seience was that of Professor Bell, upon his 
new instrument, the Photophone. Articulate 
speech is transmitted by this instrument a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, by means of a 
beam of light, the beam being itself put into 
vibration by reflection from the sflvered sur- 
face of athin metal plate, against which the 
voice is directed. A beam of sunlight is di- 
rected by a mirror upon a lens 6 or 7 inches 
in diameter, which brings the rays toa focus 
upon the surface of the transmitter-plate. 
After reflection here, the rays are again ren- 
dered parallel by passing through a second 
similar lens, wherce they go to the receiving 
station. Here they are received upon a large 
concave mirror (a locomotive headlight reflect- 
or), Which converges them upon the sensitive 
surface of the receiver. This consists essen- 
tially of a thin cylindrical film of selenium—or, 
rather, a series of narrow rings—through which 
a current of electricity from a battery is kept 
flowing, having an ordinary telephone in the 
cirentt. So long as the light concentrated 
upon the selenium is steady, a person with 
the telephone at his ear hears: nothing; 
but the slightest tremor in the beam 
affects the conductivity of the selenium, and 
so alters the strength of the current, and this 
alteration is heard as a sound in the telephone. 
Thus, when the transmitting membrane fs put 
{nto vibration by the voice, and by its quiver- 
ing breaks up the beam of light,these quiverings 
of the beam are retranslated into sound at the 
receiving end and plainly heard as words. The 
writer heard in this way (as scores of others 
also did) the remarkable story of ‘‘ Mary and 
her lamb” and other telephonic test phrases, 
transmitted by a beam of sunlight about two 
hundred feet. The instrument has heen 
worked nearly eight hundred feet, and there is 


no reason why it may not work a mile or more. 
The invention involves no new principles. 
Any scientific man would have been able to 
say beforehand that such an apparatus would 
produce the same sort of an effect actually 
obtained. Probably, however, all would have 
agreed that the sounds would be too faint to 
be heard by any human ear. The real wonder 
is the sensitiveness of our hearing organs. The 
ingennity, also, with which Mr. Bell has over- 
come the numerous practical difficulties is very 
great. The utility of such an instrument, 
esnecially in military operations, is. of course, 
self-evident. 





...-One of the weak points of modern scien- 
tifie deductions is that they are often made on 
evidence which subsequently proves fallacious. 
There have been works of very high preten- 
sions, works giving chapter and verse for every 
fact adduced, but with very little effort to sift 
out the apocryphal from that which has un- 
doubted claims to our respect. In thoce chap- 
ters referring to the cross-fertilization of flow- 
ers are many of these doubtful verses. It has, 
for instance, been freely promulgated by emt- 
nent writers that New Zealand lacks brilliantly- 
colored or sweet-ecented flowers, and {s, con- 
sequently, poor in insect life; and this sup- 
posed fact has been used with effect in the 
romantic accounts we have had of the relation 
of insects to flowers. But now we have a paper 
by Mr. George Thomson, before the Edinburgh 
Botanical Society, in which he shows that there 
was nothing but guesswork in the statement. 
He goes into details, and shows that the number 
of apecies capable of fertilizing flowers, if euch 
special fertilization were general, may include 
many thousands. Of hawk-moths alone he 
says there are many hundreds of species. Mr. 
Wallace, distinguished tn the literature of 


plant-insect life, supposed there were but 300 
species of Coleoptera ; while a subsequent ob- 
server, Captain Brown, makes the number of 
species 1, Then, as to honev-tecreting 
plants, he found that of 262 flowering plants 
examined sronnd one village in New Zealand, 
no less than 99 secreted honey. Of frazrant 
flowers, 25 of the above were sweet-scented. 
While, however, disproving the scarcity of in- 
sects, Mr. Thomson found fully half of the 242 
kinds apparently incapable of self fertilization. 


....It was at one time supposed that twining 
plants each had its own direction. Of some it 
was said they twined with the sun, and 
others against the sun. This is * true 
enough to be the general rule; but oc  ‘ion- 
ally instances are found of a plant having 
the power to twine either way. Instances 
have been placed on record during the past 
ten years. A recent one is given in the Amer- 
tean Naturalist. A Celastrus scandens has been 
found with branches going either way, and the 
growing shoots crossing each other, like net- 
work, 2s they twined round the stem of the 
plant the vine was ascending. 


.---The Arum family is well known to every- 
body by the Indian turnip of our woods or the 
Richardia, or common calla, of our gardens. 
As already noted in these columns, some 
gigantic forms have been discovered of late 
years in Central America and elsewhere. Asa 
contrast, a nny species has now been dis- 
covered. whole plant is under one inch, 

ng rose-colored. It 


the flower-like ry bei 
is described b . Beccari, in the “‘ Proceed- 





ings of the al Horticultural Society of 
Tuseany,” as Microcasia pygmea, 
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The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
twill be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Nshera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 





MACDONALD’S ST. JOHN.* 





Tris volume was favorably received 
when first issued, somewhat more than 
three years ago, so that an apology for now 
sending it round again to the religious press 
is not obvious. Yet, as its appropriate 
place, readily perceived from its title alone, 
is beside the ‘‘Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” by Conybeare and Howson, and 
“John the Baptist,” by Henry R. Rey- 
nolds, D. D., we very cheerfully redirect 
attention to the work. It is well known 
that from the moment the researches and 
treatise of Conybeare and Howson gathered 
such a wealth of learning, light, and illus- 
tration around the age, the scenes, the con- 
temporaries, the life and the deeds of the 
apostle to the Gentiles the study of his 
career and character took a new start, pop- 
ular interest was absorbed in the fresh in- 
vestigation for years, until the information 
presented had become generally acquired, 
and thus a wide field hitherto undeveloped 
stimulated biblical examination to an en- 
thusiasm and a progress even yet unceas- 
ing. It was not strange that this wonder- 
ful success should lead to attempts similar- 
ly to illustrate other great characters, or 
even, as in recent times, to sketch the same 
life in a different manner. After the most 
prominent and laborious among the apos- 
tles, Paul, who, for intimate associaticn 
with the Master himself, for nobility of 
spirit, and for beauty cf life, more deserves 
all the exposition which learning, all the 
light which historical research, all the serv- 
ice of glowing portrayal which genius 
could throw around his course and his 
memory than the beloved disciple, John? 
And Dr. Macdonald's effort to contribute to 
this end evidently dates from and imitates 
the former, and, as such, is worthy of our 
grateful recognition. But, as the rise and 
prevalence of the movement to study the 
Scriptures according to the selections of the 
International Series diverted attention to 
great extent from the contemplation of the 
former apostle, with his active evangeliza- 
tions, so it has also operated almost wholly 
to withhold attention and sacred study, 
which otherwise would have been bestowed 
on the history of the latter, with his 
achievements, from following any such 
memorial as this. While the design of the 
International Series is a good one and its 
adoption not without benefits, it cannot be 
denied that in excluding everything else for 
aseries of years from popular occupation 
lies a serious disadvantage. This, how- 
ever, need not restrain a large number of 
biblical scholars or Bible-classes, at liberty 
to pursue an independent course. 

The plan and scope of Dr. Macdonald’s 
work may be briefly told. It is to present 
the various parts of the Apostle John’s life 
in their connection with one another, as 
related to the ministry of Christ, as in- 
volved in the founding of certain branches 
of the Church, and to view that life asa 
personal link binding together three very 
different portions of Scripture—his writings 
—the Gospel of John, the Epistles of John, 
and the Apocalypse. To this end the 
author treats of the place in history and the 
character of the period in which this apostle 
appeared; describes his parentage, early 
life, and the physical features of those 
portions of the Holy Land with which he 
was concerned ; notices the influence ex- 
erted upon him by John the Baptist; en- 
larges upon his training under the” Master; 
notes the effect of the great sacrifice offered 
by Jesus; speaks of the crowning proof of 
the Messiahship, as involved in the resur- 
rection ; recounts the history of John, re- 
vealed in the Acts of the Apostles ; traces 
his journey by sea to Ephesus, and the 
persecution separating the two periods of 
his life which drove him into banishment 
on Patmos; analyses the Apocalypse, with 
a discussion of its date and design; con- 
tinues John’s traditionary history, down.to 


*Tae Lave asp WRITINGS oF Sr. Joux. By James 
M. MacponaLp,D.D. Edited with an Introduction by 
Tae Vesey REVEREXD J.8. Howson, D.D. New York: 
Charles Scribner's fons. 
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a 
the date of writing the Fourth Gospel, 


adding a synopsis of its contents and 
purpose; and returns to his last days and 
farewell epistles, breathing the spirit of 
heavenly love. Of all his writings a 
revised translation is presented, together 
with brief explanatory notes. This 
indication, however, of method and treat 
ment fails to convey an impression of the 
prominence allowed by Dr. Macdonald to 
that portion of John’s life falling under the 
direct association and discipline of the 
Divine Teacher, together with an unex- 
pressed yet evident purpose to increase 
thereby our homage of that Teacher, and, 
through the disciple’s writings, to illuminate 
his Gospel. No statement is needed to 
render the lesson plain that, by the effects 
produced on John through the instruction 
of Christ; by the results inevitable from the 
close friendship which subsisted between 
this follower and his Leader; by the pecu- 
liarities of John’s mode of representing the 
spirit of Christ; and by the advantage we 
gain in gazing, so to speak, through the 
eyes of this evangelist, on the bearing, the 
philosophy, and the purposes of our Lord, 
we are to arrive at a better appreciation of 
the person and doctrines of our Saviour, to 
which result everything, even the nominal 
purpose of the book, is subservient. In 
addition to this, it is apparent throughout 
the work that its writer assigns supremacy 
to the spiritual features of the religion of 
Christ, as high above outward ordinances. 
“God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit.” ‘‘ It is 
the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing.”” If the son of Zebedee has 
given us teachings in spiritual metaphysics 
to which we find no parallel in the synop- 
tical gospels, it is because he had heard 
them under the tuition of Christ himself. 
His making use of such favorite terms 
as “‘ light and darkness,” ‘‘ life and death,” 
“love and hate,” ‘‘ truth and lie,” ‘“‘world,” 
and ‘‘abiding” were not original with 
John. ‘He had heard them, in the long, 
golden hush of the summer evenings, by 
the shore of the Lake of Galilce; in the sor- 
row of the guest-chamber; between the 
Brook of Kedron and the Garden of Agony; 
during the days when the risen Lord spoke 
of the things pertaining to the Kingdom of 
God.” Such words are but echoes, in which 
we hear terms that fell from the Redeemer’s 
lips; some of them, perhaps, at times when 
John was enjoying the innermost place, the 
closer friendship, and the peculiar honors of 
the Saviour of the world. 

One or two other strong points are such 
as the following. 

Dr. Macdonald endeavors to correct a 
popular misapprehension, arising, perhaps, 
from the fact that in his Gospel he dwells 
so much on love, but with which tradition 
and art have had much to do, concciving 
John to have been all mildness, distin- 
guished by a feminine softness and destitute 
of strong, positive elements. His traits, on 
the contrary, were those of decision and 
energy, regenerated and sanctified by di- 
vine grace, yet not eradicated thereby. He 
was a Galilean, of a temperament naturally 
ardent and fierce, who wished, on one oc- 
casion, to call down fire from Heaven to 
consume a village of Samaritans, and who, 
on another, of his own aceord, rebuked a 
man for casting out devils, because not fol- 
lowing in the company of Christ. It was 
the manly faculties of strength and zeal 
which so commended him in the regards of 
Jesus as to lead to his selection for the 
great share he was to have in laying ile 
foundation of the Christian faith, amid op- 
position, suffering, and blood. 


To the position taken by Strauss and Re- 
nan, that the appearances of Jesus to his 
disciples were nothing more than visions, 
Dr. Macdonald opposes the fact that he was 
seen alive in the same body in which he 
suffered, by those who saw him dead 
and buried, and who were appointed to 
be witnesses of his resurrection, of whom 
John was one; and that the latter, in testi- 
fying to the verity of the things of whose 
truth he had every opportunity to be satis- 
fied, he endangered or sacrificed all his tem- 
poral interests, without the least prospect of 
earthly gain. He was steadfast to this testi- 
mony while the fiercest persecutions raged. 
Such witnesses at first were themselves un- 
believers, or wholly ignorant of the mean- 


ing of Scripture, repeated in the Saviour’s 





own predictions, and were even terrified at 
the sight of the risen Lord. If they show 
us by what evidence they were convinced 
of his resurrection, and show us lives ever 
afterward unswerved from that conviction, 
we are bound likewise to believe and to 
stand fast. 

While by no means free from minor faults, 
Dr. Macdonald’s style is often striking and 
sometimes beautiful. On one of our Lord’s 
miracles he observes: 


“‘And we are told that all the sick of 
this city, whatever diseases they had, were 
brought to Him and Hecured them; so that 
once in the history of this sin-stricken world 
there has been a considerable place or city 
in which, for a time, no sickness could be 
found. The whole train of human maladies 
was kept at bay by Him to whose word they 
were as obedient as soldiers to their com- 
mander or servants to their master” (p. 69). 


He draws the transfiguration of our Lord 
in such terms as these: 


“‘To add to the grandeur of the scene, 
two other personages appear, one of whom 
had been in Heaven nearly fifteen hundred 
years and the other nearly a thousand, ar- 
rayed in celestial brightness, who enter into 
conversation with the transfigured Christ, 
on the very subject on which he had been 
conversing with his disciples—‘ his decease, 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.’ 
Here were these ambassadors from the City 
of God, es the law and the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament; here were Peter, 
James, and John, the pillars of the New 
Testament Church; here was the great Head 
of the Church; about them, doubtless, the 
holy angelic host. A cloud floats near the 
top of the mountain, illuminated as if it 
embosomed a sun, or the cpegstng from 
on high was tabernacling within it. As 
they entered into the cloud, or the cloud 
began to envelope them, Moses and Elias 
disappeared, and they saw them no more. 
And there came a voice out of the cloud as 
from Onz making it his chariot, or his 

avilion, who said: ‘This is my Beloved 

on, in whom I am well pleased. Hear ye 
him,’ It was He who had just spoken of suf- 
fering and yay Med whom the voice spake, 
whom John and Peter were to see led bound 
as a prisoner by Roman soldiers, treated 
with contempt by sneering Jewish priests, 
crowned with thorns, buffeted and spit 
upon, and dying on the accursed tree,” etc., 
etc. (p. 80). 

Of the end of the Apostle’s earthly career 
he tenderly writes: 

‘‘He continued to the beginning of the 
second century, or to, at least, the third year 
of the Emperor Trajan, and could not have 
been less than one hundred years old at the 
time of his departure. The event took 
place at Ephesus, and his sacred dust, as 
we are allowed to believe, awdits the 
resurrection among the sepulchers of Mount 
Prion. Gently he languished into life. 
Slowly he sank to his rest, like the descend- 
ing sun of a long summer day to its setting. 
There was no sudden extinguishment of 
apostolic light. One apostle after another 
went to his rest; but the life of the young- 
est of their number was prolonged to the 
greatest age of all. Nearly or quite three- 
score years and ten after the crucifixion 
that light still glimmered; and when it 
went out, it was not as the sudden gust 
blows out a candle, but it burned to the 
very socket. And when men were ready 
to say ‘Now it is gone,’ it would flash up 
and reveal those words which might well 
be written in letters of gold: ‘ Little chil- 
dren, love one another’” (p. 383). 


Occasionally Dr. Macdonald indulges in 
conjecture when describing the movements 
of men and events, which never adds 
strength toa doubtful case. It seems hard- 
ly fair to call the disciple or Apostle John 
‘St. John,” and others generally simply 
‘* Matthew,” “‘ Andrew,” ‘‘ Peter.” Pau 
and John possessed no saintliness above 
others among the twelve. It would be safe 
to say that such distinctions are not made 
in Heaven; wherefore, then, on earth? 
The foot-note on the death of Mr. Scribner 
has no ground for existence in this volume. 
We 4o not agree with the author in sup- 
posing John the Baptist’s faith was really 
disturbed when from prison he sent the 
well-knéwn message to Jesus. His many 
sayings and clear prophecy, when a free 
precursor, betray a truer perception and a 
firmer faith than any possessed by our 
Lord’s disciples. 

In like manner, Dr. Macdonald does not 
write as an eye-witness of the scenes pertain- 
ing to his story, and so makes some mis- 
takes. Among these may be mentioned a 
few which careful editing might correct. 
Respecting the food of John the Baptist, he 
says(on p. 35) that his simple wants were 
satisfied with a nourishment which the wil- 
derness afforded, adding that the honey of 
bees flowed in abundance from the clefts of 
the rocks in the wilderness, The last is 
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fot actual now, and, therefore, was not true | positively was not both. As the band of 


then. But on p. 86 he declares: ‘ His 
food was the locusts of the desert and the 
‘wild honey,” or ‘manna,’ that dropped 
from the tamarisks.” Describing a journey 
from Capernaum to Jerusalem, as it crossed 
the plain of Gennesaret, he says: ‘‘ The 
barley-fields would be seen almost white to 
harvest, the wheat beginning to ear, and the 
fig-trees beautiful with blossom” (p. 50). 
But it happens that the blossom of the fig- 
tree is as far as possible from beautiful, 
and, in fact, is never seen, being an exam- 
ple of cryptozamy. Its flowers are minute 
and green, occupying, contrary to custom, 
the inside of an axis, being enclosed within 
& fleshy receptacle, which is hollow and al- 
most closed at the top. They are also 


moncecious, the staminate occurring in the 
upper the pistillate in the lower portion of 
the cavity. Moreover, the period of inflor- 


escence falls while yet this fleshy axis, 
turned outside in, is small and inconspicu- 
ous. Any misconception on such a point 
as this would be dispelled by a glance at 
illustrations in Le Maout and Decaisne’s 
“Traité Générale de Botanique,” p 515, 
or Gray’s ‘Structural and Systemat- 
ic Botany,” page 319. figures 590—592. 
At this late day, there is no excuse 
for accepting or perpetuating the following 
statement, derived from Josephus: ‘‘ The 
walls, by which Mount Moriah had been 
built up and extended from the valley be- 
low, on the north, east, and west, were 
four hundred and fifty feet high; on the 
south side this wall rose to the astonishing 
hicht of six hundred feet” (p. 57). It is 
now fully twelve years ago that Captain 
Warren, by excavations, found the exact 
hight of the Harem-area wall at its south- 
east corner to be about one hundred and 
sixty feet from foundation to top. At the 
southwest angle the difference of level be- 
tween that of the Haram-area (2,420 feet) 
and that of the rock under Robinson's 
Arch (2,325 feet above the sea) is less than 
one hundred feet. At the northwest corner 
the rock without rises above the level of 
the Haram-enclosure within. At the north- 
east corner the difference of level between 
the Haram-surface (2,417 feet) and the 
east of Birket Isratl, outside city 
wall, (from 2,343 to 2,375 feet), will be seen 
to be small. All these facts lay within the 
reach of Dr. Macdonald, and should have 
been preferred to the exaggerated numbers 
of Josephus. On the next page, entering 
into detail about the Jerusalem house in 
general, he informs us: ‘* Round this open 
court are seats, and perhaps a fountain 
plays in the center.” Certainly not. A fea- 
ture of dwellings in Damascus, where there 
isabundance of water, cannot be transferred 
to Jerusalem, where there is none. In like 
manner, detailing the agony of our Lord in 
the Garden: “* The wind sighed among the 
olive-trees, and the waters of the Kedron 
moaned as they rolled over their rocky 
hed” (p. 98). The Brook Cedron was per- 
fectly dry at that time. 

Ou geographical definitions there is much 
error. An attempt is made to demonstrate 
the position of Palestine as occupying *‘ the 


rock 


northern portion of the high mountain 
tract which lies between the great plains of 
(Assyria and the shores of the Mediterran- 
ean” (p. 14)—a successful failure. The site 
of Bethsaida is attributed, by an illustration 


from a photograph, to ’Ain et-Tin—‘ The 
Fountain of the Fig-tree”—one of the locali. 
ties to which Capernaum is assigned, and 
certainly not the spot of Bethsaida, because 
too far south, lying, as it does, at the north. 
ern edge, yet within the land of Gennesargt. 
The limits of the plain of Esdraelon do not 


seem to be well understood. ‘Going up 
from Bethi-shean,as they ap; roached Tabor, 
they would enter on that arm of the great 
plain of Esdraclon which sweeps round the 
base of the mount and extends far to the 


north,” ete. (p. 46). No portion of this 
plain runs north of Mount Tabor. Cana of 
Galilee is in the text (p. 48) identified with 
Khirbet K‘na, or the Kina el-Jelil of Rob- 
inson (‘* Bibl. Res.,” II, 846), the northern 
site in complete ruin and without inhabi- 
tant, looking down on the plain el-Buttauf. 
At the same time, this same Cana of Galilee 
is illustrated by a full-page picture from a 
photograph of Kefr Kenna, the southern 
site and inhabited village, only a short 
way northeast of Nazareth. The one 
does not interpret the other, and Oana 








our Lord with his disciples, passing down 
the Jordan Valley on the cast side of the 
river, approach the ford to Jericho, Dr. 
Macdonald affirms: ‘‘ To the left they see 
Heshbon, where Herod the Great had erect- 
ed one of his citadels” (p. 51). On the con- 
trary, they could not by any means see 
Heshbon, and the Dr. was greatly at fault 
whenever indulging, from the base of his 
Princeton study, in such topographical 
allusions, dependent on local information. 
** Jerusalem,” he goes on to explain, with 
utmost confidence, ‘‘ rested on the southern 
edge of a grand and lofty plateau, which 
occupies the entire area of Central Pales- 
tine,” etc. (p. 60). Quite the reverse. Jeru- 
salem stands on a watershed, or the crest 
of Western Palestine, in distinction from a 
plateau; and by no means at its southern 
portion, which could scarcely be said with 
accuracy of Hebron. On the next page 
he informs his readers that the parting 
scene between ‘‘ Abraham” and Lot tvok 
place on the summit of “‘a lofty hill” rising 
to the eastward of Bethel. This conveys a 
wrong impression, for Bethel, too, stands 
on the watershed of Western Palestine, 
from which the ground descends rapidly 
eastward. Captain Wilson says: ‘‘ The 
ground, which at first breaks down rapidly 
from the great ridge that forms the back- 
bone of Palestine, swells out into a small 
plain, three-quarters of a mile broad, before 
commencing its abrupt descent to the Jor- 
dan Valley; and at the head of this plain, on 
a projecting spur, are the ruins known as 
Et-Tell (‘‘P. E. F. Quarterly Statement,” 
1869, p. 123). Or, once more, on p. 66, the 
route northward across the plain of 
Esdraclon, past Little Hermon, to Naza- 
reth, is said to have caused “‘ Jesus and his 
little band of followers to skirt the western 
side of the plain.” It was rather the east- 
ern side than even the midst of this vale of 
Jezreel. 

In short, by allowing that this volume Is 
the best treatise as yet produced on its sub- 
ject we do not mean to imply that it is 
equal to its type, Conybeare and Howson; 
nor yet that it is all that such a work might 
be. In reality, it falls far short of being a 
product of critical, comprehensive, and 
exhaustive scholarship. On layingit down, 
after perusal,any reader informed in Eastern 
matters will miss many things he expected 
to find, whose parallels are found in its 
pattern. There are fields in the history 
both classical and ecclesiastical, archeology, 
manners, nature, and present condition of 
Palestine, Patmos, and the entire round 
of the Seven Churches, to say nothing of 
Rome, both pagan and papal, almost un- 
touched, which, if thoroughly worked, 
would immeasurably enhance the interest 
and value of a monograph giving a com- 
plete and faultless exhibition of the be- 
loved disciple, John. May what remains 
to be done be done not long hence! 





To the supply of fiction there still appears 
to be no end. Henry Holt & Co., New York, 
bring out in this country the Authorized Edi- 
tion (in their ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series’’) of The 
Mudfoqg Papers. by Charles Dickens. The 
pieces contained in this little volume were 
written for the early numbers of ‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany,” but are now collected for the 
first time and edited by Mr. George Bentley. 
Some of the manuscripts are said to have been 
covered with corrections, erasures, and addi- 
tions, making decipherment somewhat difficult, 
but possible, through the freer and bolder hand 
of earlier years—similar to that of ‘‘Our Mu- 
tual Friend,’ if in both it be not ascribable to 
the quill pen then used. These papers are sin- 
gularly unlike in character and merit, with the 
exception of two—the Reports of the Meetings 
of the Mudfog Association—which are alike 
and alike admirable. In these the genius of 
Dickens fully appears, displaying his best 
humor, keen satire, and peculiar art of render- 
ing mannerism, affectation, cant, whether scien- 
tific, medical, clerical, or ludicrous. This time 
it is the methods of discussion and the apparent- 
ly trivial investigations of learned men that are 
taken off, and with great effect. They them- 
selves will smile at their own picture—“ the 
noble visages of the professors and scientific 
gentlemen, who, some with bald heads, 
some with red heads, some with brown 
heads, some with gray heads, some with 
black heads, and some with block heads.’”’ 
The wit of the newly-invented spectacles 
to assist great statesmen in seeing most 


marvelous horrors on West India planta- 
tions, while they can see nothing whatever in 
the interior of Manchester cotton-mills, or 
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people generally te discover their neighbors’s 
faults, while remaining oblivious to their own, 
is by no means dull or ubscure. And the 
Homeopathists will be amused at “‘ the theory 
that the very m‘nutest amount of any given drug, 
properly d’spersed through the human frame, 
would be productive of precisely the same 
result as a very large dose administered in the 
usual manner.’’ Ladies, “however, will not 
appreciate the prescription that cured a woman 
who coveted a full suit of pearls; for it would 
be effectual anytime, anywhere. It is to be 
regretted that the opening paperin this serics 
is badly blotted by the fault which disfigures 
so much of Dickens’s work—namely, liquor, 
with the maudlin speeches and disgusting 
ways ofan inebriate. With all his genius, it is 
singular that Dickens should have often 
turned to such subjects for effect in the 
ridiculous. No; perbaps he could not avoid 
what was so natural to himself. The admirers 
of Dickens will be all the more attached to 
him by reason of this addition to his works. 
It is now too late to recommend a story 
which has been commended 60 often as to parts 
brought ont in one of our leading magazines, 
and already read to its end by many 
admirers. But to some it may be new to know 
that White Wings: a Yachting Romance, by 
William Black, having reached its final in- 
stallment in the New Monthly, is now published 
in book form by Harper & Bros., New York. 
No one can describe the picturesque features— 
rocks, islands, friths, and lochs of the coast 
of Scotland better than Mr. Black; and no one 
could weave a tale of love on the waters, al 

ternately so bright and so stormy, with more 
genuine enthusiasm or delicate grace than he. 
There is a natural element in his style which 
seems caught from the nature of the scenes he 
sketches, making them almost as vivid to the 
reader’s eye as they would be to a visitor's 
and investing them witb equal charm. Illus- 
trations add attraction to the volume. Those 
who read afterward to throw away will find 
the story in cheap form in one of the issnes of 
the “ Franklin Square Library.” Simflarly 
we noticed two weeks ago the close of a serial 
in The Atlantic Monthly, which is already 
before us in library shape. The Stillwater 
Trogedy, by T. B. Aldrich (Boston: Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co.) is an uncommonly good 
novel, whether considered in respect to 
the character of its romance or the beauty 
of its writing. Its author paints in 
strong, clear colors the curse of sordid 
parsimony, and of severity, neglect, harsh 
treatment toward one deserving only of kind- 
ness and help; and, in the end, the surety of 
providential rescue and reward. It does this, 
and more, without objectionable means, but 
with admirable art and enjoyable diction, pat- 
terns worthy of study for influence and pos- 
sible acquisition. To correspond with its mat- 
ter, the volume is decorated in attractive style. 


....In A New Graft on the Family Tree ( Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.) a recent product of 
“Pansy’s” chaste talent and pen appears. 
Like others preceding, it is an excellent rep- 
resentation of Christian effort and success. 
The ‘* New Graft’’ in this case is a city girl 
that marries a farmer, whose parents are 
narrow-minded and irreligious, while a younger 
son is an infidel, hating churches and their 
members. The position {is a most trying one 
for the young wife; but, by cheerful piety and 
rare tact, she at length wins the whole family 
to faith in Christ, and, in fact, revolutionizes 
an entire parish. Of course, the lesson of this 
is : How many homes could be changed by such 
an earnest, persevering Christian faith and ex- 
ampie? and how many churches could be in- 
spired with new zeal by such stimulating 
prayer and firm endeavor? Let not older 
ones suppose this book designed for chil- 
dren only; for they may be instructed 
quite as much as the young, so long as 
hearts exist discouraged by hope unattained, 
or eyes long perceiving no result, or hands 
grown wetry in well-doing to be strengthened 
and established. The circumstances and the 
achievements of this story are not overdrawn; 
but its characters are often met with in real 
life and the scene may lie more or less in 
every family. 


...-Though fond of historical literature, 
many have neither the time nor inclination for 
an extended course of reading in any single 
branch of history, and to such Modern France, 
by Oscar Browning (Harper’s ‘“ Half-Hour 
Series’’), will prove most acceptab'e. As in 
his companion work, ‘* Modern England,” Mr. 
Browning has succeeded in condensing without 
omitting, and the political history of France, 
from the downfall of Napoleon to the present 
time, is faithfully recorded. Treated briefly, 
the ephemeral nature of the modern French 
forms of government becomes strikingly 
apparent, and we realize more clearly the 
radical difference between English ‘‘ reform” 
and French “ revolution.” Mr. Browning has 
a happy and peculiar talent for abridging his- 
tories, and it isto be hoped that he will con- 
tinue his series, presenting the history of other 
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modern nations in the same concise yet com 
prehensive manner. 


---.The last of the Bodley books bears the 
title Mr. Bodley Abroad, and is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Unex- 
pectedly called to Europe, Mr. Bodley writes 
letters home, and after his return, about 
Thanksgiving time, tells stories of his trip. 
Meantime, the family go to Cape Cod, and then 
return to Roxbury, the children having their 
own little jaunts and adventures, the narration 
of which, with Mrs. Bodley’s explanations and 
enlargements upon her husband’s letters, fill a 
volume of entertainment, half European, half 
American. This is more a young people’s 
volume of amusement, yet of information both 
sterling and more profitable than fiction. The 
book is elegantly made up. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr, SwINBURNE has in press a new vol- 
ume of poems. 


Victor Hugo, it is eaid, will leeve all the 
manuscripts of bis works to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, in Paris. 


...-Miss Bronghton’s new novel, ‘‘Second 
Thoughts,” is about to be published in a 
Russian form by a Moscow house. 





Henry James, Jr., has written a new story, 
entitled ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” which will 
be begun in Macmillan’s Magazine for October. 


“ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada,’’ by 
Clarence King, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, is now ready in a new and 
revised edition, with maps. 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, an old 
contributor, has completed the third volume of 
the ‘‘ Bedtime Stories,’? which will soon be 
issued by Roberts Brothers. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press an 
account of the travels and discoveries of Major 
Serpa Pinto. The work will be profusely 
fllustrated and furnished with descriptive 
maps. 

Among the autumn books of Roberts Broth- 
ers isa story of travel and adventure in the 
Channel Islands, by Susan Coolidge, entitled 
‘*A Guernsey Lily; or, How the Feud was 
Healed.”’ 


Though, of course, his illness will prevent 
Mr. Gladstone from prosecuting any mental 
labor for some time to come, yet he has the 
MS. of a book upon “‘ Tudor Statesmen” far 
advanced. 


T. Whittaker announces, among other works 
in press, a volume of discourses to the clergy 
by the Bishop of Long Island, and a volume of 
sermons on the Church by the Rev. John Cot 
ton Smith, D.D. 


The Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s “Stories 
of War, told by Soldiers,’ which was popular a 
year ago, will have a companion this autumn 
in ‘Stories of the Sea, told by Sailors,” col- 
lected by the same editor. 


Mr. Edison says that he has completely 
solved the problem of electric lighting. Inthe 
October number of the North American Review 
he will state the advantages of electricity over 
gas and explain how the new light is to be 
introduced. 


Firmin-Didot have just begun the publication 
of Walter Scott’s Works, translated into 
French by M. M. P. Louisy and illustrated in 
an exquisite manner by the celebrated artists 
Lix, Adrien Marie, Rion, and Scott. The 
edition begins with “ Ivanhoe.” 


The ‘Globe Hawthorne” will be a com- 
plete edition of his works, in six volumes, with 
twenty-four illustrations, and wil) be published 
at a price that will bring it within the reach of 
all. It will contain his novels, short stories, 
travels, essays, note-books, and books for 
ebildren. 


“ True Manliness,”’ the fourth volume of the 
‘Spare Minute Series,” made up of selections 
from the choicest thoughts in the books 
of Thomas Hughes, will have an intro- 
duction from the pen of James Russell Lowell. 
This book will have additional interest from 
the present visit of Mr. Hughes to this couatry. 


Sir Evelyn Wood, who has just returned 
from South Africa, with the ex-Empress of the 
French, has, during his visit to that country, 
collected a mass of information, which he 
purposes weaving into a “History of the 
Zulu War.”’ Inthis he will defend the mil- 
itary tactics and reputation of Lord Chelms- 
ford. 

Among the other recent publications of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the following are an- 
nounced: “Portugal, Old and New,” by 
Oswald Crawfurd, British consul at Oporto; 
“The Creation and Early Development of 
Mankind,” by Prof. J. H. Chapin ; “ Principles 
of Natural Theology.” by John Bascom ; and 
“A History of Transcendentalism in New 


England.” 
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(Roenco Style).—"panish Rose it (finest Renais- 
sance Stvle\.—Point ¢e France (Lovis XIV Period). 
—Prussels Needle Point (Rococo Stvle).—English 
Po'nt “ate Seventeenth Century).—Flemish Lace 
Edging (from “ Tilton’s Needlework Series,” No. 2). 


KEATS. ASonwer. By Jonx Tass. 
REMINISCENCFS OF JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. By 
Tromas M. BReEweER. 


ItLosrrations.—John J. Audubon.—The Audub 
Homestead. 





A as ~~ OF THE HEBRIDES. By Ameria E. 
ARR. 


ILLUsTRaTIONS.— Flora Macdonald.—Man of the He- 
brides.—Prinee Charles Fdward, from a Portrait by 
Le Tocnne, Par's, 1748.—Prince Charles's Cave on the 
Isle of Skvre, where he hid hefore his Denarture for 
Raasay.—Dvnfu'len Castle, the original Home of the 
Macdonalds in Skye. 


AN AUTUMN HOLIDAY. By Sanan O. Jewerr. 
ILt vaTRaTIONs.—The Lonely Grave.—" The House 


was low and lone.”"—"T etondin the Doorway. a 
“and T happened to look down the Aisle.” 


A napon: HUNT WITH ST. aaa IN TOURAINE. 
By Moncung D. Coxw 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—St. Huhert’s Chanel at Amboise — 
Sen! pture over , St. Hubert’s Chapel. —Lonu's XL 
—Cachot of Cardinal La Ralue at Plessis.— Present 
Anncarance of Plessie lea Tours.—Terra cotta Group: 
The Fntambment.—Chenenceau.—Ohimney Decora- 
tion at Chenonceau.—Castle of Luynes. 


DOES FARMING PAY ? A Porm. By Henry 8. Goop- 


Tr rsre ations.—“ Wa'al, Brother Farmers, these fs 
enr‘oun Dars."—"T ferked them blasted Stun aort 
= ole Nick. "—“T knowed thet Fanner wuz alfired 

art."—**4 enort’n’ Farmer."*—“*On'y I du sav they 
ain" t nothin’ fn ‘im.”—* T’ show ye, naow, she’s hed 
some Posies come.” 


THE WETROPOLIS OF THE PRAIRIES. By A. A. 
Haves, Jr. 

Innrrrratiovs.—Old Kinzie House; First Family 
Reatdence in Chicago.—South Park.—Clark Street 
Draw Pridee.—Gnraon 8 HAnubhard—East Side of 
Btate pron. —Man of Chicago.—In the Tunnel: 
Nicht Scene.—Entrance to River. r.—Chi leago River. 
—The “ Crib. ” or Water.Tower. Private f- 
dence.—Al4tne Square.—Pridge at Lincoln Park — 
Park The Dough merese.—Stone Bridge in Jefferson 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE. A Novex. By Hexryr 
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A BU"DHIST VISION. A Porm. 
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MODERN BEE CULTURE. By M. How ann. 
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7S eee WALKER.” By Captain Jonn Cop- 
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POPULAR BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED. 
CAN SHE ATONE? 


A Novel. By Mrs. Assy Wuitxey Brows. 1l12mo, 
extracioth. $1.25. 


HOMICIDE, NORTH AND SOUTH. 


so Bete ae @ @ peiatore Frequency of Crimes 
—_ in the Various States of the 
fon. By H. V. Reps. 12mo, extra cloth. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS AND 
WANDERING STEPS. 


A Book of Travels. 12mo, extracloth. $1.25. 
JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES. 


Rev. Cuaries H. Srurenow. Being a & Companion 

a to “John Ploughman’s Talk.” ith 42 

characteristic [lustrations. 12mo, extra cloth, $1; 
paper, 50 cents. 


ORION, AND OTHER POEMS. 
i er D. Roperts. Square 12mo, extra 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S GAGE. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


AFD OTIER STORIES. “OurDa,” author of * Ida- 
la,” “ Strathmore,” “ Under Flags,” “ Puck,” 
etc. 12mo, paper cover, 60 cents. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


~~ 'R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. — 


SPENCERIAN 
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STEEL PENS 
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REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION, 
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Mor Young Ladier INSTITUTE, 
Young, La — Piceateld, M BBs 
commences its Sept. 25d, 0. W peely 
known for cantina of “imstraction Goa “great bea 
Spal and salubrity of location. “Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Prin. 


FREEHOLD INSTITUTE, , Freehold, N. J. 
youns p= and bo)s thoroughly prepared x, the 
best colleges, scientific schools and for business. 

CHAMBERS, Principal, 


VAARLI AEP ITY, Boarding CENTRAL PARK, 
Y, Boarding and Day School for 
boys aan oan men 0! to £0. Twenty-sixth year 
begins September | Teno” For Pros sotee address 
of. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
MISS J DE BRD YN KOPS & MISS KEITH, 
een Aveye ue, 
AVE REMUVLD 
cous J East 89th Street, and will, reopen their French 
spending and Day School for Young Ladies, Sept. 30th. 
Ly hn, be in the city Sept. lst. Until then address 
abov: 








OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Sing 
Sing, N.Y. First-class as to charac 3 fae patron 8. 
Jars free. REV. C. D. pal 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 


The New Book of Worship, 
CHRISTIAN PRAISE. 


Edited by Rev. CHARLYS H. RICHARDS, 
assisted by several of the best known and 
most successful Authors and Hditors 
of Church Music. 

The Latest, Cheapest, and Best Hymn and 
Tune Book of its kind offered to Evangel 
ical Churches. Specimen Copy by Mail, 
postpaid, $1.00. For further particulars, 

specimen pages, etc. address the Publishers, 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


756 Broadway, N. Y. 
| ne arene es 
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7 PROP WAYLAND. New Haven, Conn. 


EDUCATION. 
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tellectual advantages. References ral & 
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Henry B. Hype, President Eaviteble Lif Life. 
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The New England Conservatory 
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ourse 


HOLBROOK S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


NG SING, N. Y. 
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Address Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 
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The Young Ladies’ Atheneum, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
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as an ed is unsurpassed in 
America. ay ay 


ELMORE CHASE. Superintendent. 


The Illinois Conservatory of Music, 


2A ACK SORVILLE, LLINOIS, offers Maria 
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addr: ILLIAM D. SANDERS, Superia: 








RYE SEMINARY, Rye, N. Yet ii a 


FLUSHY Ga Y.) INSTIT TE.—Boarding- 
school f oung Men and Boxe. Pe ite Tuesday, 
Sept. 14th, Address HILD. — 

MOUNT HOLYOK SEMINA RY . — Four 
years’ course for women. ratories, cabinets, and 
art-gallery. Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$176 a year. Address Miss WARD,Prin., 8. Hadley, Bass. 


Mo? ores | Boarding Soho INSTITUTE. A 
Bo i. Location pealtt- 
jest In hy - a Thorough preparation for col- 
nee or scient* 1. Boys induced to like their 
tudies. Christian influences. Address the Princt- 
Py 8. H. MOORE, Morristown, N. J. 


Breons SEMINARY for Young Ladi 
11 Montague Terrace, Brooklyn, N. \. (former! 
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rior advantages. Address Mra. M. B. J. WHITE, P 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
FIRST YEARS 


SONG-LAND, 
Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEORGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, ne. and carefully graded 
c Tei « f elemestary lessons, and a generous supply 


For Imitation. 
Sf 0 hi NC S “ Study of Notation. 
“ Recitation. 
“ Special Occasions. 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


‘“‘ First Years in Song-Land” 
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USE 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 


in Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 


Wide-awake Teachers assure us that THE 
is the best of Mr. PaL»xr’s popular Music Books. 


a 
Price $7.50 per dozen: ente each; If sent by mail. 
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JUST PUBL SHED. 
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Improved Piano-forte Method. 


By Huou A. CLaRk, Professor Music University Penn, 
The bes t Instruction Book w the market. Mailed 
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Religious Inteigence, 
THE POPE ON THE BELGIAN RUP 
TURE. 


Tse Pope has delivered an allocution on 
the subject of the rupture between the 
Vatican and the Government of Belgium, 
in which, of course, he attacks the Belgian 
school law, and commends, ina general way, 
the course of the Belgian bishops in opposing 
it. There have been such contradictory state- 
ments made as to the attitude of Leo XII, 
and the character of the correspondence be- 
tween him and the Belgian bishops, that it has 
not been possible to ascertain what the truth 
is. The Pope says, in the allocution referred 
to, that he has caused all the documents, to- 
gether with a narrative of the facts, to he 
published, so that all may understand exact- 
ly what the instructions from Kome to the 
Belgian bishops were. M, Frére-Orban, the 
Belgian premier, asserted in the Chamber of 
Representatives that tae Pope disapproved 
the conduct of the bishops, who ‘‘ neither 
understood his counsels nor respected his 
will.” 














‘The Catholic press is unanimous in 


denying this. Some extracts from letters 
of the Pope to King Leopold are published 
in support of the denial. In one of these 
the Pope is represented as saying: 


* As a consequence of the fatal principles 


that inspired it, this law opens a free 
cours¢ ret only for the present, but also 
for the future—to anbelief and to corruption 
of hen: t among people of faith and trained 


to good movals, ° In the face of 
such # great evil, the bishops could not help 
being overwhelmed with sorrow; they could 
not help raising their voices and trying to 
throw up a barrier against the danger 
which menaced the souls intrusted to their 
care.” 

**to 
use evangelical gentleness toward those who 
deceive themselves and who are carried 
away, even when under the necessity 
resisting error rigorously.’ 

* Now let us see what he says in his allo- 
cution to the cardinals. He has been moved, 


But in another he counsels the bishops 


of 


he begins, to denounce as a very grave out- 
rage the action of the Reigian miuistry in 
dismissing the representative of the Vatican 
from the Court at Brussels. In view of tie 
reproaches directed against the Holy See, 
he has given orders for the ** publication of 
the complete narrative of facts, together 
with the documents and proofs that guar 
antee its truth.” In the narrative he sees 
more Clearly revealed than ever the con- 
spiracy of the secretaries to withdraw the 
allegiance of Christians from the Apostolic 
See. Such was the design of those who de 
prived the Supreme Pontiff of his civil 
princedom, constituted for the maintenance 
vf the security and liberty of the Holy See 
Che desire to break off diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican has been expressed several 
times in the past two years, and the new 
school law formed a pretext for action. 
The object of this law is to remove the 
Belgian youth from the influence of the 
Chureh. It ‘‘decrees that in the element- 
ary schools the pastors of souls shall have 
uo position, the Church no supervision; 
and, totally separating learning frow relig- 
ion, it prescribes that, in all that belongs to 
the interest, direction, and discipline of 
the public schools, all religious teaching 
shall be eliminated from the cducation. It 
is only too easy to see what danger would 
result from such a measure to the faith and 
morals of the young—a danger all the more 
serious inasmuch as by the same law every 
religious institute is banished from the 
schools called normal, where special in- 
structions and lessons are provided for 
those who later on are destined to be the 
teachers of the young.” 

Such a law, continues Leo, could not well 
be approved by the bishops. They rightfully 
labored to keep children out of the public 
schools, and to provide church schools for 
them. The Supreme Pontiff cannot refuse to 
add his condemnation to that of the bishops 
respecting this law. He had written to the 
King, declaring that this measure ‘‘ was in 
grave contradiction with the principles of 
Catholic education, was pernicious to the 
eternal welfare of the young and full of 
disaster even for the state.” And this is in 
‘conformity with the traditions and the 
rules of the Holy See, which has always 
visited with the weight of its judgment and 
its authority wixed or neutral schools, de 
eigued in their very niture to induce a total 
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disregard of Goa. It has never been per- 
mitted to Catholic youth to frequent them, 
except in certain cases, from the necessities 
of times and circumstances and with the 
preliminary condition of removing from 
them the proximate danger of contagious 
perversion. Nevertheléés, through a senti- 
ment of Christian mercy, and not wishing 
to furnish any pretext for an irritating con- 
flict, we hastened to counse) our venerable 
brethren, the bishops, placed in the heart 
of the conflict, to exercise in this matter 
moderation and mildness, to act with clem- 
ency in the infliction of punishments, so 
that zeal so justly enkindled in the interests 
of Christianity might be tempered by that 
paternal benevolence which embraces in its 
charity all who err.” Our exhortations, he 
says further, had already “ achieved the de- 
sired successful results,” when the state 
broke off relations with the Holy See. The 
ministers of state desired to have the bish- 
ops censured for that which, in the judg- 
ment of the Pope, merited approbation. 
In the language of the allocution: 

‘As we spontaneously and frequently 
refused them in this, they broke with us 
official and friendly relationships, and tb 
an act rare and almost unheard of ov 
nuncio received an order to depart. Then, 
by means of equivocations and calumnies, 
they endeavored to cover an unworthy pro- 
cedure with false pretenses and to throw 
entirely upon the Holy See the blame and 
the responsibility of it. With an aggrava- 
tion of audacity, they have spared neither 
insults nor outrages, and even in this City 
of Rome the effects of their hostility have 
been felt. Hence, mindful of our apostolic 
duty, and deploring before you all, vener 
able brethren, the serious and unexpected 
event, we declare that they have acted 
unjustly toward us and toward the throne 
of Peter, and we are truly sorry forit. And 
as the Sovereign Pontiff has the right and 
the power to send nuncios and ambassadors 
to foreign nations honored with the name of 
Catholic, aud to their rulers, we raise our cries 
against him who is guilty of violating this 
right. ; We protest, besides, against 
the insulting pretexts forged to serve as a 
motive for inducing the departure of the 
nuncio from Belgium, whilat it is notorious 
that, if he was dismissed, it was because we 
refused to betray our trust, and that, man- 
ifesting our accord with our venerable 
brethren, the Bélgian bishops, we have 
not wished, on any account, to separate 
ourselves from them. Finally, we cannot 
but complain of all that has been said under 
different forms about us—outrageous in its 
excess of offensiveness to ourselves and the 
See of the Aposiles.” 

The Pope concludes with a statement that 
the actual trials of the Church are not con- 
fined to Belgium. The war is spread far 
and wide and the dangers of the Catholic 
world are increased. In a letter addressed 
to the Belgian bishops and just published, 
Leo tells them that he is ‘‘ consoled on 
seeing you united not only fn expressing 
regret for what has happened, but also in 
the determination to repulse, with all your 
strength, the attacks that are made on the 
Church; on bebolding the zeal that you 
display in the accomplishment of the duties 
of the episcopacy, your constant anxiety 
to defend the cause of religion, and the 
firmness of your conduct, tempered by a 
spirit of moderation and Christian pru- 
dence. Therefore, we do not hesitate to 
bestow on you al) the praise that is your 
due.” 





Fatuer Corci, who has commanded gen- 
era] attention, by reason of his liberal opinions, 
and especially by his outspokenness in the 
introduction to his translation of the New 
Testament, has been visited at Naples by a 
correspondent of The Pali Mall Gazette, who 
thus writes of him: 


‘*T tried to ascertain how the Fatber’s affairs 
stood at the present moment, knowing that he 
bad had some prospect of favor onthe acces- 
sion of Leo XLII. Cardinal Franchi invitei 
him to Rome; Monsignor Pecci, the Pope’s 
brother, not then a cardinal, though he re- 
sided in the Vatican, invited him to sbare his 
apartments, telling him His Holiness counted 
the hours until he should embrace him. Buta 
month of hours passed, and the P never 
dared receive him, save by secret lobbies, and 
without passing through the official ante- 
chamber, where Monsignor Macchi kept wateh 
and guard. Nevertheless, when the Father's 
first volume of the New Testament, prefaced 
and annotated, was published, the Pope 
dictated to his private secretary a most 
flattering letter to the author, and ordered 
four Copies to be sent to him openly, 
destingd as 8 present to his beloved seminary at 
Perugia. Tn this letter he expressed bis hope 
that the Father’s troables were ended and 
encouraged him to continue bis work; and, 
hearing that he intended to retire to his native 
city of Naples, recomended him to the new 
archbishop. Now Padre Curcli,as he explains 
in his ereines to the New Testawent, eonsiders 
that the lax morality in modern times of 
Catholic nations is owing in large measare to 
the prohibition of the Bible to the people, He 












insists upon the y of stadying the New 
Testament, and naturally hoped that the Pope 
would encourage such study among [tallao 
Catho a3 Vain delusion! The Reubden-Hke 
Ponti fuenced by the ¢nemies of Padre 
Curel, has suffered his New Testament to enter 
still-born into he Catholic World, so that the 
magoificent remains unsold at Rome, 
as at Turin. The most curious part of the 
affair is that the Father has been sent to Cov- 
entry by High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, 
by Jesuits; all alike. Not four priests turn to 
greet him out of the: 8,000 that the 
streets of Naples. The other day, when he 
paid one of his rare visits to the Duomo, a fat, 
burly, loud-voiced priest sang out in the cathe- 
dral itself: ‘‘ Hulloa, Father, how does it pay 
to preach against the temporal power?” The 
Father vouchsafed no answer; but the words 
told home. Cleariy, he counts on poverty and 
misfortune for restoring purity to the Church 
and people to its fold. the Pope has al- 
lowed him to perform mass, he hoped that the 
right to preach would be restored to him.” 


...» The Rev. Henry Woodsmall, president of 
the Selma Normal and Theological School, 
who has done 30 much toward educating illit- 
erate colored Baptist ministers, has been 
spending the vacation months in visiting 
churches holding ministers’ institutes, and 
doing good generally. He says of his own 
school that in the past three years over 400 
colored men have attended it, of whom 75 were 
vreachers. Fifty of the pupils are now teach- 
ing, 25 are pastors, and 10 are missionaries and 
colporteurs. Others are doing efficient work 
in other ways. The missionaries go out two 
by two to the moet destitute parts of Alabama. 
One of them wrote, recently: ‘I have just 
finished my work in Escambia County. I 
found two settlements that had no school of 
any kind, and one had not had for three years. 
1 could not organize a Sunday-scbool, because, 
as they told me, they were ‘not able to use any 
reading materials of any kind.’ Four of them 
take the Pioneer. They say they will get some 
ove to read it to them, so a8 to see what is 
golog on. ‘they are bard-working farmers and 
financially well off. They would not let me leave 
them until I promised to come back. They had 
never seen # missionary among them before.” 
Speaking of the preachers, he says: ‘‘ Many of 
them keep grinding away on their tobacco, 
and haven’t a single religious book in their 
houses.’’ The missionaries make a point of 
urging people to give pledges to abstain from 
rum and tobacco. Mr. Woodsmall speaks of 
a collection taken at a Colored Baptist Associa- 
tion meeting for Africa, and says: ‘ It is won- 
derful how the colored people respond to 
appeals to help give the Gospel to their fath- 
erland.” A meeting is to be held at Mont- 
gomery, November 24th, to organize a society 
for African miselon-work. 


.... The English Burials Bill, it appears, has 
become a law ; but whether in its original or 
in an amended form we shall not know until 
the files of the English papers arrive. Meav- 
time, the press is full of adverse commente on 
the Bill, and on the action of the Lord Bishops 
who supported it in the Hcuse of Lords. The 
Bishop of Lincoln, who has been conspicuous 
for his violent opposition to it, says the great 
towns do not want it, nor really the “ religious 
Dissenters,’’ while the clergy hate the Bill. It 
ig true some clamor for it; but they have no 
right to be heard. They want the Bill to use 
as a lever for tearilug up the roots of the 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Peels thinks the Bishop 
ought to have a testimonial. A correspondent 
of the Guardian pays Church farmers and 
tradesmen abomivate the measure. Their 
feelings are more aroused than those of the 
clergy. 


....The Pope has writtento M. Lethielleux 
to express his gratification at the preparation 
of anew and large Commentary on the Bible 
under his direction. He says the publication 
is opportune, in view of the demands of the 
age. The plan of the work is to reveal the 
treasures of the Fathers, to give them new lus- 
ter and new force from the resources of mod- 
ern science, ‘*and occasionally even to modify 
them, when necessary, upon points which pre. 
ceding ages have not been able to understand 
as well as ourselves.” ‘‘ No true science,” the 
Pope adds, ‘‘can contradict the Word of God.” 
On the contrary, ‘‘it ought to be its absolute 
confirmativn.” 


...-The 73d Annual General Conference of 
the New Jerusalem Church in England was 
held recently in London. There were present 
104 ministers and delegates. Hereafter only 
the ministers are to be provided for by the 
local society entertaining the General Confer- 
ence. 

....Bishop Simpson, while preaching last 
Sunday in San Francisco, was taken with a 
congestive chill. He had been suffering pre- 
viously, but had improved somewhat. 


....The Methodist Local Preachers are to 
hold their annual meeting at Baltimore, begin- 
ning Oetober 16th. Essays and discussions 
will be provided for. 


..-.Dr. Marshall, of Coupar-Angus, a leader 
in the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
is dead. 
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AFRICA’S DEGRADATION. 
BY D. W. BURTON. 


My mind has been drawn to this subject by 
reading an article in The Missionary Herald for 
July entitled ‘‘ Some Reasons for Evangeliz- 
ing Central Africa.”” No person can fully 
understand the depth of degradation to which 
the people along this coast are sunken, and the 
influence that Christian nations have exerted 
upon them to cause this deep degradation, 
but one who has lived among them and ob- 
served these things for a considerable length 
of time. It seems to be the impression in 
civilized countries that the degridation of 
Africa was confined to the slave trade, and 
that the cessation of that trade was the turn- 
ing-point from which civilizing and elevating 
processes began. Nothing canbe further from 
the truth. When the slave trade ceased, the 
people began to gather the products of the 
country, to exchange with the white man for 
his merchandise, and their great want still was 
rum, tobacco, guns, swords, aud powder; and, 
while during the time of the slave trade 
these articles went into the bands of the chiefs 
and headmen, they are now within reach of 
any person who can gather produce with 
which to purebase them, 

I entered the missionary work in 1853. At 
that time the slave trade had but recently been 
put down, and the trade in African produce 
Was just commenciug. Only one white man 
Was at that time engaged in trade in Sherbro. 
This trade has wonderfully increazed, till now 
the government revenue from that district 
is more than twenty thousand pounds ster- 
ling a year; and this is made up almost 
entirely by a tax on rum and tobacco. To 
carry on this business, a great pumber of white 
men are now scattered through the country. 
These men are not often governed by Christian 
principle, and they are what human nature 
(nat influenced by the grace of God) is almost 
sure to become when separated from the re. 
straints of Christian society. In all my mis 
sionary experience, the worst influences by far 
that I have had to contend with have been the 
corrupting effect of these trading establish- 
ments and the immoral lives of the European 
residents. To give some idea of the quantity 
of spirits that is now brought to this coast, I 
will relate that on board a steamer in which 
I took passage to Lagos last year I was told 
that they brought thirteen hundred tuns of 
spirits to the coast, and the captain of another 
steamer told me that he had sixteen hundred 
tuns of spirits as cargo on board his vesse!). I 
noticed that at nearly all the places where we 
called the principal part of the cargo landed 
was spirits. In the immediate vicinity of these 
trading establishments the natives have be- 
come terribly besotted, and their degradation 
worse than it was when I came to Africa. I 
think that the proportion of spirits, as com- 
pared with other merchandise that is brought 
to the coast now, is as great as it ever was in 
slave-trading times, and the effect upon the 
people just as degrading. Twenty-seven years 
ago the English mail steamers had just com. 
menced to run—monthly. Now there isa 
weekly mail from Liverpool to this coast, and 
the vessels are much larger than those formerly 
used. 

There are also two other lines of steamers— 
one from London and the other from Haw- 
burg—that run monthly to the cwast, and a 
multitude of sailing vessels constantly em- 
ployed in the business. There is. probably. 
more than two thousand tuns of spirits brought 
to this coast every week ; and, if I have been 
rightly informed, a great part of this is 3 vile 
chemical preparation, and every influcuce con- 
nected with the distribution of this liquor 
among the people tends to their deeper demor- 
alization. These degrading influences are 
being rapidly increased and extended. 

It will be asked: What is being done to 
counteract this state of things? I answer: 
Very little, when compared with this great 
tide of evil. A few places are occupied by 
missionaries ; and, considering the amount of 
labor expended, there has been a good meas- 
ure of success. Some of there missions that 
have been systematically conducted and liber- 
ally sustained have had continuous growth 
and are now accomplishing much for the ele- 
vation of the people ; but with the majori‘y of 
the missions that I am acquainted with there 
has been but little advance made, and iu some 
cases there is not eo much being done now as 
wastwenty years ago. It seems to be the impres 
sion among Christian people of America that 
almost any good man or woman will answer as 
a missionary to send to Africa; and that, on 
account of the unhealthinessof the climate for 
white people, none but Freedmen should be 
sent in future. These are sentiments 
that I cannot endorse. I do not think 
that God will be pleased to allow that 
America and other Christian nations shall 
pay the debt they owe to Africa in dollars ard 
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cents. The best men and women that the 
Church can give are needed for the work in 
Africa; men of culture, who can master the 
languages of the country and give to the 
people the Word of God in their own tongue. 
This work cannot be done properly by unedu- 
cated people and it has been too long neglect- 
ed. I believe that tie Freedmen should be 
used, as far as can be, as helpers in the work; 
and, no doubt, as they become educated, very 
many of them will be led to offer themselves 
for the work. Iam certain that for a consid- 
erable time to come missionary work in Africa 
must be under the direction of white men, and 
any departure from this rule will result fn fafl- 
ure. The Freedmen are not prepared yet to 
be placed in charge of the work, and I think 
no pereons are more convinced of this than 
the more intelligent of the colored people. 
Not that there are no good and wise men 
among them; but they do not agree among 
themselves and are not willing to be directed 
by one of their number. Neither has it been 
found safe to place the directing of the work 
in the hands of native Christians, The Chris- 
tian religion is not indigenous to the soil, and 
while it is held as an exotic it must be wisely 
directed. But it is said: ‘It is of no use to 
send white men to Africa, for they cannot live 
there.”” This argument might be of some 
use if it was applied to any other busi- 
ness but the missionary work. Scores of 
men come here to engage in trade, ex- 
ploration, and government employ where 
one comes as a missionary, and the fact 
that many die does not deter others from 
coming. When I was in Lagos, last winter, 
three white men connected with one trading 
establishment died within a few days of each 
other, and the news of their death went to 
Europe by the same mail; but others were 
ready to come and take their places. 

Let the Church take hold of the work of 
elevating Africa with the same energy that the 
men of the world show in looking after money, 
and success will certainly attend their labors. 
White men and womeu—the best that can be 
found—should be sent in sufficient numbers 
to direct the work and take a leading part in 
carrying it on, and they should make use of 
all the helps that God will provide, both from 
among the freedmen and the native Christians ; 
but no person should think of engaging in the 
missionary work but those who can say, with 


Paul (II Cor. v, 14): ‘* For the love of Christ 
constraineth us.”’ 
Sizrra LEONE, WEST AFRICA. 





Mr. Henry O. Dwicut, of the Western 
Turkey Mission of the American Board, writes 
a long article to the New York Tribune con- 
cerning the murder of Dr. Parsons, near Nico- 
media. It is a vigorously-worded article, 
showing how little regard a Moslem has for 
the life of a Christian and how Turkish offictals 
and Turkish courts shield Moslem murderers, 
when Christians are the victims. Mr. Dwight 
thinks the United States Government should 
act promptly and energetically in the matter, 
and compel the Turkish Government to bring 
to punishment the three confessed murderers. 
An example is needed to deter “‘ desperadoes 
throughout the empire from similar attacks on 
Americans.”” ‘“‘The sentiment.” he says, 
“‘which appeals to the mind of a Turkish 
ruffian is fear,’’ and this fear should be 
“‘wholesomely fostered.” The points to be 
considered by our Government he states as 
follows: 

“(1) That Mr. Parsons was an American 

citizen, to whose manner of carrying on his 
business the Turkish Government has in 
twenty years made no objection; (2) that he 
wes shot on a public highway, less than 
seventy-five miles from Constantinople; 
(3) that the defense of his murderers is that the 
murdered man was not a Moliammedan; (4) 
that the Turkish officials received this defense 
without rebuke, as if it was worthy of con- 
sideration; and (5) that the Turkieh officials 
have appeared to take an interest in the 
defense of the murderers.” 
Mr. Parsons had been settled in the Armenian 
village of Baghchejuk, in the bills that border 
on the Gulf of Nicomedia, and he had wrought 
nobly among the people. To quote Mr. 
Dwight further : 

“He found them dead to all progress and 

eunk in ignorance and filth. e left them 
awakened to the importance of education, 
eager to maintain schools and to make progress 
in every direction. He found them without 
ideas of cleanly moral living. He left them 
after having been the means of drawing a large 
number of them to pledge themselves to living 
in purity and equity, while the whole popula- 
tion bas been affected and elevated by what 
their eyes have seen of the beauty of such 
principles of life. He went to those = ople as 
a stranger, feared and even hated. When he 
died, five hundred families were shocked and 
bereaved, as if the disaster had fallen upon 
them aJl; for not only here, but ip all the 
towns and villages within a radius of forty or 
fifty miles, the people knew the little gray- 
haired gentleman as a friend to the oppressed 
and a kindly adviser to all in trouble.’ 
The murder seems to have been done chiefly in 
wantonness. All the ruffians got from Mr. 
Parsons and his native companion was not 
worth over five dollars. They made no at- 
tempt to conceal their crime. They confessed 
it, without any marks of contrition, 
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News from Pekin in reference to the 
relations between Russia and China is to the 
effect that Li Hung Chang, unable longer to 
oppose the war party, had given in his sub- 
mission. The latest advices are that Chung 
How has been unconditionally pardoned, in 
deference to the wishes of Russia, and that 
Colonel Gordon his taken his departure for 
Aden. This would seem to indicate that 
peaceful councils have prevailed. 


..The Sultan has issued a Aatt dismissing 
Kadri Pasha, prime minister, and appointing 
Said Pasha his successor. The Aaff states that, 
in view of the gravity of the situation and the 
urgency of measures to be taken, a change in 
the ministry is necessary, and expresses the 
conviction that Said Pasha will be able to 
effect a satisfactory solution of pending ques- 
tions. 





....The controversies between England and 
France respecting French encroachments on 
the West Coast of Africa have been compli- 
cated by the proceedings of the French com- 
mandant on the Mellicoure River. It is sur- 
mised that these acts are probably intended to 
worry England into ceding the Gambia to 
France. 


...-The minister of foreign affairs at 
Madrid, Sefior Elduayen, has sent a memoran- 
dum tothe Spanish minister at Washington 
setting forth a basis for a future treaty of 
commerce or convention with the United 
States applicable to the most important articles 
of commerce between Cuba and the United 
States. 


. Diphtheria of a very fatal type is preva- 
lent at New London, Conn., and an epidemic of 
dengue prevails at Charleston, 8. C., there 
being over 2,000 cases in that city. Dengue is 
also reported at New Orleans. 


..At the request of the Unacompahque 
Utes, the body of Chief Ouray will be interred 
at Los Pinos, in Colorado. They also requested 
that he be given Christian burial, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. 


.».-Mr. Desire Charnay, in charge of the 
Lorillard expedition in Mexico, writes that he 
has unearthed a grand Toltec mansion of 
twenty-five rooms, with numerous corridors, 
grand columns, and stairways. 


.-At the election in Vermont, on the 7th 
inet., the Republicans carried the state by about 
26,900 over the Democrats and Greenbackers 
and elected all three congressmen. 


...eThere was an attempt to wreck a train 
near Terre Haute, Ind., on the 9th inst. The 
conductor was kil.cd and nine or ten passen- 
gers were seriously injured. 


...-The damage from bush fires in Canada 
amounts to $500,000 The area of the burned 
district is thirty miles long by fifteen broad. 


...-Montenegro will, it isreported, renounce 
all claims to Dinosch and Ganda, if Turkey will 
formally and peaceably surrender Dulcigno. 


...-From Odessa it is announced that the 
cruiser ‘* Moscow”’ sailed on the 11th inst. for 
the Pacific, with two torpedo-boats. 


....The steamer “ Bothnia,” which arrived 
in this city from Liverpool on the 7th inst., 
brought £99,560 in specie. 


..President Hayes and his party arrived 
in San Francisco on the 9th inst., and were 
enthusiastically welcomed. 


..The recent birth of the Spanish princess 
was announced to the people of Madrid by a 
salvo of artillery. 


. It is reported that the destruction of prop- 
erty at Manila by the recent earthquakes will 
reach $6,000,000. 


....A dispatch from Athens announces that 
the recruiting for the Greek army has reached 
over 600 daily. 


..A stream of lava is now said to be isen- 
ing from Mt. Vesuvius near the new railway to 
the crater. 


....A water-spout at Puy, France, caused 
some damage and killed several persons, re- 
cently. 


.. Three hundred and forty-seven Mormon 
converts left Liverpool, on the 4th inst., for 
Utah. 


..--It isalleged that the Democratic majority 
fm the recent Arkansas election is 60,000. 


...-Negroes, either free or foreign subjects, 
have been forbidden to land in Cuba. 


.. The &8t. Gothard Tunnel line is expected 
to be in running order by April, 1881. 


...-Earthquake shocks were felt ta Switzer- 
land on the 10th inst. 


.--- The Albanians again threstem to declare 
their independence, 
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Rews, and Mistélianeous Cotumos cf his journal 
shonid be ad ‘reseed to The Editer ef The Indo- 
pendent, P -O,. Box 2787. 

(7 All comzunications fur the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercia! Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but ase 
guaranty of good faith. 

[3 We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
@f our correspondents. 

ta Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


We gave last week a summary of the 
record of the Democrertie party for the last 
twenty years, deriving therefrom the con- 
clusion that the people ought not, in the 
election of this fall, to commit the affairs of 
this great nation to the management of this 
party. If this shall ever be done, the time 
has not yet come for doing it. The best 
use that can be made of the Democratic 
party for the present is to keep it out of 
power, and let it serve as an opposition 
party to the one in power. 

Turning now to the Republican party, we 
propose to show from its record and from 
the fruits of its ascendency in the past that 
itis the party which the people can w'th 
the greatest safety trust for the future; 
certainly so in reference to the pending 
election. 

The history of the Republican party, 
as a political and national organization, 
dates buick to 1856, when General Fremont 
was nominated as its candidate for Pres 
ident. The circumstances which led to its 
existence are the enactment of the infamous 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850; the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, at the dictation 
of Southern slaveholders; the efforts of 
slaveholders to make Kansas a slave state; 
and the doctrine of the Democratic party 
both South and North, that slavery is so 
guarded by the Constitution that Congress 
has no power to prohibit it in the territo- 
ries of the United States. These facts gave 
birth to the party, and at once rallied to its 
support the moral and Christian sentiments 
of a large body of the American people. 
The primary purpose of the purty was not 
legislatively to interfere with slavery as it 
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then existed in the slave states, but to pre- 
vent its further extension. It declared in 
1856 that ‘‘the Constitution confers upon 
Congress sovereign pcwer over the territo- 
ries of the United States, and that, in the 
exercise of this power, it is both the right 
and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
territories those twin relics of barbarism, 
POLYGAMY and sLaveRy.” The doctrine 
of the Democratic party in the same year 
was ‘‘ non-interference by Congress with slav- 
ery in state and territory, or in the District 
of Columbia.” 

While the Democratic doctrine triumphed 
in the election of that year, and Mr. Buchan- 
an was chosen as President, still the Repub- 
lican vote showed that resistance to slavery 
extension had taken a deep hold upon the 
Northern and Western States, and that the 
Republican party was to be the political 
organ for expressing opposition to this vile 
and wicked system of human robbery. No 
party was ever called into existence ona 
holier mission or for a grander purpose. 

In 1860 Abraham Lincoln was nominated 
by this party for the Presidency, and in 
the fall of that year he was elected upon a 
platform which asserted the doctrine of 
freedom and its rights, and not slavery, with 
its abominable injustice and oppression, as 
the great end for which governments are 
instituted among men. This led eleven of 
the slave states to secede from the Union, 
to deny its authority, and in the end to 
make war upon the Government of the 
United States. This secession left Repub- 
licans in the majority in both houses of 
Congress. The President was a Repub- 
lican, and in both the President and Con- 
gress the party found a fitting agency for 
the expression and execution of its purpose. 
What was that purpose? The history of 
the ensuing four years unmistakably an- 
swers this question. The party determined 
that the rebellion against the lawful au- 
thority of the Government should be put 
down, at all hazards and at any cost of 
treasure or blood, and never for a moment 
faltered in this purpose. The struggle was 
an immense one, and yet the Republican 
party in power, managing the Government 
in its finances and managing the armies of 
the Union, was equal to the stupendous 
task, being more than a match for rebels in 
arms at the South and their Democratic 
sympathizers at the North. It carried the 
nation safely through that crisis before its 
years had numbered a decade. It was the 
war party as against rebellion, and, as such, 
was never exceeded by any party that ever 
existed in the history of man. 


After the conquest of the Rebellion by 
military power came the work of recon- 
structing the rebel states and restoring them 
to their normal relations in the Union; and 
to this task the Republican party, as repre- 
sented in Congress, was equal. Slavery 
being the chief cause of the war, the party 
determined that slavery should pay the 
penalty of its own death for the crime; and 
this was accomplished by the Thirteenth 
Amendment. The Southern States showing 
a disposition not to deal justly with the 
freedmen, the Republican party determined 
that the Constitution should be further 
amended. making the colored people cit- 
izens and affording protection to their civil 
rights; and these ends were secured by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. Coming to the 
question of the elective franchise, the Re- 
publican party also determined that no cit- 
izen of the United States should “on 
account of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude” be denied the right to vote; 
and this was gained by the Fiftecnth 
Amendment. Thus the Republican party, 
in spite of the opposition of Democracy, 
lifted the Constitution of the United States 
to a much higher plane as an organic 
expression of freedom and its great princi- 
ples of justice and equal rights. It shed 
new glories upon that time-honored instru- 
ment of Government. 

Moreover, during all this contest with 
Southern rebels and Northern Democrats, 
the Republican party has planted itself upon 
the broad principle that the Government of 
the United States, in the exercise of the 
powers delegated to it, is the supreme polit- 
ical authority in this country; that by its 
own agents it can exercise this authority 
over every foot of land and upon every 
person within the territory of the United 
States; and that any theory of state rights 





inconsistent with this supremacy is a 
political heresy, fraught with the most 
serious dangers to the public weal. There 
are no disciples of the Calhoun school in 
the Republican party. We must look to 
the Democratic party to find them; and 
there they can be found in abundance. The 
Republican party believes in the whole 
Constitution, including the recent amend 
ments, and also believes in the power and 
the duty of Congress to enforce these 
amendments by appropriate legislation. It 
has expressed this faith in the statutes en- 
acted by Congress to carry into practical 
operation the principles of the amended 
Constitution; and, with the Republican 
party in power, there is no danger that these 
statutes will be repealed. The Federal 
election laws will stand, and the laws de- 
signed to secure equal rights to all citizens 
of the United States will stand. 

The financial record of this party is 
equally to its credit. It had to contract a 
huge debt to conquer the Rebellion, and it 
did not shrink from the responsibility. It 
pledged the faith of the nation and raised 
the necessary funds. After the war-was 
over, it immediately set about paying the 
debt, and by its debt-paying policy has 
already liquidated about one-third of the 
whole amount. By debt-paying and re- 
funding it has reduced the annual interest 
liability from about one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars to less than eighty mil- 
lions. It has sustained the credit of the 
Government, both at home and abroad, and 
resisted every scheme calculated to impair 
that credit. In 1869 it enacted ‘‘ The Pub- 
lic Credit Act,” as an assurance for the 
future; and in 1875 it enacted the Resump- 
tion Act, and in 1879 put it into practical 
execution, to the great benefit of the whole 
country. We say that the Republican party 
did these things, meaning that its principles 
and policy, as embodied in the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government, 
brought the results to pass. These branches, 
manned and controlled by Republicans, 
carried into effect the will of the Rupublican 
party. 

The people who made the party in 1856, 
who stood behind its administrative meas- 
ures during the war, and have stood bebind its 
official agencies ever since, and on whom it 
now rests its hope of victory, for the most 
part, have been and still are Northern and 
Western people. Their home is in those 
sections of the country where we find far 
the larger part of the population, the 
wealth and intelligence of the land. The 
Northern and Western States are Republic- 
an by an overwhelming preponderance. 
They furnished the soil of the party dur- 
ing the war and have furnished it ever 
since. The strength of the country is in 
them—that is to say, in the bones, muscles, 
sinews, and brains there found. 

Shall this Republican party, with such a 
history behind it and such characteristics 
stamped upon it, give place to the Dem- 
ocratic party, with its record for the last 
twenty-five years? Which party shall elect 
the next President? Which party shall 
have the control of the Government for the 
four years after the 4th of next March? 
These are the questions upon which the 
people are soon to pass judgment. We are 
slow to believe that the Northern and 
Western States will commit so great a mis- 
take as to hand this Government over to the 
Democratic party, controlled, as it would 
be, by the solid Democratic South. 

EE —— 


“FORBID HIM NOT.” 


WE are complained of sometimes that 
we ‘‘are always defending the heretics.” 
That is not true, for there are a great 
many heretics who have no business in the 
Christian Church and against whom we 
defend it as faithfully as we can. But 
there is a class of so-called ‘‘ heretics” 
within the Church who are no heretics at 
all, even though their belief be imperfect; 
as whose is not? And so long as they 
are attacked and cast out so long shall we 
defend them. The blame is not on us, 
who assume their weaker side; but on 
those who attempt to divide the body of 
Christ. For the unity of the Church, for 
the tiberty of the faith, for the freedom 
of reason within the broad limits of that 
charity which Christ laid down to his 
disciples when he heard that they forbade 
ene ‘because he followed not us,” we 
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shall fight, expecting it will take all summer 
and all winter, and all the ten years of 
the decade, and all the hundred years of 
the century, until the Master shall usher 
in the thousand years of the Millennium 
“Even so come quickly, Lord Jesus!” 

When a Christian teacher is forbidden his 
place in Christian work, the responsibility 
be on those that forbid him, not on us who 
repeat our Lord’s last interccssional prayer 
for his Church, “that they may be one.” 
The last case is in a Congregational church 
in Northern New England. 

A young man of serious thought entered 
Andover Seminary for the purpose of the- 
ological study, although at the time decid- 
edly skeptical in religious faith. He left 
after a year, to teach and then pursue philo- 
sophical and theological studies in Germa- 
ny and Switzerland, especially under Godet, 
to whose instruction he feels under very 
deep obligation. Returning to this coun- 
try, he completed his course at Andover 
and graduated with the last class. During 
these years his Christian faith had grown 
positive, though not dogmatic. He accept- 
ed acall tothe pastorate of a Congrega- 
tional church in New Hampshire, which 
happily united on him, after long divisions. 
His friends believe that he would have 
preferred the Greek tutorship at Dartmouth, 
which was offered him, after he had given 
the people at L. reason to believe that he 
would accept their call. The council called 
to ordain him declined almost unanimously 
to do so, on the ground that his thevlozy 
was defective on the great question of in- 
spiration. And the church are grieved 
and indignunt. We take this case as a 
typical one. 

The council said, in their result: ‘‘ We 
find an unwi'lingness to accept the Word 
of God on religious truth.” In this we 
are sure they did the candidate injustice, 
because they did not comprehend his 
standpoint, The whole discus-ion centered 
about this question: ‘‘Do you accept the 
ultimate authority of the Bible, rightly 
understood, or as you understand it, to teach 
on religious questions?” or, in other words, 
‘*When you make up your mind that the 
Bible teaches anything concerning religious 
truth, are you willing to take that for 
absolute and final authority, dt t# take 
you where it will?” To this his reply was: 
‘‘That is the dogmatic position in its ex- 
treme. I cannot subscribe to it.” He did 
accept the authority of the Bible on relig- 
ious truth. Of that there is no ground for 
question. But he was not ready to affirm 
that its authority was final, ultimate, con- 
clusive, wherever it might lead. He did 
not know but that the conscience might be 
that by which we try even the Bible 
whether it be of God, and whether parts of 
it be from God. That it contained God’s 
revelation and a revelation of authority he 
did not doubt; but he represented a school 
of thought which seeks religious truth 
through induction and probabilities, and not 
through deduction and dogma. He knew 
what was necessary for salvation; but about 
a great deal else of theology he professed 
an uncertainty. God does not, he said, 
give men absolute, infallible demonstration 
in anything; but seeks to draw them to a 
faith in Himself and his Son. The author- 
ity of the Bible, he believed, was practical, 
rather than absolute, final, and author- 
itative. This was the way that he 
understood his own position, and with bis 
clear mind he wasable tostateit. But the 
council understood that, in refusing to 
accept the authority of the Bible as 
ultimate, he practically refused its authority 
altogether; that his ignorance was put in 
front of his knowledge; that he was an 
agnostic as to Christ’s nature and character, 
as well as in the matter of the extent of 
inspiration; and he was told before the 
council that he had ‘‘ no Gospel to preach.’ 

‘‘No Gospel to preach!” Had Paul no 
Gospel to preach, or Apollos, or Silas, 
when they had no New Testament whatever 
for their ‘‘ ultimate authority” and knew 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucii ? 
Give the soul Jesus, Jesus the Christ of 
God, Jesus the Saviour of the world, and 
have we not all the soul of man needs? 
Suppose we do know nothing absolute 
about the distinctions of the Godhead, the 
method of inspiration, the condition of the 
finally lost and saved. Suppose we have 
not all knowledge, but some faith. Is not 
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that well? We have a profound respect for 
ignorance of what God has not given usto 
know. Had this young man applied for 
ordination in New York, or Hartford, or 
Springfield, or Worcester, or Boston, we 
think we know he would not have been 
denied. We are informed by one of the 
most intelligent members of the council 
which ordained Dr. Duryea in Boston that 
he professed himself an agnostic on quite 
as many and important points as the New 
Hampshire candidate. 





THE RESULT IN VERMONT. 


Nopnopy had any doubt whether the State 
of Vermont would last week elect the Re- 
publican state ticket, or whether it would 
next November give its electoral vote to 
General Garfield. Vermont is a Republican 
siate beyond all question. Its population 
consists for the most part of well-to-do 
farmers, and such a community has always 
been a good soil in which to root and grow 
Republicans. 

The interest attaching to the recent elec- 
tion in that state turned upon the simple 
question whether the Republican majority 
would be greater or less than that of pre- 
vious years, and that too because it would 
be taken as an indication of political feel- 
jng extending beyond the state. Had the 
Republican majority been considerably re- 
duced, the Democrats would instantly have 
seized upon this fact as showing the un- 
popularity of General Garfield wih the 
Republicans of Vermont, and confirming 
the hope that a like unpopularity in Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, and In- 
diana would turn the scale in their favor. 
They would have made the land ring with 
this idea. 

Alas! for their hopes, Vermont has given 
them no such opportunity. The election 
of last week shows a larger Republican 


years, aud also an absolute Republican 
majority of about twenty-five thousand, 
which is about nine thousand greater than 
the majority for the Republican candidate 
for governor in 1878. The Democratic 
scheme of nominating General Hancock 
fn order to win over Republicans and Inde- 
pendent voters to the Democratic party 
does not seem to have worked in Vermont. 
The indications are that it will work no 
better in other states. Republicans have 
no objections to General Hancock as a sol 
dier; they checrfully concede that he did 
good service in the Union Army; but when 
they are asked to support him as a Demo- 
crat, especially as the Democratic candidate 
forthe Presidency, and to take with him 
the Democratic party, to whose policy he is 
pledged, and put the Solid South into the 
contract, then the Hancock “boom” is 
with them just no ‘‘boom” at all. Sosays 
Vermont, and so say Republicans every 
where. 

The campaign, as developed thus far, 
strongly indicates that General Hancock is 
not going to be the saviour of the Demo- 
cratic party. General Garfield has steadily 
gained with the people ever since his nom- 
ination, snl General Hancock has steadily 
lost in his chances of election since his 
nomination, The people are clearly per- 
ceiving what is undoubtedly a fact, that his 
war record as a soldier is merely a ma:k 
to cover up the bad record of the Demc- 
cratic party. The mask is too thin and the 
people are too sagacious to be hoodwinked 
by such a disguise. 


Editorial Actes. 


WHEN the trustees of the University of 
Wooster, O., rémoved Professor Scott from 
the chair of mental philosophy, on the charge 
that his theological teaching was unsound, 
the students of the college and the citizens of 
Wooster held an indignation meeting, and sent 
to all who had been under bis instruction a 
protest for their signature. It was in vaca- 
tion, and they did not expect to reach all the 
members of the two classes which had gradu- 
ated and of the scattered students ; but replies 
were receivel from a hundred, being threc- 
quarters of the whole number, and these are 
published by the committee. With four 
exceptions, these letiers are unanimous in their 
heartiest endorsement. They represent Pro_ 
fessor Scott as the best teacher they ever had 
and as op~ who bad helped their religious 
faith. any man might be proud of such testi- 











action of the trustees and say that he 
was in the habit of speaking disrespectfully of 
some Bible characters and in a light way of 
some sacred things. It is evident that Pro- 
fessor Scott is a man who is awake to the 
present objections against religion, and works 
in view of them, and that he helps those who 
feel the current of present thought. But in 
the effort to do this work he offends thore— 
like the majority of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Wooster and four students—ven- 
erable men who-have come down to .s from 
a former generation, and who mistake irrever- 
ence toward certain dogmas for irreverence 
toward the Bible. But one such man as Pro- 
fessor Seott—as several young men in his 
classes that had been skeptically inclined con- 
fessed—will do more to make Christianity seem 
reasonable than ascore of the sneerers at science 
and doubts, such as have so unwisely driven 
him away. We are sorry for the students of 
the institution. 





WE publish this week a large part of the 
paper of President Edwards on the Trinity, 
which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
just issued in a little volume, with explana- 
tions and notes by Professor Egbert C. Smyth. 
Our readers will perceive that it contains 
nothing to be afraid of. There is in it no 
heresy whatever as to the nature of the God- 
head, nor any suggestion that the distinction 
within the Trinity is formal. ‘lhe whole argu- 
ment assumes the eternal distinction of the 
persons, and is concerned with the order of 
dignity and authority within the Godhead. It 
will be a good exercise to read such a paper, 
as it will show us how great a progress has 
been made since the days of Jonathan Edwards; 
not in knowledge, but in ignorance. In 
President Edwards’s days it was thought possi- 
ble to know all about the divine fractions of 
celestial arithmetic. Now we have reacheda 
healthier stage. On this subject we are 
agnostics. We know there is a God; that heis 
our Father, our Saviour, our Comforter; that he 
was in Jesus Christ; that he stiil inspires his 
Church. But to-day the attempt to bound 
and limit his parts, to explain just how one 
part is superior or subordinate to another 
part, to enter into the covenants between the 
parts, would seem little less than blasphem- 
ous presumption. Edwards, however, must be 
judged by the light of his day, and not of 
ours. Then he was a great reformer in theol- 
ogy; a man whose “improvements” were in 
the direction of reason aud whose whule atti- 
tude puts him among the friends of progress. 
He is the father of what may be called the lib- 
eral orthodoxy of the present day, whose suc- 
ceding steps have been taken by his son, ty 
Bellamy, Hopkins, West, Emmons, Taylor, 
Park, and Buehnell. If the present essay is, 
as we understand it to be, the one which the 
younger Edwards endorsed as ‘‘ not to be pub- 
lished,’? we presume the only reason was be- 
cause it seemed of less importance than other 
papers and much had to be omitted from the 
Edinburgh edition. 


Tus following letter explains itself: 


“To THE EDITOR OF THB INDEPENDENT: 

“I find, on a wider reading of Phillips 
Brooks’s Lectures on Preaching, that I did 
Prof. Fisk an injustice in my ‘ Familiar Talk,’ 
in saying that he had misquoted Mr. Brooks as 
to the object of preaching. While I regret 
having placed Prof. Fisk before the readers of 
“[HE INDEPENDENT as misquoting the author 
of whom he writes, I still wish that, in stating 
Mr. Brooks’s idea of the sermon, he had used 
his full phrase—viz., ‘what in the largest ex- 
tent of those great words might be described 
as saving souls.’ I think one can see 
that Mr. Brooks is here protesting against a 
common use of the phrase saving souls. My 
main purpose in putting inspiration, or the 
moving of men, as the object of preaching, in 
place of saving souls, was to get it under a 
phrase at once more definite and inclusive, 
more accurate and less worn by unreflecting 
use. There is no question among any of us 
hut that the souls of men need to besaved. I 
shall hardly regret my too bald criticism of 
Prof. Fisk if it leads toa wider reading of his 
able article on ‘Phillips Brooks as a 
Preacher,’ in The New Bngiander of May, 1880 
—an article keyed tothe inspiring tone of the 
sermons of which it treats, rather than to the 
sad and objurgatory tone usually associated 
with the phrase in question. 

“T. T. Moncer.”’ 





THERE is a very frequent lack of discrimina- 
tion on two sides in talking about Divine 
Providence. Christian people often look afar 
off for some distant lesson which the Provi- 
dence is intended to teach—some specially 
moral or religious lesson—when the chief les- 
son is one near at hand. If a dozen college 
students are stricken down with typhoid 
fever, the first lesson is not that of submission, 
or of rebuke for the worldliness of parents, 





monials. Four students only sustain the 


but that of mending the sewerage. That is 
the ope chief and cdrtein Isseun whieh Provi- 
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dence teaches in this case; the only one 
that we can certainly say was meant. The 
parents muy be worldly, or they may peed to 
be taught not to make idols of their children ; 
but these lessons are not on the face of the 
Providence of God and are not to be imposed 
by any preacher on the bereaved friends. But 
the lesson of mending the drainage we can be 
certain of. Ontthe other hand, it is a mistake 
for some devotee of popular science to say 
there is no Providence working in this; noth- 
ing but natural law. There is law; but there 
is Providence also. The law works under 
God. God is not concerned merely with spir- 
itual exercises. He rules Nature, as well as 
giace. In looking at law, we must not over- 
look the infinitely greater God that is behind 
the law. Lawis but God’s Providence work- 
ing in bis way ; and who knows how far Prov- 
idence may not be God working in the way of 
law? 


Ex-SenaTor LyMAN TBUMBULL, who is now 
the Democratic candidate for governor of 
Illinois, quit the Republican party some years 
since, because he had outlived the day of his 
honors from that party. He wanted to be re- 
elected to the Senate, and because the Repub- 
licans of Lllinois did not choose to re-elect him 
he chose an early opportunity to become a 
Democrat, and such he has remained ever since. 
Like most men having such a history, he is 
now very rabid in his denunciation of the Re- 
publican party. He thinks that theelection of 
General Hancock will furnish a good opportu- 
nity ‘‘to look into the accounts so long kept 
by the Republicans.” Should such oppor- 
tunity occur, there is a little account between ° 
himself and the Government that it might be 
well to look into. It so happens that the Ex- 
Senator is one of the ‘‘salary grabbers,” that 
he voted for the back-pay law, that he received 
his part of the back-pay, put the money into 
his pocket, and has kept it there ever since. 
The Democrats denounce these grabbers in the 
severest terms; and yet the Democrats of Mli- 
nois are going this fall totry to elect one of 
them, and that man is Lyman Trumbull. The 
Republicans of that state, having once dis- 
pensed with the services of Mr. Trumbull, will 
see to it thet heis defeated. They have the 
necessary votes, and they mean to use them for 
General Garfield and the whole Republican 
ticket. 





Tue Staats Zeitung, of this city, the paper 
that speaks for and best represents the Ger- 
man element in the Democratic party of the 
city, and has been uniformly outspoken in re- 
sisting the corruptions and political tyranny of 
the Tammany Ring, whether managed by 
Tweed or John Kelly, has no fancy for the 
‘harmony busivess ” in which the Irving Hall 
and the Tammany Democrats have embarked. 
It predicts that the few thousand votes for 
Hancock that may be gained by this sort of 
political ledgerdemain will be more than 
counterbalanced by the votes among German 
Democrats that will be lost. The Germans, as 
a class, are opposed to Jobn Kelly’s Tammany 
rule, and, indeed, to the Tammany organiza- 
tion, and large numbers of them, sympathizing 
with the views of the Staats Zeitung, will un- 
doubtedly refuse to be parties to the tricky 
coalition between the two wings of the Demo- 
cratic party im this city, especially to the 
theory of dividing the anticipated spoils of 
office between the two wings by lottery. The 
Republicans, by placing good candidates in 
nomination, will draw off a very large Demo- 
cratic German vote for their support and help 
to swell the vote for Garfield and Arthur. It 
is to be hoped that they will have the sagacity 
to see this and improve the opportunity thus 
afforded. The Irish vote is pretty much under 
the control of its Tammany ‘‘ Boss,’”” but Ger- 
man voters, as a rule, scorn political bosses. 
Tux National Republican, Washington City, 
recently, published some telling figures in 
regard to the reported increase of population 
in South Carolina during the last decade. Ac- 
cording to the census returns, the increase since 
1870 has been 291,218, carrying up the popula- 
tion from 705,606 in 1870 to 996,824 in 1880, 
showing an increase of about forty-two per 
cent. in the last decade. It is very remarkable 
that 996,824 inhabitants should in 1890 live in 
2,610 fewer houses than did 705,606 inhibitants 
in 1870. It is also remarkable that this report- 
ed increase of population has been accom- 
panied with a large decrease in the personal 
and real property of the state. Men, women, 
and children have increased at the rate of forty- 
two per cent. ; but horses, mules, sheep, cattle, 
dogs, hogs, watches, pianos, dwelling-houses, 
money on hand, credits, the value of personal 
and real property, etc. have undergone a very 
marked decrease. The state is. really mach 
poorer than in 1870, with the single exception 
of the item of men, women, and children. 
There can hardly be a doubt that an attempt 
has been made to perpetrate a gross fraud in 
tbe census with respect to the population of 





the state. The Su dent of the Census 
will, of sourse, sw these singular returns 






to a careful scrutiny, and, if necestary, order 
a& new enumeration. The main object of the 
fraud is to gain an increased representation in 
Congress, under the apportionment to be made 
on the basis of the census. 


Governor CoRNBLL, than whom hardly any 
man has had a larger experience in the politics 
of this state, gives his views as follows in re- 
spect to the election of next November: 


** Judging from my own observation and the 
information which reaches me from various 
sources, there can be no question of the suc- 
cess of the eeeinee party. It is the geveral 
belief of both Republicans and Democrats that 
New York will decide the result of the elec- 
tion. If this shall prove true. Republicans 
need have no apprehension. New York will 
unquestionably choose the Republican elect- 
ors. The evidences of success are apparent 
on every side. Never since 1872 has there been 
so promising a canvass in this state for the 
Republican party. In the first place, our candi- 
dates will receive the votes of all the Repub- 
licans. This of itself would carry the state; 
but we are to have a large vote in addition to 
our party vote. The non-partisan vote, which 
in 1876 was cast for Mr. Tilden, because it want- 
ed a change, will this year vote the Republican 
ticket, because it does not want achange. This 
vote will count at least 30,000, and, in ome 
ing from one side to the other, will make @ di 
ference of 60,000 in the result.” 


Governor Cornell further thinks that,if Indiana 
is carried by the Republicans, as now seems 
strongly probable, all that will be left for the 
Solid South will be the old slave states, beaten 
in the Electoral College by nearly a hundred 
majority. 





Tas New York TJimes has published an 
elaborate statement, showing the number of 
prominent military men and civil officers of 
the exploded Southern Confederacy that now 
hold seats in the present Congress. The total 
congressional delegation from the eleven 
states that actually joined themselves to the 
Confederacy is ninety five; and of this num- 
ber seventy-two are ex-Confederate military or 
civil officers and every one of them is a Dem- 
ocrat. Thirty-eight per cent. of all the Dem- 
ocrats in the Senate were once officially con- 
nected with the Confederate cause, and the 
same per cent. of the Democrats in the House 
of Representatives are found in the same 
category. The ex-rebel states, sinte Democ- 
racy has acquired the control of them, do not 
send to Congress Union men. Such men are 
not popular with the Solid Democratic South. 
The men that planned and fought to destroy 
the Government are the favorites of this 
South and enjoy its honors. These Confed- 
erate brigadiers have never confessed their 
error or essentially changed their temper. 
They have simply submitted to an authority 
which they in vain sought tooverthrow. They 
are opposed to the constitutional amendments 
and to all laws for their practica] execution. 
Such an exhibit on the part of the ex-rebel 
states very naturally and justly suggests to the 
North and the West that the time has not yet 
come to hand the Government over to the 
control of Southern Democracy, as would be 
the case in the event of General Hancock’s 
election. Ex-rebels may as well keep the back 
seat a little longer. 


....When The Examiner and Chronicle sees 
anything in Ta8 INDEPENDENT on close com- 
munion which it does not like, its response is 
that ‘‘ Banta” wrote it. It has done this more 
than once, and again last week, apropos of our 
discussion of the Confession of Faith of the 
Philadelphia Association. We cannot follow 
The Examiner in such personalities. We do 
not know who writes the unlovely para- 
graphs for which our able neighbor bas gaine@ 
its reputation and shall not ascribe them to 
Dr. Bright. This “‘ Banta” is a business man 
in this city, a Baptist who makes it his special 
and most honorable business to show up in 
every legitimate way the wickedness of close 
communion—a work for which the Baptist 
denomination owes him great thanks. But 
we will inform The Zzaminer that neither Mr. 
Banta nor any friend of Mr. Banta’s wrote or 
knew anything about the writing of the article 
for which it maliciously gives him credit. 


....Large gifts to educational institutions 
are not uncommon in this country, and the 
bequest of an entire fortune for the foundation 
of a school or college is the usual and favorite 
method of perpetuating a name; but the 
princely, yet unostentatious generosity of Mr. 
George I. Seney, the president of the Metro- 
politan Bank, of this city, has seldom been 
equaled. On Monday last Mr. Seney paid to 
the treasurer of the Wesleyan University, at 
Middletown, Conn., the sum of $75,000, which, 
with previous yifte, made a total of $250,(00 
presented by him to this institution in a single 
season. Apparently, this is not the end of Mr. 
Seney’s intended good work, as he has prom- 
ised a future sum of $50,000, provided the other 
friends of the University raise $100,000 among 
themselves. Under the circumstances, it does 
not seem possible that this condition will fail 
to be complied with, 

ves All friends of the missions tn Turkey 
and especially the missionaries themssives 
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will be glad to know that our Government 
took prompt action, on receiving news of the 
murder of Dr. Parsons, to have the assassins 
punished “One who knows” writes to The 
Tribune that it has urged, both by mail and 
cable, Consul-General Heap to press the pros 
ecution of the murderers, and bas ordered a 
man-of-war to Constantinople to strengthen 
Mr. Heap’s hands. Mr. Dwight did not, of 
course, know this when he wrote his lette, 
(some pointe of which are given in our column 
of “* Missions’) to The Tribune. 





....-General Grant thinks that a Demoeratic 
def :at this fall will break up the Democratic 
party as at present organized. This furnishes 
a good reason for the defeat. We have no 
doubt that such a defeat would be the end of 
the Solid South, since it would teach Southern 
Democrats that they cannot acquire the con- 
trol of this Government upon their present 
theory of solidity. 

..The Democrats of Vermont tried the 
game of cheating by scattering all over the 
state what purported to be Republican ballots, 
in which the Christian name of Mr Farnham, 
the Republican candidate for governor, was 
misspelled by the insertion of a single super- 
fluous letter. The trick was discovered in 
reason to defeat its object. 

-+eeSecretary Evarts has accepted the invita 
tion of the merchants of this city to address 
them on the issues of the pending election, 
and will do so In the last week of this month. 
There is no inan fn this country to whom the 
citizens of New York will listen with greater 
pleasure or greater confidence In the soundness 
of his jadgment. 

eseeWe come forward to confess that we 
should not have said, last week, that Sanford 
R. Gifford, the artist, was a brother of R. 
Swain Gifford; and that we ought to have 
rend the proof of the review of Schwegler’s 
“History of Philosophy” more carefully, so 
that the name should not have been printed as 
8S huyler’s. 

-++»Postmaster James, of this city, has 
issued an order enforcing the general order 
of tbe President against levying political 
assessments upon officers in the Govern 
meut service. He means that the officers 
under him shall be left to act freely on this 
subject, without any fear or compulsion. This 
is right. 

.«--The New Hampshire Republicans, in 
their state corvention of last week, took 
square and noble ground as to the duty of the 
General Government to protect all {ts citizens 
in the rights guaranteed tothem by the Con- 
atitution of the United States. This Is one of 
the fundamental! principles of the Republican 
party. 

.... Senator Conkling thinks that General 
Hancock is *‘ an honorable man,"’ and, hence, 
that, if elected, he will be quite sure not to 
cheat the Democratic party out of the results 
of the victory. We have no doubt that he 
would fulfill the party expectations in adept- 
ing ite policy and giving it all the offices. 


.-+.The people of Connecticut will at their 
next election vote upon an amendment to the 
constitution of that state providing that 
judges shall be appointed by the governor, 
subject to confirmation by the state assembly. 
This would be better than their election by the 
legislature, which {s the present system. 


....The census returns from some of the 
localities in South Carolina show an increase 
of one hundred and fifty per cent in the popu- 
lation during the last decade, while nearly 
all the names entered are set down as natives 
of the state. Such returns bear upon their 
face the evidence of fraud. 

esee Will General Hancock write a letter of 
disclaimer for Northern readers about Southern 
claims? Mr. Tilden was forced to do it in 
1876, and the South has not forgiven him to 
this day forthat act. Thesame South would 
not any better relish such a letter from General 
Hancock. 

...-Ex-Governor Robinson, who was de- 
feated last fall by John Kelley, must be de- 
lighted to see his old enemy hobnobbing with 
the Tilden Democrats of this state and arrange 
tng with them for “‘a square divide” of the 
spoils. What a happy family this Democratic 
family is! 

-+«-General Butler says that he is just as 
much aGreenbacker as ever, and has joined 
the De: ratic party in order the better to 
carry out his greenback ideas. The General 
is a political texture of many colors. It is 
fortunate that the Republicans are well rid of 
him. 

.... We have tried to think well of Senater 
Bayard, of Delaware, as an hovest man. If he 
makes one or two more such speeches as the 
one recently made by him at Columbia, in 
South Carolina, we shall have to give up the 
task as a hopeless undertaking. 


* .4eeThe effective practical remedy for a 
solid Democratic South is a solid Republican 


—_—_—_________ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


North and West, and it now looks as if titis 
remedy would be'administered this Fall. The 
South surely cannot complain of the medicine. 


....-The Republicans have made no nomina- 
tion for governor in Georgia, and will probably 
give their support to Governor Colquitt, which, 
in that event, would be quite sure to secure his 
election against his Democratic rival. 


....Senator Thurman, turning prophet, pre- 
dicts that the Democrate will carry Ohio next 
October. The Senator is trying to fool the 
Democrats, in order to keep their courage up. 
He knows better. 


....As the thirteenth Sabbath in every 
quarter is reserved for such special lessons as 
each school may wish to select for itself, we 
omit the department of ‘‘ Sunday school’’ this 
week. 

.... The Massachusetts Prohibitionists are in 
the field with their ticket, without the ghost o- 
a chance of success. Wedo not believe that 
they will promote their own cause In this way. 


. «The Greenback vote in Vermont shows 
thas the party in that state is on its last legs 
and will hardly ever there be heard of again as 
a party organization. 


.... The decisive victory of Republicans in 
the recent municipal election in Wilmington, 
Del., is one of the signs showing which way 
the wind is blowing. 

One of the favorite maxims of General 
Garfield is that “‘a pound of pluck {s worth a 
ton of luck.” 





Publisher's Department, 


SoorTHiNG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup. and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR. 

For nearly half a century the annua! fairs of 
the American Institute have been one of New 
York's chief attractions, and the present exhi- 
bition, which opened the 15th Inst., promises to 
rurpass {np extent and interest any previous 
effort of this society. It is not a money-mak- 
ing affair, but a superior and very expensive 
display of the products of American brains, 
genius, and industry. 

A whole day would not be long enough to 
see all the machines in actual motion and 
watch their wonderful, almost intellicent 
work; to examine the manufactnred articles, 
of every size, color, and form, from a donble 
boot-jack to a steam plow. No intelligent 
mn, woman, or child can fail to find some- 
thing to interest him; and, when tired of 
looking, there is a fine concert by a superb 
orchestra, under the leadership of Arbuckle, 
the celebrated cornetist, to listen to. Thee 
concerts are given every afternoon »nd even- 
ing and are one of the pleasantest features of 
the Exhibit'on. People coming to New York 
from the country should not fail to visit the 
American Institute Fair, cor. of Sixty-third 
Street and Third Avenue, and we will warrant 
them better entertainment and more inetrne- 
tion there than at any other place of public 
resort in this city. 








Tne banking-house of Robert Glendinning & 
Co. has long heen well and familiarly known in 
the City of Philadelphia. and all the friends and 
customers of the house will be glad to learn 
that the firm have just moved into new and 
commoagious quarters, at 303 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The building is fitted up most 
tastefully. Five indicators, two blackboards, 
a private wire to the branch house in New 
York all indftate that the house is alive to the 
wants of its customers and means to stand in 
tlfe very front rank among banking-houses. 

LT 


THE great carpet house of Sheppard Knapp» 
189 and 191 Sixth Avenue, corner of 18th Street» 
is now in full blast, the orders for carpets be- 
ing creater than a year ago at thistime. This 
weck a special sale is being made of Axmin- 
sters and Moquettes at the very low price of 

2.00 per yard. Old English oil-cloths and 
upholstery goods may ajso be bought. In all 
styles there are decided bargains, — 


———————EEE 
SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

Dr. Srrone’s REMEDIAL STITUTE is a 
first-class sanitarium and sel@ct family hotel 
for rest and recreation, as well as treatment. 
Turkish, Russian. and all other baths con- 
neeted with the house. Communicate with 
the proprietors for furthe1 information. 

LT 


Tue Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
way Co. are offering the First Mortgage Seven 
r Cent. Bonds of Hastings and Dakota 
ivision, through Messrs. Woerishoffer & Co., 
Bankers, No. 54 Exchange Place, this city. 
a 


HovsekeepPers SHOULD Use the Moth-proof 
Sewed Carpet Lining. Use only that mannfae- 
tured of Cottonand Paper. American Carpet 
Linipg Co., New York end Boston. For sale by 
all Carpet Dealers. 





East shoes, of superior quality, for ladies 
and gcotienen, Watkins, 241 Foufth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 


Owners of horses are recommended to 
examine the Tug Liuk of W. M. Cutuzenrt, of 
No. 5 Murray Street. 





WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
age, Pa, a Carringe Hire, and stop at 
irand Union Hotel, nearl: opposite Grand Cen- 
tral pot, elegant rdoms t educed to $1 and Tg 





ward perday. Flevator. Restsarant supplied wit 
she bast. Horse Cars, Stages and Klevated Raliroad 





 ——_____ 


IN the pronounced advance which has latel 
been given to household decoration spec 
attention (s given to the fireplace. An artistic 
grate is now considered almost a necessity 
and among the manufacturers of plain and 
artistic grates and fireplaces is the well-known 
house of W. H. Harrison & Bro., of 1435 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Dog and port- 
able grates, plain and fancy andirons, various 
styles of fire screens, fire-irons and stands, 
fancy coal-boxes, and everything pertaining to 
this line of business is also sold. The designs 
of grates for use in wood er marble include a 
large variety in nickel-plate, bronze, polished 
brass, copper, and gilt. An illustrated cata- 
logue, containing much useful information on 
the subject of grates, will be sent free upon 
application. 





INGERSOLL’S READY-MIXED RUBBER PatnT.— 
We advise al! desiring to paint to tend and 
have sent free their descriptive book, entitled 
“Every One His Own Painter,” with sample 
color-cards, issued by the Ingersoll Paint 
Works, 162 South Street, New York City. 
These are the only paints that will successful- 
ly resist the action of the salt atmosphere, 
permanently retaining the body, gloss, and 
color in all climates; therefore, cheaper than 
any other paimtsinuse. They have been used 
for many vears in every state in the Union, and 
those who buy once will never use any other 
kind of paint. Freight paid onten galions and 
over to any part of the United -tates. Be 
sure to send for their Book on Painting, as 
you will find it verv inetrnctive. 

SS —— 

We desire tocall the attention of such of 
our readers as may be contemp!ating honse- 
keeping, or whoare replenishing their stock cf 
houcefurnishing necessaries, to the card of 
M:. Charles L. Hadley, Cooper Institute. New 
York City, where may be found iu stock a com- 
plete assortment of White and Decorated 
Freneh China and English Porcelain Dinner, 
Tea. and Chamber Sets. etc., etc., as well as 
all Metal and Wooden Wares. This firm has 
long made a specialty of sending their wares 
throughout the country on receipt of P.-O. 
Money Order or by Express C.0O. D., and, as 
they are reliable and experienced, this is often 
of creat advantage to our friends at a distance. 
Catalogue and price-Ilst mailed free on appli- 
eation. 





A GREAT AGE. 

Very few patent medicines can claim the 
fame merit and as great an age as Dr. Isaac 
Thompson’s Eve Water, which has been man- 
ufactured for about eighty-five vears. It fs 
now prepared hv a very reputable wholesale 
drug house in Troy, N. Y., who are descend- 
ants of the original Dr. Thomperon and ft 
has always been known as one of the best and 
purest medicines in the market. Prominent 
phvsictans nse it in the treatment of the eve, 
and recomm: nd it very highly. This medicine 
will, probably, be found on sale at most drug 
stores; but, if it cannot be obtained. the pro- 

rietora, Jno. L. Thompson’s Sons & Co., at 

ee N. Y., may be written to for full partie- 
ulars. 





Harrorny’s LErcesTersntre TABLE Savce is 
aname that almost everybody has heard of 
and every housekeeper knows something 
abont. while the army of those who have 
tacted this well-known sauce is annually in- 
creasing. Many vile condiments are put up. 
under every conceivable name, and sold for 
sauce, their cheapness heing their only recom- 
mendation. But Halford’s Sence fs pre- 
pared most carefully by the Halford Sance 
Company, of Boston, Mass., and only the best 
ingredients are used. Like wine. this sauce 
improves bv age, gives tone to the stomach, 
aids digestion, and it has taken vearsto bring it 
to its present state of perfection. Ask your 
grocer for it. 

TT 

ALTHOUCH there are many Baking Powders 
in the market. vet the want of a perfectly pnre 
and reliable article has lone been felt. We 
are sure that the manv customers and the pub- 
lic will welcome the Baking Powder which the 
firm of George V. Hecker & Co. are now offer- 
inc, and we predict for it an extensive sale, as 
their experience of thirty years in making 
Self-raising Flour enables them to produce a 
perfect Baking Powder. 


UP TO STANDARD. 

Tue Gilbert Starch is manufactured by C. 
Gilbert, of Buffalo. N. Y., and now has an ex- 
tensive eale throvchout the country. The rea- 
son they have grown so in popularity with the 
public is that the standard has always been 
maintained. The concern was a small one 
only a few yesre avo: but now, besides a larre 
trade in the United States, they have a grow- 
ing demand abroad. 


TO FARMERS AND SHIPPERS. 

Tnosr of our readers who have produce to 
sell and who wish to take advantage of New 
York market will do well to correspond with 
BariarD, Brancnu & Co., of this city, whose 
card appears on page 31. They are commission 
a of long standing and do an exten- 
sive business with farmers all over the country. 

a 


Do you wish to buy beantiful heurehold 
ornsments, works of art, or curiosities ? Do not 
fail to call on the well-known house of Sypher 
& Co, at 741 Broadway, thiscity. Thestoreis 
really a museum of art and the choice assort- 
ments of antique and modern furniture which 
are offered for sale are certainly worth an ex- 
amination. 











Joxes of Binghamton, Binghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
Ton Wagon Scales for $60. These are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all fron and steel, 
brass beam. No money asked til] tested. 


Smaller scales at equally low prices. For free 
peok.otpem of Binghamton, Bingbam- 
ton, N. I. 





In passing Fourteenth Street, do not fall to 
call at the New York Bazaar (16 West 14th), 
where an endless variety of toys mav be seen. 
A specialty is made of dolls and the prices are 
uniformly low. 


In all cases of General Debility Nichols & 
Co.’s Bark and Iron is confidently recom- 
mended as a safe and efficient remedy. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN INDIGESTION AND MUSCULAR DE- 
BILITY. 


Danvi.xze, ILx., Jan. 22d, 1880. 
I PRESCRIBED Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in the 
case of a lady usually very healthy and strong, 
but who at the time was suffering very severely 


from indigestion, and consequent muscular de- 
bility, being, in consequence, unable to attend 
to her duties. After taking two or three bot- 
tles, she made an excellent recovery. I think 


well of the preparation. 
W. A. BROWN, M.D. 





CURED OF DRINKING. 

“A&A younG friend of mine was cured of an 
insatiable thirst for liquor. which had <o pros- 
trated bim that he was unable to do any busi- 
ness. He was entirely cured by the use of Hop 
Bitters. It allayed all that burning thirst, 
took away the appetite for liquor, made his 
nerves steady, and he has remained a sober and 
steady man for more than two years and has 
no desire to return to his cups’ I know of a 
number of others that have been cured of 
drinking by it.”.—From a leading R. R. Official, 
Chicago, |1l.—Zimes. 


INDIGESTION, DrsPePsia, pervous prostvation, 
and all forms of general debinty relieved by 
tsking MeNsMAN’s PeptonizeD Beer Tonic, 
‘he only preparation of beef containingite entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimzlant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains b.ood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the resuit of exhaustion, nery- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
piatete. CasWELL, HazarD & Co., proprietors, 
New York. Sold by ali druggists. 


A Simpte ReMepy, that should be found in 
every honsehold is Rogers’s Citrate of Magne- 
sia in Powders. For children’s complaints it 
's both simple and efficacious, and it is a 
delightfully cooling drink in extremeiy hot 
weather. It is pure in quality and put up in 
glass bottles, so that it can be carried while 
traveling. For hesdache and dysvepsia it is 
used with great success, and it will be found 
much cheaper than most similar preparations. 
Look for address of manufacturer, ou page 15. 


A 
HOW TO GET WELL. 

THOUSANDS of persons are constantly 
troubled with a combination of diseases. Dis- 
eased kidneys and costive bowels are their 
tormentors. They should know that Kidney- 
Wort acis on these organs at the same time, 
causing them to throw off the pofsons that 
have clogged them and sv renewing the whole 
man. 











G. W. Weisorn, M.D., says: ‘‘I have found 
your Bark and Iron (Nichols & Co.’s) useful 
in aneamic patients, and prescribe it in con- 
valescence from fevers. It excites appetite 
and vitalizes the blood.”’ 





TT 


NOTICES. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 

THe AMERICAN MistioNaRy ASSOCIATION will hold Its 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting in the City of Norwich, 
Conn., on the izch, 13th, and 14th of October, 1580. 
The several sessions of this meeting will be held in 
the Broadway Church, Rev. T. CUAMBERLAIN, D.D., 
Pastor. The opening session will begin at3 oclock 
P. mw. of Tuesday, the 12th, when the Report of the 
Executive Committee will be read. In the evenine, at 
7:30, the Annual Sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
Wa. M. Tarwor, D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City. 

The citizens of Norwich will receive and cordially 
entertain all friends of the work of the Association 
who, desiring to attend, shall make application for 
entertainment before the first day of October. It ts 
very desirable that the application be made as early 
as ble. The chairman of the Commitee of Enter 
talnment. Caries E. DYER, to whom all suca appli- 
will send out, on the 








ose of attending, at what time 

toay eriit cele eratch, Od whether a y will 

ring the meeting, so that hosnitality may 

iy 0S eeneanary burdens to bear. Those fatling 

to receive such acard iy Ae ~ - eee r = please 

*hairman 0: @ fact. early applica- 

ae atly iignten | the + oe of the Committee 
eciate1. 


and by steamers of the Norwich and New York Line. 
8 ts, 


™ arrangemen 
nounced later. 
Winy mooted additional information will be given 
to those applying © ae chairman of the Commitiee 


h, Conn. 
of Amengemneam, Herwi W.S. PALMER, 


Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Antique and Modern Fur- 
niture representing various 
historical periods, Bric-a- 
brac, Paintings, Statuary, 
English Silverware, etc., etc. 
In September a collection 
of Objects of Art purchased 
at the late sale of Prince 
Demidoff, at San Donato, 
Florence, will be opened. 


SYPHER & CO., 


741 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK BAZAAR, 


Ne. 16 WEST 14th STREET. 


TOYS. 
FANCY GOODS, AND NOVELTIES, 
DOLLS A SPECIALTY. 
LOWEST PRICES. 
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Winans” IN GOOD HEALT#, 


S=|WELLMAN'S PATENT REFLECTOR GRATE. 


HARVARD STYLE. 


and is ¢ 





NE DOLLAR I will send One Thousand 
~ FOR 07 mail, to any Fost Office in the United States. 
Eech seed will produce a White Ash Tree, get feet 


neir beaut an a ehade tree cannot be excelled. The 
thelr beaut id be planted during the fall and eovered 
one inch deep. ners of large, shadeless farms in 
the West, send along your colar’, ndale, Lack- 
awanna C Co., Pa. ILTON YARINGTON. 


_CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 
This establishment {5 one of the oldest and best 
xpown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s 


Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 





are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been succesfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 


“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices." The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers. 
PLALN AND ARTISTIC 





AND FIREPLACES 
; \ SPECIALTY. 

—e Also Furnaces and Ranges. 
= Send for Ilustrated Catalogue. 
1435 C hestnut St., es . Philadelphia. 


NEVER WASTE fE 





ror r" or mone utip 
on FA Wie = 4 Oo 
Fi ne wn aH he] your ME, 
ae 1 RF Finest Farming Lands in 
the World. Easy payments. 
Long ame. Low rate of nterest. For terms, address 
oO. M. BA AR NES, Lansing Mich. 


’ 
FOR HORSES. 

SOUNTY AGENTS WANTED to sell the Buses Puy 
Link. Makes the Trace elastic. Protects Horses, Har- 
ness, Vehicles, Plows, etc. Thousands in use prove 
utility. Demand large. Business pays. Retail pete, 
£1.75 a pair. That you may examine, on — 
$1.40, will send by mail one we B ‘3 sluaive te etpy ot 
to Agents. UT ~~ 4 
No. 5 Murray erect ew "York. 


Fo or New Terms fer 
1880 see page 23. 
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THIs IS THE 


BEST GRATE 





EE 


BURNING SOFT COAL 


IN THE 


UNIVERSE. 


Try one, and you wil 


be convinced, 





Size of Grate, 24 inches. ‘Size of Front, 83 inches wide, 31} inches high 
Send for Circular, and mention this paper in writing. 


L. H. SMITH & CoO. Sole Manufacturers, 


49 Sixth Street, _Pittsburgh, Pa, 























THE LEADING MACHINE oF THE DAY. 





Won T-RUNNING NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE: 


The Highest Degree of Excellence and 


the Very Acme of Perfection 
have been reached in the production of the NEW HOME. 


Points of Superiority. 


Self-Setting Needle, 


Automatic Tension , 


Self-Acting Take-Up, 
Large Space Under Arm 
Loose Balance Wheel, 
Scale for Regulating Stitch 
Large Bobbin. 
Conical Bearings 
Powerful Feed, 
Elegant Ornamentation, 
Working Parts Case-Hardenc<, 


Casters in Stend. 
we ee 


Noted for Extreme Simplicity, Durability, Ease 


of Management, Wide Range 


First-class Workmanship, Ca- 


pacity, and Speed. 


The Finest and Most Perfect 
piece of Sewing Mechan- 


ism ever Invented. 


—; 0 —— 







IT OOMBINES THE GOOD POINTS OF 
ALL OTHER MACHINES, WITE 
NONE OF THEIR DEFECTS. 


New and vuluable improvements have been added and 
all complications avoided, thus placing tue New Home 
at the head of all Sewing Machines hitherto produced. 
There are many machines of merit in the market at the 
present time, but none can be found so complete and 
perfect in every detail. 

In the construction of the New Home we have aimed 
to reduce friction to the minimum. Our efforts have been 
successful, and the result is a machine unequaled for 
tightness of running and which 


Does not Fatigue the 
Operator. 


This is a very important point for the purchaser to con- 
sider, as it is a well-known fact that heavy-running 
machines are extremely injurious to health, The New 
HomE requires so little effort to operate and its results 
are fascinating to such a degree that labor is transformed 
into detual pleasure by its use. 


s 
° 


ef Work, Comparison with other Machines Invited. 


Examine it before Purchasing any Other. 
Deseriptive Circulars Free on Application. 


J RK \ Principal Office, 30 UNION SQUARE, VEW YORK, 
, 00, ORANGE, MASS., and CHICAGO, ILL, 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Have now open their Fall Importation of 
English and American Carpetings, designs 
and colorings adapted to the latest style 
of decoration, in Axminsters, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three ply, 
and Ingrains. Whole Carpets, Rugs and 
Mats, Oil Cloths, Linoleum, and Lignum. 


BROADWAY & 19th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


have just opened their Fall Importation 
of Novelties in Furniture Coverings, Up- 
heletery Goods, Tapestries, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST, 


Financial, 


REDUCTION OF THE DEBT. 


Tue reduction of the public debt in Au- 
gust of this year amounted to $12,027,167.59. 
For the first half of the current calendar 
year the reduction has amounted tu $69, 
‘626,209.56, which has not beeu equaled in 
any other half year of our entire history. 
For the first eight mouths of the year the 
reduction was $87,229,480.56. This exhibit 
tells a story for the public credit of the 
United States with which the people ought 
to be Satisfied. 

The Republican Party, having control of 
the Government, was compelled to contract 
a huge indebtedness in conquering the Re 
bellion and saving the life of the Union. 
The same party, being continued in power, 
has already paid about one-third of the 
debt, and by payments and refunding re- 
duced the annual interest liability from 
about $150,000,000 to less than $80,000,000. 
The credit of the Government in all the 
markets of the world was never so good as 
it is today. Its four-per-cent. bonds are 
selling at a premium of more than ten per 
cent. Its legal-tender notes are at par with 
gold. The Republican Party saved the 
Union, and since the close of the war has 
achieved these financial results. Is there 
any reason for ‘‘a change,” especially when 
that change would put the Government vir- 
tually into the hands of the Solid South? 
The North and the West will think twice 
before answering this question in the affirm. 
ative. 











MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed continued activity in all departments 
of the wholesale trade. The markets re- 
main almost entirely free from speculative 
manipulation and prices, as a rule, are 
steady and firm. Breadstuffs, a few kinds 
of provisions, iron, and wool are inclined to 
be weak; but the weakness arises from ex- 
cessive stocks, rather than from any decrease 
in the demand. The traffic returns of the 
leading railroads and transportation com- 
panies continue to show increased earnings, 
and the commissioner of the trunk line 
railroad pool, who is admitted to be one of 
the foremost experts in railroad matters in 
the country, expresses his opinion that the 
railroad business of the autumn season will 
show great gains over last year, and the 
pooling arrangements are such as to secure 
its being done at better rates. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—During 
the week the total imports at New York 
were valued at $6,148,151, of which §5,- 
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423,814 consisted of general merchandise 
and the remainder dry goods. The total 
since January 1st amounted to $337,308,- 
982, against $209,909,550 in 1879 and $192,- 
915,743 in 1878. 

The exports of produce and merchandise 
for the week were $8,061,108, against $9,- 
982,608 for the corresponding week in 1879 
and $7,625,433 in 1878. The total since 
January 1st reaches $274,985,439, against 
$221,035,748 in 1879 and $230,948,918 in 
1878, 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
INTEREST.—Wher* an account running for 
many years was stated and agreed upon 
hetween the parties, and on the basis of 
this settlement certain real estate was taken 
at 9 fixed value toward the discharge of the 
indebtedness, the account should not be 
opened for errors in the calculation of in- 
terest nequiesced in at the time, when there 
had been no fraud. A note made in Mis- 
souri, expressed to hear interest at 10 per 
cent. per annum, bears interest at the rate 
named after maturity. Maguire vs. Filley, 
St. Louis Ct. of Appeals. 

CuatreL Mortoace.—If a mortgage of 
chattels gives the mortgagor, by the mort- 
gage or an extrinsic agreement, unlimited 
power to dispose of the mortgaged property 
for his use, the mortgage is void as to pur 
chasers and attaching creditors. Orton ve 
Orton, Sup. Ct. Oregon. 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Money con- 
tinues very abundant, notwithstanding the 
large shipments of funds to the interior to 
move crops. The ruling rates on call loans 
have been 24 to 3 per cent. on stocks and 2 
per cent. on Government bonds. Time 
loans were 3 to 54 per cent. Prime mer- 
cantile paper continues in good demand. 
We quote 60 to 90-days endorsed dry-goods 
bills receivable, 4@4}; four-months accept- 
ances, 44@5; and good single names, four 
to six months to run, 5@6. 

LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
firm, closing on Saturday at 97§ to 97%. 
United States. bonds were active and 
firm. American railway securities were 
active but irreular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, but a 
fraction higher, closing at 4.81 for 60days and 
4.84 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying #, selling 
4@} off: Charleston, buying 8-16@} off, 
selling par@t; New Orleans, commercial, 
2.00@2.50 dis.@par; St. Louis, 1.10 dis.; 
Chicago, $1 dis.; and Boston, 50 cts. dis. 

GOLD.—The amount received at the 
New York Assay Office for the week end- 
ing September 10th was $4,698,600. The 
amount received from August 2d to Sep- 
tember 10th was $15,463,900. The pay- 
ments of the Assay Office for the week on 
account of foreign gold deposited was 
$38,788,209, and since August. 2d §11,- 
924.209. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8836. 
We quote: 


Buying. Selling. 
Bar SUNWOP...... c.eccceee Cocccccccecccecces 115 =—- 115% 
DeRRe DOM. oc cc coccecececccncncssasscece O9% O04 
Balves an’ Quarters. ........ccccccccsseees 90% par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes..............-...- 99% par. 


STOCK MARKET.—Early in the week 
the transactions at the Stock Exchange were 
large. The market was buoyant and prices 
advanced 1 to 17 per cent. Subsequently 
there was a large falling off in the volume 
of transactions, and, under pressure of sales 
to realize profits, a large portion of the im- 
provement was lost. The widest fluctua- 
tions of the week were in Oregon and Mon- 
tauk. The former rose to 17 and the latter 
declined 14 per cent., with a reaction of 9 
per cent. in Oregon and a rally of 2 per 
cent in Montauk at the close. One of the 
leading features of the week was the 
marked strength of the Grangers, which 
continues to be taken for investment. 
Rock Island reached the highest price ever 
attained, while St. Paul and Northwest 
sold higher than for many years past. All 
the high-priced investment stocks continued 
to be bought by capitalists, and their sup- 
ply in many instances has become quite 
small. At the close the market was quiet 
and irregular, with frequent fluctuations 
between firmness and weakness. 

The following will show the changes 
in prices during the week: 


i 


Albany and Susquehanna.. — - ao 


American Dist. Tel.......... 7% Tl 76 
Atl, and Pac. Tel.............. 45 rt] “4 
Bogton Air Line pfd.......... “6 “6 “ 


Bur., C. R., and Northern.... 66% 6614 66% 





07 
ke) 
43 
0834 
Guuets Goutbern......:..... C1 C8 tig @& 
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Union Pacific........ ssseeres 


c.,C.,C., and I........ eocccece 71% Ta Ti% TIi% 
Chicago and Northwestern..105 106 108% 104% 
Chicago and Northw'n. pf... 195%, 126% 12414 125 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul..... Oli¢ 4% O14 OB% 
Chic., Mil.,amd St. Paul, pf.. 112% 118% 119% 112% 
C.,R.L,and Pacific.......... 120% 128 #4118) «119 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 138 139 187% 137% 
Chicago and Alton............ 116 «118 116 11%; 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ = _ — 1% 
Chic., St. L., and N. O..,..... 30% «42 80% 40% 
C.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 20% «214 «10 19% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... — _ - ki 
Canton Land — 43 
19% «10% 
2% OH UE 
22 «Ci. 20% 
1% «21% 
™% Th =«7 
92% 90% «1% 
884 8555 «87 
68 6714 
14 - 
—- wn7 
SHE SE 84 
49% 495% 49 
- 110 
4% «280 8956 
60% 68 68% 
1“ - 
195 - 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 42% 42% B04 4056 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 844% 8556 81% 83 
Homestead Mining........... 82 83 8682 82 
Houston and Texas........... 68% 6 68% 64 
Tiiinots Central...............- 114) =: 11634 118% «114% 
a a | 
21 2% — 
- - ll 
266 254 25 
24% 24% «24% 
85 71 72 
81 28% 81 
Central Iowa, Ist pfd........ 614% 7% 61% 74 
Central Iowa, 2d pf........... 41% 42 41% 4 
Louisville and Nashville..... 188 147 #4188 «#4143 
Gee GGT O so 50000 cccveseccvee 108% 111 108 100% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 34% «BBs BBG OBA 
Little Pittsburgh............. ah CO! SCO 
Michigan Central............. bs) OT Oi «96% 
Morris and Easex............. 112 L1MsGdADAE 111% 
M..K., and Texas............. 86% 37% 85% 
Manhattan Elevated......... 274 B1% BT 20% 
Metropolitan Flevated....... 91 96 91 96 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 24% «25 2 24 
Mar. and Cin., Ist pf......... 7 7 COS 
Mar. and Cin., 2d pfd........ “% 465—0C<“C SO; 
N.Y. Central and H.... ..... 182 188) «1ST «19D 
N. J. Central... .....-eseseeee 8014 76% TR 
N. Y. Blevated..........-.+000+ 111% 118 111 «#2112 
Northern Pacific........... ++» BW 30% 20% 30% 
Northern Pacific, pf......... Ne ee a et 
WNash.. Chat., and St. Louis. 71 ce ee 
New Central Coal............ 80 3s 62 28 
Ohio and Mias...............+ 35% 85% 84% «85K 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 76 We T% 76 
Ontario Silver................ - = — 81 
Oregon Nav................-..- 180 147 130 an 
PI, ccccece ecctecneces 41% 4% 41 41% 
POMAEEB. 20 ccccccedeccccccccess 19 19% 195 am 
Pitts. and Fort Wayne....... 124% 124% 184% — 
Phila. and Reading........... 26% B24 Aig S1K 
Quickastiver Mining........... 13 13% 18 18 
\ Quicksilver Mintng, vf....... 53 67 55 OAK 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H..... 2 29% «220 226 
St. Louts, Alt., and T. H., pfa 77 7% «77 7 
St. Louts and fron Mtn....... 58 5854 56g TK 
St. Louis and San Fran....... ~ - = 
®t, Louts and San Fran., pf.. 47 47 46 (46% 
St. Louts andS.Fran.,lst pf.. 774 T74 7%; 77 
Sutro Tunnel...............-- 1% 1% % «(1% 
St. Paul & Omaha............ 4% «45% «49% 49% 
St. Paul & Omana, pf........ oT es)? Md 
Standard Mining ............. 28% 29 
9534 
08 


gpaieg? 


2 
x 





N. Y., Ont., and W 244 
Denver and Rio Grande.... 79% 74% 72% 73 

Ohio Central. ...........0-e0+ 23% 24 23% 22% 
Climax M...........eeeeeeeene ity 1% 1% «OK 


At the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, on Wednesday, the usual quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent. was recommended. 
The books will close September 20th and 
the dividend is payable October 15th. 
The net profits of the Company for the 
quarter ending September 30th inst., based 
upon official returns for July, nearly com- 
plete returns for August, and estimating 
the business for September (reserving 
amount sufficient to meet the claims of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company. 
under existing agreements), will be about 
$1,104,041.63, making, with the July sur 
plus as above, $1,507,296.77. Appropriat- 
ing from this interest on bonded debt, $107,- 
000: construction, $300,000; sinking-fund 
appropriations, $20,000; purchase of tele- 
graph stocks and patents, $30,000; divi- 
dend, 12 per cent., $717,570, leaves a 
net surplus of $332,726.77. The busi- 
ness of the fiscal year ending June 
80th shows net profits $5,146,639.45, 
making, with the cash surplus at the begin- 
ning of the year, $5,919,109.36; and the 
total payments out of earnings were $5,515,- 
854.22, leaving surplus of July 1st, as above, 
$403,255.14. 

Mr. J B. Houston has retired from the 
firm of Rufus Hatch & Co. Mr. Houston 
leaves this well-known house, with a fortune 
of $300,000, to give his undivided attention 
to his duties as president of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, at a salary of $10,000 
per anaum. 





RAILROAD BONDS were rather quiet, 
but steady. In the late dealings the Erie 
new second consols were prominent, and, 
after declining from 88} to 88}, rose to 89} 
and reacted to 89. Morris and Essex con- 
solidated firsts rose from 113} to 114} on 
sales of $99,000. Canada Southern firsts 
rose to 98%; Delaware and Hudson 7s of 
1894 to 1163; Lafayette and Muncie firsts to 
1034; Mobile and Ohio firsts to 104; Union 
Pacific firsts to 113; and American Dock 
assented firsts to 112; while Mobile and 
Ohio second debentures declined to 50; C., 
C., and I. C. firsts to 46; Oregon firsts to 
1054@105%; Chesapeake and Ohio currency 
6s to 40; Denver and Rio Grande conso!s to 
98@98+; Lehich W. assented console to 954; 
Kansas and Texas seconds to 653@658; and 
Texas Pacific incomes to 67}. 

STATE BONDS were more active 
Louisiana consols rose to 49}; Alabima, 
Class A, to 68%; South Carolina non-funda- 
bie 6s to 44; Ark. M. S. and R. R. 7s to 74; 
and do. L. R. and P. B. 7s to 8. Tennessee 
6s, new, declined from 33 to 32. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong, 
especially the 4s and 44s. At the Treasury 
purchase on Wednesday $2,500,000 were 
accepted at full market prices, out of offer- 
ings aggregating $6.796.800. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


Bia, Asked. 
Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered.. 102% 102% 
United States sixes, 1890, coupon..... 192% 102% 
Onited States sixes, 1881. registered... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881. coupon..... 1N4%% 104% 
United States fives, 1881, reristered.. 197% 192% 
Cnited States fives. 1881, coupon...... 19236 192% 
UnitedStates 444s, 1991. reristered.... 110% 111 
Onited States 444s. 1891. coupon....... 110% 111 
United States tours, 1997, registered.. 199% 199g 
United States fours, 1907. coupon..... 110% 110% 
United States currencv sixes. 18%... 125 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 126 -_ 
United States currency aixes, 1897... 127 - 
United Sta‘es currency sixes, 1898... 128 — 
United States currency sixes, 1899... 129 — 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $261,063,450 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for cir- 
culation during the week, $707.000. United 
States bonds held for circulatien with- 
drawn during the week, $532,009. WNa- 
tional bank circulation outstanding: cur- 
rency notes, $342,550,963; gold notes, 
$1,328,760. The- receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compered with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 





1879. 880. 
ROW TOPE... .ccccccccvcecceces #284.000 9 000 
BOSTON... 000 cccccccscvcccoes 13° ,000 51,000 
Philadelpnia........ .-.se-00- 2P 0 89.000 
Wiscellaneous................ 328,000 331,000 
PORB.. oc ccer-coceesseee 8774 10 $660 .000 


THE BANK STATEMENT was more 
favorable than of late, and shows an increase 
of $21.475 in surplus reserve, the banks 
now holding $5,727,875 above legal require- 


ments. 
The following is the statement in detail: 
Average Average Net Devnos- 
Names of Loans or Lega! tteother 
Banks. and Dis. Snecte. Tenders. than 7. S. 


New York.. @9 874.000 #2 79R 090 #217.000 $9 542 900 


Manhattan. 64553" 197929 219.890 4,91° 700 
Merchanta’. 827721 29°8890 255790 7771990 
Mechanics’. 7471000 1.244000 4°4.900 6500900 
TUnion....... 4.78510 1.119.990 2° 499 4.:°9°4 800 
America.... 9337990 2337099 309890 7 '759.100 
Phenix. .... 2.52200 97AnnoD 39.0% $3 °20990 
CIP. ccsccses 94988M 2717990 101000 10.257 800 
Tradesmen's 3.477 999 58°" 2 49690 2541.900 
Fniton...... 1AATRM 864481900 141905 138° 80 
Chemical. .. 12.474.200 $3.3°46°0 817500 12.722 400 
Mer. Exch.. 4999-900 49800) §=6487.89%) 8720500 
GallatinNa 4.199900 455300 131990 2.798 RND 
Ritch &Dro. 1.455 190 257.190 #1600 1.270200 
Wehs.&Tra. 82'.1000 148.910 17200 951 000 
Greenwich ane 490 18490 §8924127 P52 200 
LeaMannf 2 86'.800 529.300 159.990 2.270800 
Sev'nth W'¢e 913.4 115° 88.900 R2°.800 
St’teof N.Y. 3.49790 FAL TO 192900 29°7.490 
Amer. Ex... 15629.900 2.923.000 8 3.000 1247400 
Commerce.. 15.541 890 3.3°8.800 498,100 10,729 500 
Rroadway.. 5.479600 612190 5S8N.890 4,449 600 
Mercantile. 8 9828°0 72590 174.100 $8'#.300 
Pacific...... 25m 400 8927979 131290 23818 400 
Republic... 4.990399 4987-300 400.000 2.587.100 
Chatham... 239890 89259 165400 8,783 200 
People’s... 1,45'200 229800 141.509 1.597.500 
North Am.. 2,299 819 17839 174.700) 2.158 400 
Flanover... 7.271900 1,426 200 SAR =—-7: 243.000 
Irving...... 830'8 00 51769) 287000 2913900 
Metropoli’n 13953000 8.074.900 87.000 12.798 000 
Citizens’... 1.946.899 847290 18910 1.995.210 
Nassau..... 2.410 490 178290) «681590 = 2.178 AND 
Market..... 2.577 000 44180 8A.900 2.°62 500 
St. Nicholas 2.260.100 43° .400 580 1922190 
Shoe & Lea. 8.405.800 6750 165.000 3.369.300 
Corn Exch. 3.797.000 545.200 871.000) §=2.61°.°00 
Contin ntal 5 645.200 1.591.600 245.209 ? 149200 
Oriental.... 1,625.300 45.900 290.100 1.55% nou 
Marine..... 3.484.000 701,.°00 229.900 $3 F°91.090 
Imp. & Tra.. 21.267.190 5,3°8 20 597,100 23.532 890 
Park........ 17.673.700 3,443.400 1.186.900 29.5 9,300 
Mec. Bkg.As 886900 145.500 15.990 533 900 
North Rivet 887.900 41.200 «188200 1.0% .000 
East River.. 959.200 91.098 72.9% 108.790 
Fourth Na.. 17,790.700 8,744.300 820.300 17,598 90 

at. Na... 2,104,000 7e00d 9,924,000 


SEECeEeeeeseeeeeSCeeesererrrere:-' 
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Second Na.. 2542000 459,000 229,000 2,747,000 


Ninth Na... 49.1,000 1,226,000 206,000 5.420.000 
First Na.... 13,988,000 4.321.300. 179,000 16,055.700 
Third Na... 9,259,000 2,670,400 386,000 10,418 500 


N.Y.N. Fx. 1.876.°°O 155200 91.400 1,090 600 
Bowery =. 1.480 700 85000 3%.000 1,194 990 
dv. ¥.Co 1.201 7%) 18700 879,800 1.283 290 
Ger, Amer.. 2820800 877400 85°00 . 

Chase Na... 8.655.290 720.200 21,590 = 4.937.900 
Fifth Ave... 1.379.400 280,900 77,10 = 1,413,900 


The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 


September yy Comparisons 

Loans....... Sicbeos eceped $313.7 6 OK Inc $1,778 400 
RE SR. 065.340 3m Inc 965, ' 
Pega terders,...c .cece 1:9’ 90 59% 200 
Tota’ reserve......cees 8) 283500 Inc 3°24 
POW cco. sneaeees 298.°50.590 Inc. 1,148.790 
Pere erve required benaee 74 587 #7 Ine 290.925 

cvaenoensacnnsee TO % Inc. 21475 
Ore aaa” 19. $53,600 Inc, 11, 


BANK STOCKS were generally quiet. 
Five ehares of Park Bank stock sold at 180, 
The latest quotations were as fullows: 





Bid, Asked.| Bid. Asked. 

Ameren... — 140 er. E~change. — 100 
American Ex..114 — |Metropolitan...1 = 
Prte'rs « Dro's.110 — |Nassau. 02 _ 
Ciatham....... 119 = “w Y 14 
Citizens........1% _ — 
Commerce......140 144 93 
Fourth Natl...116 9 118 120 
Gerrvan Am'n.. 78 £0 ° 128 
Monhattan 188 st Nichatne 18 — 
Mech € Trad’s.1f0 | — [State of N. Yk.us — 
Mercartt'e.. 85 95 


DIVIDENDS. — The Western Union 
Teleersph Compynv have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of four and three-quarters 
per cent., pavable on and after Oct. 15th. 

The Oregon Railway and Navigat‘on 
Company have diclared a cuarterlv divi 
dend of 2 per cent., pavahle November 1st. 
Also a scrip dividend of 10 per cent., pay- 
able at s:me time. 

The Tombstone Mill and Mining Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, have declared a 
monthly dividend of ten cents per share, 
pavable on and after Sent. 15th 

The Robinson Consoliduted Mining Com- 
pany have declerred adividend (No. 2) of 
one per cent., puyable on and after the 15th 
inst. 

The Copper Knob Mining Company have 
declared a dividend of one per cent., pay- 

able on after the 23d inst. 

ITE MS.—Mesers. Chas. A. Sweet & Co. 
offer for sale an issue of 6 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds of the Toledo, Delphos, 
and Burlington Railroad Company (Dayton 
Division), The bonds have thirty years to 
run, with interest payable April and 
October and provision for registration. 
The entire issue of first mortgage bonds is 
only $1,000,090. The first mortgage inter- 
est amounts to $600 per mile annually, and 
it is estimated that the local business alone 
will give a revenue of $1,000 per mile net. 
The present price of these bonds is 90 and 
interest. For full particulars address C. 
A. Sweet & Co., Bankers, No. 40 State 8t., 
New York City. 








FINANCIAL. 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York, July 21st, 1880. 

We are receiving s0 many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find It necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
of responsible parties in good standing. 

1. Except tn the case of Banks, Saving Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of in ividuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, — ‘actory references before 
opening an ac 

2 Weallow fn terest at the rate of three per cent. 
oer annum on the ave 

he same amount to #1 or over. * 
orentas tess than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
eres! 

8. We render accounts current, one 5 vets interest 
as above, on the last day of each m 

4. For parties keeping regular de salt, accounts with 
us wecollect and credit United tes, Railroad, and 
other Coupons and Dividends payable in this cit 
without charge ; make careful inquiriesand give t e 
best information we can obtain respecting invest 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of 
ae HY 

We do not discount or bay commercial paper, but 
on at all times prepared to make advances to cus- 
tomers and correspondents on U.S. Bonds or other 
first-class and marketable securities. 


6 ; All deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 
notice. 





One of our firm is a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and we give particulas attention to orders 
by mail, telegraph, or in person for the purchase or 
sale, on Commission, of Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without Com- 
mission, oll issues and denominations of United 
Stat | ponds, for “—S ante. ee ag current mar- 


“FISK & ‘HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
freland, o—_ France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


MONEY TO LOAN 


on First Pond and Mortgace on Improved Rea) Esta’ 

at one-third cash value of tent, in_ sums of sig p00, 
#1, - * an pa te) Address H. S. CHANDLE 

Box w York City. 











tx: 





REMOVAL. 


WE HAVE REMOVED TO 
OUR NEW BUILDING, 
303 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


where we shall continue to and sell on Commis- 
sion, for a aay ft. or wre Margin, all Securi- 


del: bia OF New tos 
EXECU TING ngee bar 





ers dealing in 


ROBT. GLENDINNING & CO., 


BANKERS. 


Roxceven or sept & ToS inks Exchange Place, 


& CO. is hereby dis- 
solved by Tee fos Ba J. oe) HoUBTON withcraw- 
ing from the firm. (Signed) BUrUs i Arce 


The Ann oF AUROS eK contnee the weiceanall the 

lete firmn of H & CO. at the — 

and will se ttle all Hi be assouns 
(Signed) 








25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
WILLIAM B. HATCH. 

THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 





A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway Co. 


7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


HASTINGS & DAKOTA DIVISION, 


PRINCIPAL DUE 1910. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
TRUSTEES: FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
For Sale with 


WOERISHOFFER & CO., 


54 Exchange Place. 


The Banner Mining Co. 


Property Located in Inyo County, California. 








200,000 NON-ASSESSABLE SHARES AT $5 EACH. 


Hon. SAMUEL CONOVER, President. 
THOS. P. MALANY, Secretary. 


fahul 14 


Being tn a country of 
and Jey the famous Union Mine, which has given = 
$17. 7 0.000 in ten years, this property is well worth 
laen on. 


Prospectus mailed on application to Secretary. 
OFFICES, 63 BROADWAY, ROOM 86, NEW YORK. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 
Principal and Interest payable in 


GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . .. . . Boston; 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon application. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. CO. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 
PEND D’OREILLE DIVISION. 
$20,000 PER MILE. STEEL RAILS. 


Mertgage covers read and land grant of 
25,600 acres per mile. 











Interest payable March Ist and September Ist. 

Trustee, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 

Entire earnings of the company pledged to payment 
of interest 

Total bonded debt less than $7,000,000. 

880 miles owned and operated. 

Small amount remaining unsold offered at 95 and 
interest subject to advance without notice. 

For further particulars apply at office of Treasurer, 


23 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


WESTERN = MORTGAGES. 
Bigh t Per Cent. 


TEREST GUARANTEED. 
AYABLE 
NATIONAL BANK OF oe 
Security Large and Product 


In ten zoos we fees made 3,695 loans, eee. the 
bespes OSS a arity Hy roract wanted : te lean on first- 
send for pamph- 


anes 3: H War kin x: Hapaner, 




















TOLEDO, DELPHOS & 
BURLINGTON R. R. 
COMPANY. 


First Mortgage 6 
Per Cent. Bonds. 


(Dayton Division.) Thirty Years te Run. 
Interest payable April and October, with 
Prevision for Registration. 


The entire issue of First Mortgage Bonds 
on this line is only $1,000,000. 

The TOLEDO, DELPHOs, and BURLINGTON RAILROAD ex- 
tends from the business center of Toledo, Ohio, at 
Lake Navigation, therly, through the ies of 
Lucas, Wood, and Putnam, to the city of Delphos, in 
Van Wert County, and from Delphos south, through 
the counties of Van Wert, Mercer, Darke, and Mont- 
gomery, terminating at the Union Depot, in the heart 
of the city of Dayton, Ohio, making a direct line from 
Toledo to Dayton. 

It also extends from Delphos, west, through Van 
Wert County,in Ohio, and the counties of Adame 
Wells, Grant, and Howard, in the State of Indiana, to 
the city of Kokomo, connecting there with the Frank- 
fort and Kokomo Ratlroad. 

That portion of the Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington 
Railroad from Delphos to Dayton, 100 miles, is called 
the Dayton Drvisron, and connects at Dayton with the 
Dayton and Southeastern Railroad, with which it has 
unusually favorable relations. 

This road furnishes to the Darton Division a feeder 
of over 185 milesin length. It secures the iron traffic 
from the numerous furnaces, the coal traffic from the 
extensive fields of Southern Ohio for Toledo and the 
Lake markets, in return contributing the lumber 
from Michigan and the Northwest to Portsmouth and 
Ironton, on the Ohio River and immediate points. 

The Dayton Division will alse connect at 
Dayton with the Cincinnati and Northern 
Ratlroad, nowin process of construction, te 
the city of Cincinnati. making altogether a 
through line from Tolede to Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati. 

In addition to the throngh business, the DayTon 
Drvreion will have a very large local traffic from sta- 
tions along its line, including from Dayton, Haines, 
Salem, Harrisburg, Union, Milion, Pleasant Hill, Cov- 
ington, Clayton, Bloomer, Versailles, St. Johns, Mon- 
tezuma, Oelina, Mercer, Mendon, Cornelisville, Mon- 
ticello, Spencerville, and other stations in Delphos. 

It runs through the Stillwater Valley, the most fer- 
tile and thickly populated portion of the state. 

The Toledo, Delphos, and Burlington Ratlroad sys- 
tem consists of a line of 811 miles of road, traversing 
the most fertile and densely populated parta of the 
States of Ohio and Indiana, possessing valuable term- 
inal facilities inthe two important cities of Toledo 
and Davton, Ohio, and of which over 200 miles are 
finished and in operation, and the remainder under 

tract for tion early in autumn. 

At Toledo, the “natural outlet for the products of 
Western Ohio, Northern and Central Indiana, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Lake Shore Railroad, Canada 
Southern Railroad, Great Western Railroad, and 
Grand Trunk Raffroad of Canada, and the steamship 
jines of the lakes are active competitors for its 
through traffic; while the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road at 6 ot etente. 9 and the Pittsburgh, Fort ue Wayne, and 
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For Sale at 90 ont Interest. 


The right is reserved to advance the price without 
notice. 


CHAS. A.SWEET & CO., 


BANKERS, 
No. 40 State Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILMINGTON & 
BALTIMORE &. 8. 


5 per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phila- 
delphia 


Exempt from Taxation in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & CO., 


88 Broad Street, New York; 


CHAS. A. SWEET & sie 


40 State Street Boston. 











Week! geological report at compe 
ny's Smee le Now ‘ork. A amount 
tock La oe ete 4 to 
THE BUREAU, 








ot 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS 


WHEELING AND LAKE BRIE 


RAILROAD COMPANY, 
THIRTY YEARS TO RUN. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST, payable semi-annually 
in New York. ISSUE LIMITED TO $15,000 PER. 
MILE of road, completed and equipped. 

We offer the unsold portion of $1,500,000 issued on: 
account of the first 100 miles at 95 and accrued inter- 
est, reserving the right to advance the price without. 
notice. A stock allotment will be made with bonds 
on this division. 

Prospectus and circul 





will be furnished on appli- 


The New York. New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 
New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Besten; Union Building, Chicage. 
CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 

Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Wi 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipal panies, and other corpo 
rations. Correspond leited 

peat C. SHORT, President 
FORGE W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. | New York. 
focius L. HUBBARD , Ans’t Vice-Pres., Boston. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and Treas., Chicago. 














FFICE COPPER KNQB MINING COM- 
No. 62 BROADWAY, wel Pou, SEPTEMBER 1sr, 


THIRD qeanransy FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
4 Ist. 1: 60—Cash balance 


$11,628 81 





RESOURCES. 


Ore in bins one on dump, aseay veins nana 
Cash balance in treasury ° = 


440 688 40- 
ALSO 250 AC FRAL LAND IN FEE. 
SEVENTY-FIVE SAND SHARES WORKING 
CRPITAL STOCK. 





MINE EQUIPMENT. 

Twenty -horre-power steam hoisting works, 25-horse- 
power Pelee r-comy ressor, air-irills, and 60-horse- 
— wer shaft house, ore-house, boarding- 

: ae 6 . a y office, su ap ap § fa dwellin and 

emelting house. value of ore: 
aie per cent. ; G01 fo aL yE. $13 per ton a 
as soeee BRA igteDing two ten-ton smelting fur- 
HAFT, 200 ; LEVELS, 850 feet. Alt 


WILLIAM BRANDRETH, 
Tr and G 





au 1 Manager. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or Po a heold Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
(Formerly HOWES & nicyi 
me. 2. X very YY 


Interest allowed’ on large perience 4 per cent., payable 
on demand. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES. 





WESTERN pi! TELEGRAPH 


Comp. 
jw tone. Sept. 8th 1680." 
IVIDEND No. 33.— Board of D 
have declarea it uerterty a dividend of FOUR AND 
THREE-FOURTHS PF -Epon the corieal stock 
of this com mapeny i 4k tthe net earnings o a * Gave 
months en 80th f ie at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the 4 tothe 
of October next, to shareholders of record on the on 
oy of September inetaat. 
‘0 





dividend and of the annual 
meeting o the sogupentere, tobe | poe on Wi 
o' next. the transfer 
shteonsone of Septem- 
ber 20th instant, — aa epenge on the morning of the 
16th of October n R. H. ROCHESTER, 


OR EGON BAU-Y Y AND NAVIGA- 
ON COMPAN aseav STRERT, New Yorg, 
Sept. 18th, 1880.—The Board of Directors have de- 
clared a senate dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT., 
Pay d romees 1 of ik oes AY Farmers’ 


erp et yable 
Also ascrip dividend of TEN 0) PER cent. payable 
at the caage Sime and place, both parable | to stock- 


ptember 28th. For the rpose 
of reparing for a special meeting of the ne stookho ers, 
to eld at Portland, Oregon, Oct. 20th (of which 
special notice will be given \nendhnadh letter to stock- 
bi a will closed from 








OFFICE OF THE TOMBSTONE wan nd Mintxa Company, 1 


1A, Aug. 28th, 1880. 
DIVIDEND, 
K ss ponte Committee of the Board of. Diseet- 
ors of this company y pave this aoe declared the regu- 
A monthly ¢ y dividend of eee ; being ten yt - on 
share of the capital «' 


tock of the com 
Stie on and after be py! 15th, 1830, at at Ente ‘othes. 
Transfer books cl 10th to 15th inclusive. 
GEORGE BURNHAM, President. 
W. J. CHENEY, Secretary. 


TH [HE ROBINSON £0 RpeLIDATED MINe 


ING COMPANY, 
on Yorx, “September 7th, 1880, 
The Board of Trustees have this day declared a div- 
idend (No. 2) of one per cent. 





da 
h ice of the compeny. No. 
York bapa yA yy 

on 
— D. F. VERDENAL, Secretary. 





Hpae nok ap OR TEES TaOroaa ge Eb 


et Amy he Arty and reoren on the % 7 een 
‘WILLIAM BRANDRETH, 





OFric® OF THE CENTRAL 


Your Grrr dimitedy | 
or New Yore 


Apes Tete avi Hae 


GENT, 
tsa tia te Ha ae 
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DRY GOODS. 


Durie the past st week there has been a 
steady satisfactory movement from first 
hands of most kinds of staple and depart- 
ment goods, The jobbing trade has been 
very active in all branches, while values 
remained steady and for the most part un- 
changed. 


Corton Goops were in continued good 
demand. Stocks of desirable goods are 
light and values are firm. The export 
movement consisted of shipments of 2,082 

ackages from this port, 76 packages from 
aan and 70 packues from other ports, 
making 2,178 packages for the week; and 
Since Jan 1st, 1990, 84 245p k'g's, Valued at. .@6.2°2 08 
Bame time tn 1979.14 518 p’k @'a, valved at, 6°70 A48 
Gare time tn 1878. 01 91 n’k'g's, valuedat.. 5 69°,5°9 
Same time in 1877...86.810 p’k'« «. val ieciat.. 5,007,700 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady recnest for moderate 
parcels, with prices steady and the leading 
makes closely sold up to production 

Cotton flannels were in fair demand. 
Low and medium grades are still sold to 
artive and the finer qualities are in modcr- 
ate supply 

Corset jeans were taken in «mall lota to a 
fair amount. 

Denimsa and ducks were in continued 
good movement and leading makes are very 
fairly held. 

Tickings were in moderate demand, with 
prices steady and unchanged. 

Print-cloths were quiet and a fraction 
lower. We quote 8ic. for 64x64 cloths and 
Bic. for 56x60. 

Prints were in irrecular demand. Desir- 
able fancies and plaids were freely taken in 
the leading makes. Turkey reds, mournines, 
and robes were in fair demand. 56x60 
prints were rather quiet. 

Ginchame were in active demand for both 
staples and dresestvles, The leading makes 
are still largely aold ahead and prices rule 
very firm. 

Drees Goone.—All-wool fabrics were 
auiet. Worsteds were in steady demand. 
Cotton fabrics were in good request and 
several makes were large'y so'd ahead. 

Woo.en Goons were quiet and nomin- 
ally unchanged, though the general inquiry 
has shown some sittht improvement 
Prices remain in buyers favor. 

Fancy cassimeres were in moderate de- 
mand and weak 

Worrted coatings were in steady inquiry 
for small lots of the best styles. 

Overcoatings were quiet. 

Cloakings were less active, the move- 
ment now being chiefly in small parcels of 
select styles, 

Kentucky Jeans and Doeskins.—The 
gener! request was strickly moderate, with 
mot relative activity in low-grade fabrics. 
Prices remain unsatisfactory. 

Satinets werein light demand for small 
parcels to meet buyers’ immediate require- 
ments. 

Flannels and Blankets.—Flannels were in 
fair demand. thouch buyers are taking 
small lots. Blankets are in good condition 
and supplies are generally small, The new 
demand is moderate and many of the lead- 
ing makes are well sold ahead 

Foreian Dry Goons have been moder- 
ately active at first hands and the jobhing 
distribution of larger proportions, There 
are no important changes, however, to 
note, the market being substantially as at 
last reports, while buyers continue to act 
very conservatively. Targe quantities of 
low priced silks are still passing through 
the auction-rooms, which have been well 
attended. Black and colored cashmeres are 
moving steadily; but other plain dress 
goods were inactive, while fancy descrip- 
tions are doing we!l both at first and second 
hands. Novelties, with some exceptions, 
have been less active 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $3,184,775, 
showing an increase of $465,478 as com- 
pared with last week and $586,851 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $3,029,662 $155,113 less 
than the imports. 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MO¥DAY EVEN'NG, September 13th, 1880. 











PRINTS, 
BOD ccccecocves . 6 Manchester ........ 7 
American........... 64 Merrimack, D...... 7 
Allen’s fancy....... 64 Mallory ? 
Arnold’s...... «.- 7 Oriental 7 
DOOR. «0s cnceses 7 \Pacific i. 
Dunnell’s fancy —|Richmond’s 64 
Freeman + \Simpson’s solid tik.. 7 
Garner’s... “F Spraque’s...... . 64 
Gloucester. 6 |Southbridge........ 64 
SS See 64) Washingten........ 6 
Hamilton..........- 7 
GUINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 103|Mohawk ........... 9 
ED cacneeosercane ae 12 
ee, ORCC EE 8$° Cumberland........ 
Gloucester ......... 9 W hite M’f’g¢ Co.stpl 9 
Lancaster........... 9 «Fancy 9% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

Agawam,F....36 6 a eccece 94 24 
Atlantic. A..... = ducese 10-4 

S * Dasa se bésie ee” 27 

eo 6&8... 36 7 hounen, . AY 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











- LL .~ 6 $P | 7 
x eee’ E . ete . $ 

“XX 138 6 “ Stand..36 8 

oe nen elation ---..- 20 - 
Augusta....... ua,fineO.... 7 

“ “ 

Pay aaa | «B40 a 
Broadway......36 + ¢ W..48 14 
Bedford, R..... 80 Newmarket,DD36 6 
Boott, op oaenen a. : a =o i 

seecee } ‘ N..3% 7 

as 80 —|Pacite, Extra. 36 a 
tl 

wetannn 7 

Continental, &- 365 fePeongret.. —— x 134 

-.40 . 20 

Conestoga, D. .23 a = oe 

..30 ! . 104 25 

‘ 8...35 69 “ 114 27%} 

a W..%6 7) OO 124 32 

- AAA. — | Pepperell, E fine 39 7% 
Dwight, X......00 6, . a 7 

wee A Be gy 
Exeter, A.....- % 7 Pequot, 4 wAE 36 «8 

- ee 33 a Soe w Y 
Ellerton, W8..10-4 25 eel 45 16 


Harrisburg, A. .36 
B. = 


74, Pittsfield, A....36 6 
6}! Poc asset, ae 36 i 


Indian pe. 8 | E.. .@ & 
oa “3 74 Stark, AA...... 36 «#8 
a6 ..40 11 Utica. ..% ll 
‘ nm i 6= heavy... 40 11g 
Indian Orchard : :  sGeatdbises j 

RR.. rer 

- 2m St © cimisones 

“ EE 74 “6 





33 
36 
“« AA..@ 
Lawrence. LL . .J6 

“ i 
“ XX...36 8 | “ 
* XXX40 Of 





Langley, A ....36 7%! “ 
—” eenia 7-8 64) W achusett 
- 8 lgenwee 84 5h) 
Laconia. O ae - o 
~~ opneene 74 — nd 
mas 84 W0 





BLEACHED SHEETIXGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androrcoggi : Laugdon, 76....36 10 
ecco OI “ 76 

















. | 42 124 
o AA..36 10 ae 5 1g 
Allendale..... 64 19 Lonsdale....... 3% 6«(Y 
as en ** Cambrie..36 13 
wee 84 23 Masonville.. 36 «10 
Bartlett, F.... 36 8 |Nashua,E...... 36 (Oh 
| 133; * a baced 42 124 
Ballou & Son. Els . a 
; et 63 renee, F..% — 
Bay Mills....... 36 — IN. Y. Mills..... 36 12 
Seachetene, AA. = 6 ison wr.36 — 
Boott, 16 
: : 
“ th 
of 20 
Cabot. 22 
“ 25 
“ 274 
“ae 30 
Canoe. ........27 5 |Pequot 15 
Clinton, Al..... 36 rrr 64 18 
Dwight, Star 8..36 9 |Slaterville...... 33 64 
° Anchor36 104 Tuscarora, XX.36 11} 
Fearless........ 36 684 Utica.......... v6 11 
Fruit of the Loom: ‘* ex. heavy.36 114 
36 «#10 j  eneniceKe 54 16 
" a. 2k rere 64 20 
“ Se Me. ™. vensnanen 8&4 30 
Forestdale......36 9] ™ ......... 94 32 
Green, G........ oe Oe F. wscamaeen 10-4 35 
Gold Medal.....36 84; “ heavy....100 37} 
5. Geen 33 7' =“ Nonp...... 4 12 
Great Fall«,Q..36 9} White Rock.. — 
“s 8...31 7 |Wamsutta: 
“ M. 83 7 OXX.36 12 
" 33) 73{ “f= cambric.36 12: 
Hill's Semp. i, “  @bie carp. 12 
33 8 Wauregan, 100s.:6 12 
sa - wae 9 66° ghirt aes 2 
“ ee 174) * 7a. 1...88 
6 - «ne oe “ cambric. . 14 
ODO oc c0s000. 86 8} Whitinsville.. . 36 
Indian Sy _- ..88 7% 
36 10 Williamsville: : 
Al..86 113 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. i7 Methuen, és... 16 
a * 44 20 |; ASA... 18 
as Diiava Be , cncucennes 9 
‘ a 145 Pearl River....... = 
“ eS 134 Pemberton, AA.. 15 
sad wid 123 Wiccs Oe 
“ = 12 “ eos OS 
es Moveeas 114 Swift River....... 9 
Confn, 003- -32 Thorndike, A a 10 
CE....82 ate 10 
a Ns. os gn 7 Willow Brk.,No.1 — 
Hamilton, BT.. ae 82 17 
“ I 3 2 oy peeabenened 30 144 
Lewiston, A....86 16 
STRIPES. 
American...... @10}|Lewiston, A. -— @— 
Amoskeag . 104 @11 jOtis, KB....... 93(@10 
“ fancy. — G 124 \Thorndike, A ..1134@12 
Columbian.. B..11 @l\l% 
Hamilton......— 14! Uncasville, A..10}@11 
b 


CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN DRAP D’ETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND FANCY GOODS. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR 
sa iee poe cee 
eee 








acre 3 == 
BEST & raced al Ave., N. Y. 





W.& J. Sloane 


ARE HOW EXHIBITING THER 
FALL SUPPLY OF 


Fernga: and Domest 
AXMINSTER 


MOQUETTE 
Carpeting 


IN ENTIRELY 


WOVEL DESIGHS AND COLORINGS. 
649, 651, and 655 Broadway. 


CARPETS. 


We shall open on MONDAY NEXT and offer During 
THIS WEEK a large line of 








Axminsters and Moquettes 


at the very low price of $2 per yard, well worth from 
$2.50 to $3. 


Old En elish Oilcloths. 


from one to eight yards wide, a large invoice just re 
ceived, which we will close out at VERY LOW PRICES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Fresh importations of JUTES, RAW SILKS, SERGES 
etc. and an immensestock of LACE CURTAINS. at a 
great reduction in prices. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


189, 191 SIXTH AVE., cor. 13th St. 


HARDENBERGH & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
wo IGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY Coops, 
174 Fulton and 62, 55, and 57 Henry its, 
BR’ “OKLYN, Bm. F. 


Druggets, Mattings, . Rugs. Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattresses, etc., etc. 


HURCH 
USHIONS. 


ALSO PATENT DRESS AND SLEEPING SPRING 


AMERICAN CARPET — co., 
New York. 
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CARPETS 


New Fall Styles. 
J. & J. DOBSON 


ARE NOW OPENING LARGE LINES OF NEW DE- 
SIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS, RECEIVED 
iM 


Their Own Factories, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and 
Finish, Durability in Wear, 
and Economy in Prices. 


THEY ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 
MENT OF Tarkish, Persian, and East Indian 
CARPETS AND RUGS, AND ether popular Floor 
Ooverings, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 








John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Grand Central we BN, Dry Goods 





ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 
Our Thirty-one 


Choi ane! 
ner 





epartments filled with 
esirable Usods, adapted to Sum- 


HATS ASB Bont 
BK FAASARS R ch 


HOS OST ops, berw Tie 
biNeSSA AND, WHITE Coops. 
BLACK SILKS, 


io SUSHFURNIS Sifiwe Goons, 
ira wAL Witt 


Malt ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


(During Julyand Sooue this Raqabitchmen 
will Close on Saturdays at 12 o'clock, Noon. 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


_14th Street and io — New wht, 


BEST THREAD 


HAND AND MACHINE USE 


AR ges 
Hypa 


TRADE 















ON WHITE SPOOLS. 
GEO. A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





FASHION 


DRAPERY 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. 





7 |Price 90 cts. a Yard. 
inches wide; Satin finish both 


FOR SALE BY 





FOR SALE IN BROOKLYN BY 


ALETEMART 8. 50g [OB 
AORD eS ta sides; very heavy ; soft asdown; JOURNEAY & BURNRAS 


JAMES M 
z¢ 
B LOMO 


rg all mode shades; eu 
broider for table or p 


b to em- | F; LoEse 
Oo covers..| & 





yy as 


DE- 


AN 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For the week ending Friday, September 10th, 1880.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 13 @17% 
Santos, Choice to Best..........-..+ 155 (@194 
PNR io nec cancacscdes a4 e0derecseve 20 (26 
RE: cath: s sdaneakwoneemeussucoull 25 @254 
ri dco obit b5d cinch dens Seeds 14 @18 
BNNIOB. acs ccccecccsscsvsessvccecses 15 @i7z 
TEA 
ee Dike nati daeaeeueN +230 (@50 
EE 23 @s0 
English lireakfast......ccccccccccoce 20 @Tth 
COR TRI aoc cccsccsscccteses 24% @w 
i ihiniciickecitenthuddesene avon 18 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ............ 7I@ 8 
TOA GE Bice 5400 ssccdeessces 10j@11 
aisansetesaebers eee 1LOP(@10$ 
IL sc iaiweceihwknedenst 1Osa@1ly 
IN nhs i avedaneton 103109 
WuHitTe.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 103@103 
Steam Refined A............ 3@10 
DN ctccccecarbctintncas 93@ 99 
pe 9a 9% 
COR SEs: seatccveres Ti@ 9 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ...........++++ nominal). 
a 0 eT 36 @37 
New Onveans, New Crop, Fancy...... — G66 
‘“ se ‘< Good...... 45 @66 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new)....per qtl..85 75 @— — 
CR TR COG cokes cnwenyns 450 @ 4 75 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass.......... 15 00 @16 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........+. 7 50 @ 8 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.........- 475 @ 5 00 


Herring, Scaled........per box.— 18 @— 25 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2. 40; Pheonix, $2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1 20@$1.25: Washington’s, $1.25@$1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’ 8, Marshall's, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.20. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 25 cents per bushel; Lisbon, 20 
@22—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL L M#REET. 


ASHES.—We quote ote 44044 cents for Pot 
and 6@6}4 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ete, 


Frovr: 
Sr TONNE, os nes ssscens $3 20 @ $3 50 
ER aa ree oe 2%3@ 310 
I iendccniinneaces 5 30 @ 3 60 
State Extra Brands....... 375 @ 390 
State Fancy Brands....... 400 @ 410 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 375 @ 890 
Minnesota Clear.......... 390 @ 515 
Minnesota Straicht........ 52 @ 673 
Minnesota Patents........ 540 @ 775 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 420 @ 445 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 400 4 410 
Ex. Amber, Ind.,0., Mich. 475 @ 4 85 
Ohio, Ind., and Ml. Super. 350 @ 3 75 
O. Red Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 420 @ 445 
White Wheat Ex.,0.,Ind. 470 @ 4:80 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 490 @ 5 25 
St. Louis Single Extras... 465 @ 480 
£t. Louis Double Extras... 490.@ 5 10 
St. Louis Triple Extras.... 5409 @ 5 60 
Genessee Extra Brands... 465 @ 490 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 575 @ 8 00 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 4 @ 490 
City Mills, for West Indies 500 @ 5 30 
City Mills, for Europe.... 375 @ 3 80 
SOUTHERN FLovur: 
MG Betadevtaesseanaeneses $2 45 @ $3 10 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 340 @ 5 25 
ee err 540 @ 550 
Rye Fiovr: 
SNe oeimns scaacaneenden $4 60 @ $5 00 
Pennsylvania .........2... 440 @ 480 
Corn MEAL: 
WS chiccdowneneasees #2 50 @ $3 00 
OIE ve sc cccccccscs 315 @ 32 
PN TEE adecndicccwsces ——f@ 300 
GRAIN. 
Warat: 
ee ePuaeanme .. —R @ lO} 
Amber..... Re eR ee $104 @ 105 
COE 100@ 106 
Milwaukee, Spring....... —99 @ 102 
DR cise etee susie 9 @ 104 
Corx : 
Mines... — 48 @— 54 
NED ca s'nanncnewannes — 44 @— 52 
WE ccc ogee encores — 4 @— 63 
MR nks'cs, xacabeeens amaes — 54 @— 55 
Oats 
TP cs cccenccens idtemane — 38 @— 42 
CRS cdaduimtnhiies +» —~ 0 @ 41 
LPO oe. — 38 @H4H 
Ungraded............ soeeee — BQ 





I ccvccescscatdccces ) OPES GO 
Marrows..... ccoccce 1 65 @ 1 6% 
Elratewuescs naeineebeuaen 160 @17 
White Kidney ............++ 18% @18 
Red Kidney..............--- 145 @ 1 50 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
et ee £16 00 @$16 75 
Estra Prime...ccecvece .- 1200 @ 12 50 
Family........ eaEnEee ... 1600 @ 17 00 
Bacon 
| EEC ee ee em $8 85 @$9 25 
Ric sss00nbs0enseseces see8 8 80 @ 9 2 
Cut MEATS: 
Smoked Hams...........e00 —12 @— 13 
Smoked Shoulders .........- —T%7@ 8 
Smoked Strips.............- —12 @— 18 
LarD: 
ee per 100 lbs.. -.-$8 40 @$8 45 
EE AEE AEE 8 30 @ 8 85 
Ref ed. SENSE 8 45 @ 8 90 





HAY.—We quote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
Prime, $1.05@$1.10; Medium, 99@$%1; 
Salt, 60@70 cents; and Clover, nominally 
70@80 cents. Rye Straw is in better de- 
mand, and, in consequence of light receipts 
for the past week, prices are firmer. Oat 
continues in good demand and wanted at 
55760 cents. Long Rve is quoted 85@90 
cents; Short do., 55@65 cents—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle.— 
Native Steers brought 8@10 cents,to dress 
55@57 Vhs. to the gross cwt.; extra do., 
10}@10% cents, to dress 57 Ibs.; and Texas 
and Cherokee ranged from 7} to 8} cents, to 
dress 55 Ibs. There were no Milch Cowson 
offer, and they are nominally . £35@ 
$50 for common to choice. Veal Calves 
have ruled steady, selling at 44@6% cents. 
Lambs and Sheep.—The former sold at 4% 
(@5% cents and the latter 34@5} cents. Live 
Swine sold at 4@54 cents ver lb., with an 
oversupply, the bulk on offer undesirable, 


wo 
American X to XXX 
leer Ser oe 
Ge skxcccctvacasgentatevabendabens 18.485 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 













BUTTER. 
State, Creamery. fair to cnoice ........ 23 @28 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. ..23 @25 
ere 19 @21 
Western, Dairy, cho‘ce to fancy....... 17 @22 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @19 

CHEESE. 
State, Factory; fancy.........cceeeeees 124@— 
Stete, Factory, good tofine.... ‘ 
Western, Factory, choice...... 
Western, Factory, fairto prim 

EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 20 @21 
State and Pennsvivania. ............. 19 20 
Western and Canadian............... 17 @19 
POTATOES. 

Barty Baste.....2.0sccece per bbl. .$1 0@— - 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................- 54 @ 6} 

Apples, Western......... 
Apples,Southern...... 
ES ere 
Peaches, Unpeeled ; 
NG sain neces sex neew ana ee 
I isvncat~esse aenes cenencmeomeds 16 @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... e2b.— 8%@— 
Clover, New York State........ — s$a@-—— 
TIRE a xcccerssinconns @ bush.— — @ 2 
EN ccsk stenmntanenaewuses 157 @ 210 
Hemp, Foreign. ....0c..cccccccve 123 @ — 
Flaxseed, American, — ae 1 30 1 35 


Linseed, Caleutta 


.. 2 56 lbs. 1 909 @— — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
qT 
Guano, Peru’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. #9 00 a7 oo 
8.40 ‘* 51 00 @52 00 
Guano, mentees or Cope 








(3,340 Ibs.) .ccccccccece 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard ona agg 
phate of lime ........... 37 00 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bons.32 00 @35 00 
Bone Flour ........ 86 0° (@29 00 
ad ce. aa 34 00 36 50 
as Ground Bone.......31 00 @33 50 
as Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Homestead aay Se ed 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tclnen> Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
ere 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, «verage...... 28 00 @3) 00 
‘* dissolved, high grade. pe 00 @28 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 77> @200 
Muriate of Potash (6 p. c.), per 
, | En Sere ‘ 5 1 87 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 3 75 @ 400 
Dried Blood, per anit........... — @ 2 3% 
Chas. H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer..........0.-- 35 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate. per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 
phate, 000 Ibs..... cane 2 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
Meal, per TL ere 35 00 
Baugh’s port Bone, per 2,000 
_ cocceses 81 00@38 00 
Quaker City Phosphate. penecgeks 35 00@28 ¢ 
Allen’s Phosphate............. . 8 00@38 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00@48 00 
Ss 
BA = SDIGO 
EER EET onan 
Fre ase 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 

i tabcdecdtanssctssse<dseniene 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 

scriber, both in advasce, in one re- 

mittance..... donk esiesdeeteeaaed 5.00 
One subscription with two NEW sub- 

scribers, all three in advance, in one 

remittance...... Seetecbbanneeeuenes 7.00 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 

scribers, all four in advance, in one 

iis ckecnte dotcovecenns 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub 

scribers, all five in advance, in one 

Sick dcctensxastaschwnsve 10.00 

Any number over five at the same rate, inva 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four newe names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If a will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subsctibers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very lvyrge results 


Present WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
THe INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8 PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. CUYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr, 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH 0. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCG, 
Rev. DAVID S)VING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs. 8S. M. B. PIATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF,D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8 ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
“H. H..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D.. 
“SUSAN COULIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
B. P. SHILLABER, Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COQK, Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
RAY PALMER, D.D., FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Hon. NEAL DOW, J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
J. J. PIATT, Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 


CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HART«, SIDNEY LANIER, 


H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NORMAN FOX, 

C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D.D., 

PAUL B. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
M RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE. 

Prof.3J.D.DANA,IL.D. T.0.8UMMERS,D.D..LL.D 





The Jutlependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6 mos.). in Advance (postage free) 1.50 
13 ” (3mos.), # 75 
4 * (l1month), “* * 35 
2 ” (2weeks), “ = 20 
1 Number (! week), oat aad 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 morths, ” 3.50 
52 - after (i months, 4 00 


2” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the moveyin a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwnsdod until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all crrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entercd on oe subscription books with- 
out the money in advan 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested p note 
the expiration of their subscriptiuns, and to forward 
what is due for the — year, with or ‘Taboos 
farther ii puinder f rom this 

THE 2 of the paper a receipt 
of the Pine ription. for money 
remitted to REN w subscriptions ae indicated br 
the change in the date of expiration on the ilitle yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second week efter th: mone 
is recef - Butwhen a postage sane. Is recety 
the receipt will pas ay Laas 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW eco. Nb. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in "hens yn to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Addreas THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787. 251 Breadwav, N. Y¥. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

|, Any person who takes @ pape: reguiarly from the 
post-ofhice— whether dir to bis name vr another's 
or whether he he» subscribed or not—is respunsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his pg diseontinued, he 
must pay all earreurages. or publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and coliect the 
whole amuunt, whether the paper is taken from the 
i or not. 

3. The counts, have decided that refusing to take 
newspaperg an i periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and te«xving th.m uncalied for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF A pty en 


PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines w i column.) 
7 Advertisements. 4°. Pagek eneeeneenr ~ 
CERRO. 2c coccccccccccccce - 

‘ = (one month). .-ive.| 4 times (one month.. 
8 “(three months)‘: «. & _ (three months. 
* (six ioe tae. - if 156. 
rr “ (twelve * i ved (twelve * ibe. 
It. LUSTRATED ADVERTIOEMENTS. 






3 GIIED, scosecceens sacne ees 

4 times (one month). . 
be] three months). . &e 
= * i bconncencccococccosceed se, 


“ 


(tw. sie 
Pv BL isuEn's Y NOTICES....O1m weet. AR PER AGATE 
LINE, KACH TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
N 


Rr LIGIOus NOTICES........... Firty CkEN18 A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DRSATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 


Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THR INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named i: addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tax INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

‘These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. ne. Seee 


Agriculturist..,........+.+ esreces $12 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 279 800 
Atlantic Monthly................5.350 4W 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine...............350 400 








o We Bbicsccesccese oe 350 «400 

“ Diets cain van kane 850 400 

“ Young People (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home Journal.......... seeenneoes 1 7% 200 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 850 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 %5 
Littell’s Living Age........--.+.- 75 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 5O 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 00 
St Nicholas Magazine...........- 270 00 
Scribner’s Monthly....... oneenece 850 400 
Weekly Tribune......--eeeseceeee 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune......... --- 250 3800 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BOSOM. occccccccccescccccccce fb 200 
The Namery’ . .ccccescscccccocees 1 36 1530 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22 250 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farminewsubs.}. 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream........----«+- 3 50 4 00 
Eclectic Magazine. ........- aabbee 450 5 00 
Waverley Magazine..........- --- 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 00 


“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 1 7% 200 
Christian at Work....... ........ 2 70 3 00 
Rural New Yorker.............. 210 250 
Good Company (new snbs.)....... 2% 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

MN acscadccctdescossesees Pe BE 








24 





Dusurance, 
THE DIVIDEND TEST ONCE MORE. 





THE present position of the Mutual Life 
is that of ‘‘ the champion of the people, in 
opposition to a trades-union of monopoliz- 
ing companies, who would extort exorbitant 
prices.” This is the characterization given 
the Company, most unjustiy, by its present 
managers, who, in their infallibility and 
pride of place, have turned it from the safe 
road into a by-path leading to financial 
quagmires; and, in all criticisms upon their 
course, the fact stould be always remem 
bered that these mismznagers are Not *‘ the 
Company,” but that the issue is really 
joined between ‘“‘the Company”—te wit, 
its 80,000 members and all persons con- 
cerned (as who is not?) in the the safety of 
American life insurance—on the one hand, 
and these individual mismanagers, on the 
other. 

The position these men take is substan- 
tially this: ‘‘Our experience proves that 
premiums can be safely reduced. We, there- 
fore, reduce them, without holding back 
longer out of regard for the effect upon 
other companies ‘which may deem them- 
selves’ our competitors.” By way of 
smoothing over the startling abruptness of 
this diversion from the known road, Mr. 
Vice-President McCurdy indirectly affirmed 
(sce Tre INDEPENDENT April 8th last) ‘‘ the 
ability of other solvent companies to adopt 
similar rates, if they saw fit todo so.” The 
Mutual officers do not shrink from the prop- 
osition we have already laid down, that, if 
rates can now be safcly lowered for thirty 
years to come, they could have been so 
lowered during thirty years past. To shrink 
from this, or even to omit affirming it, 
would put them logically into a corner at 
once; so they squarely say, officially— 
that is, they said so in 1872, a-1 cannot 
slip out of that position now—that it is 
proven that the business ‘‘ would have been 
secure and successful if rates of pre- 
mium had been from the beginning 25 per 
cent. lower than they are.” 

Now, we join issue with them at every 
material point in their position. That other 
solvent companies could reduce rates as 
well as the Mutual can we do not need to 
deny, because we deny that any company 
can safely do so. We should not argue the 
statement, were one to say that Tae INpE- 
PENDENT could be published, for thirty years 
to come, without any receipts coming in, as 
well as other journals could be. Again, ad- 
mitting for the moment that the Mutual’s 
dividends show that on 75 per cent. of its 
old rates it could have got on successfully 
from the start, we do not admit the proposi- 
tion that, therefore, it can get on hereafter 
under a reduction of 25 per cent., or even 
15. That isa most bald non sequitur, neces- 
sarily involving an unproved and unprov- 
able supposition, contradicted by all the 
present indications—to wit, that the future 
ts tobe as favorable as the past has been. 
This‘is the rock on which rebate is to go to 
wreck, and we shall consider it in due time. 

Taking the Mutual empirics upon their 
own ground (the ground they are forced to 
occupy), we have recently shown that, since 
the war closed, the Mutual has stood at the 
head in only two of the fifteen years in re- 
spect to dividends paid; that it has been 
beaten twice by one company, twice by 2, 
four times by 3, four times by 4, and once 
by 5. Moreover, that, of 17 companies 
with which we compared it, 15 companies 
surpassed it im respect to surplus at the 
end of 1876, 1877, and 1878, and that it 
now stands at the foot of the line. 

Still, we admit that the Mutual's inferi 
ority in this particular is not aloue conclu- 
sive against the rebate; because, although 
not so strong as others, it might conceivably, 
nevertheless, be able to bleed itself and not 
stagger. Itssurplus premiums in 1870—1872 
were 27 per cent.; its dividends in 1872 
were 86.56 per cent. ; its dividends in 1865— 
1872 were 24 50. Admitted. But deductions 
from this may be very fallacious, because 
those eight years were a favorable part of 
the Compapy’s history, were only a part, 
and were made favorable by peculiar con- 
ditions, existing long before, which can never 
be repeated. We can by no means permit 
Messrs. Winston and McCurdy, unchal- 
lenged, to cite the best part of the Compa- 
n) 'sexperience, and to claim that in making 
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a reduction of rates smaller than what might 
have been remitted during this portion they 
keep within the line of safety. It is they 
who assume a new departure. The burden 
of proof is theirs. We are not bound to 
prove that rates could not have been less. 
They are bound to prove—what they alone 
aver—that rates might have been lower. 
Having invited the test by dividends, they 
must submit to have it applied to the Mu- 
tual’s entire history. So let us look still 
f irther back. 

From 1865 to 1872, inclusive, eight years, 
its average dividends were 24.50. From 
1854 to 1864, inclusive, eleven years, they 
averaged about 3 per cent. From 1843 to 
1853, inclusive, eleven years, they averaged 
about—nothing. We must here explain that 
in those early years there were no detailed 
reports. Accounts of companies were 
made up much at random, and with what 
irregularity and lack of skill may be in- 
ferred from the fact that for many years 
insurance outstanding was put down as 
liability, thus making assets stand to 
liabilities sometimes as one to ten, and it is 
impossible to procure exact returns for that 
early period. Moreover, dividends were 
generally of the divide and hold-on, or poast- 
mortem, character; ‘‘declared” at irregular 
periods and paid still more irregularly. We 
may, therefore, have not credited the Mu- 
tual with much that was paid as such divi- 
dends in the form of additions to policies. 


On the other hand, we have not 
added to its premiums the  incre- 
ments from these deferred dividends; 


and, if anything but the cash payments in 
reduction of premium should be taken, so 
should the yield from dividends before paid. 
Moreover, the post-mortem dividends, which 
the dividends declared represented, were, 
to an unknown but very large extent, for- 
feited with lapsed policies, and the money 
(to borrow a phrase of the United States 
Government) was ‘‘ covered into the Treas- 
ury” again. By the combined aid of de- 
ferred dividends and lapsed policies (as 
perhaps not all the public are aware) the 
Mutual derived, during one period of 
its *‘long and very large experience,” the 
lift which helped it to reach the position of 
great size from which it now affects to dis- 
cern with difficulty, as it looks down, the 
other companies ‘‘ which may deem -them- 
selves the competitors of this company.” 
It is impossible, however, to do more than 
approximate the Mutual's dividends 
prior to 1865; but its ample dividends dur- 
ing the past 15 years were preceded by 22 
years of almost no payments; and, from the 
fairest estimate we are able to make, we do 
not credit it with an average of more than 
three or four per cent. annually over its en- 
tire thirty-seven years. Notwithstanding 
this, seventeen of the thirty-one companies 
now actively operating in this state are ina 
stronger position relative to surplus than 
the Mutual is. 


“FIRE UNDERWRITING AS A 
PROFESSION.” 


Tue following extracts are taken from 
an address on the above subject delivered 
before the ‘‘ Fire Underwriters’ Association 
of the Northwest,” at their Eleventh Annu- 
al Meeting, held at Chicago, on the 8th and 
9th instant, by D. A Heald, second vice- 
president of the Home Insurance Company 
of this city: 

“The local agent at the very outset is 
brought in contact with questions of vital 
importance, requiring of him a clear con- 
ception of natural and physical hazard, a 
well-considered estimate of values, a keen 
discernment of character, and an accurate 
knowledve of men. Good risks in bad 
hands, as @ Class, will never pay, while 
poor risks in good hands may and generally 
do yield a profit. t is a maxim of 
our business, and he is the most successful 
agent who most thoroughly appreciates it 
and practices upon it, that more is gaine:! 
by what we refuse than by what we : ccept. 
How important, then, becomes the negut.ve 
aspect of our business. Its whole fabric 
rests upon the broad and safe foundations 
laid for it by the local agent in the inspec- 
tion, selection, and acceptance of risks. 
Herein consists the life and safety of the 
vast agency system, which we are secking 
to utilize and control wisely and proiitably. 
Honest inquiry, judicious care, accurate 
forecast of probabilities, and a full knowl- 
edge of the phy-i al, moral, and financia! 
elements involved in each risk is absoluteiv 
essential to success and marks the faithf 1 
avent, while it crowns him with abundant 
rewards. Every risk has its ovn char:c 
teristics or points of danger and carrics 














them stamped upon its outward appearance 
as unmistakably as are the characteristics 
and passions of man upon the human coun- 
tenance. These, when carefully studied, 
will furnish as safe and sure a guide in the 
selection and acceptance of risks as a like 
study of the face of man will enable us 
wisely to extend or withhold our contidence 
from him who seeks it. 

‘‘In this line of thought, and without 
entering upon topics’ assigned to others, it 
may be permissible for us to open for a 
moment this book of experience, and learn 
from its pages some of the difficulties we 
are to encounter and the problems we are 
to solve. On its first pages we find faint 
outlines of a great law of average, made up 
of infinite details, underlying the vast fabric 
of our business and controlling its minutest 
experiences. . . . To construct this 
great table of average, so far as the inher- 
ent danger of loss to the individual is fore- 
cast, by the average of the innumerable is 
comparatively an easy task, by itself consid- 
ered; but we are met at the outset by a 
misty factor of gigantic proportions, as un- 
certain and fathomless as the whims and 
caprices of depraved humanity itself. The 
moral hazard, either in the form of self-in- 
terest, finanvial embarrassment, or innate 
wickedness, coufronts us with the torch of 
the incendiary, and renders almost impossi- 
ble that which otherwise might be made as 
certain as the tables of mortality, which 
guide and contro! the practical workings of 
that most benevolent outcome of modern 
civilization, life insurance. . . . I ven- 
ture the assertion that, could this book of 
experience be made to give up its secrets, 
full one-half of the losses it-records wouid 
be found attributable to the moral hazard, 
including, as it does, the financial hazard 
also. This is a terrible fact, and one of 
portentous interest tous. Shall we, then, 
turn aside from all attempts to discover this 
law of average, because we cannot read the 
thoughts and intentions of man, as we read 
the book of Nature or the physical charac- 
teristics of the hazard we pass upon, or 
shall we enter boldly the realm of psycho- 
logical science, and endeavor from its in- 
numerable data to evolve the law that con- 
trols the individual, and thus formulate the 
law that governs the worst passions aud the 
secret purposes of mankind and averages 
crime itseif to a given condition of society? 
There is nothing new or startling in the 
idea that a given condition of morals, in 
any age or country, will lead its average of 
crime. History is replete with exampies of 
this relation of the moral and intellectual 
condition of the world to the crimes it re- 
cords. The various systems of religion, 
morals, and governments that have illumin- 
ated or durkened its pages have left ev- 
idences of the outworkings of this stern 
fact. The tone of society is, after all, the 
barometer to which we are to look for the 
measure of this average. By proper ob- 
servation and collation of facts we may con- 
fidently expect to ascertain the average 
danger to come from the moral hazard, 
thus enabling us to construct tables of av- 
erage as reliable as the Carlisle or any 
other tables of mortality in our sister 
branch of insurance. When this great ag- 
gregation of the results of observation, 
expericoce, and skill have developed 
the fundamental basis of average, and 
this disturbing element shall have been re- 
duced to its minimum of certainty, or by 
some yet undiscovered process be removed 
altogether asa factor in our calculations, 
we shai] find the true measure of hazard, 
and be able to found upon such knowledge 
a safe aud enduring table of average, which 
shall be of inestimable value in the future 
conduct of our business. 

‘There is a stroug tendency, even with 
honest men. to insure beyond actual value. 
The desire to cover the ultimate possibility 
of loss may be and, doubtless, ie harmless in 
honest minds; but ia minds of another class 
the desire becomes a powerful incentive to 
over-insurance. The passage of valued 
policy laws is an illustration of this peculiar 
phase of our business. No sooner does a 
claimant of this sort find himself unable to 
collect the full measure of the over-insur- 
ance he hassucceeded in procuring than 
he seeks for special legislation compell.ng 
the full payment of such over-insurance; 
and the lawmakers, in blissful ignorance of 
the real character of their acts, with sing»- 
lar paradox entitle the new law ‘ An Act to 
Prevent Over-Insurance.’ They scek to pre- 
vent the evil by protecting it; to discourage 
it by fostering it; to starve it by over-f e}- 
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Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, - - - 
Installment Notes on band Jan. 1, 1480, @1,819,170.58. Lesses paid from 
1874 te 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


z Z. CULVFR, How. WM. H. BRADLEY, 
. A. KNOWLTON. M.A. HO 


NE. 
WM. BH. OVINGTON. R. B CURRIER. 


[September 16, 1880. 


ing it. All such laws offer a guaranty to dis- 
honesty, a bribe to arson, an indemnity to 
perjury; for they lead to dishonesty in pro- 
curing over-insurance, hold out a bribe to 
arson in the nature of fixed and stipulated 
damages, and indemnity to the perjury 
necessary to the full realization of all the 
ad vantages sought by fraudulent claimants. 
The result of aj] such laws will be directly 
— to the purpose indicated in their 
title.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Tne mortality of insurance companies 
in the past fifteen years is quite as startling 
as that of railroad companies. Of 107 in 
New York State in 1865, only sixty-four re- 
main, and twenty-one of the thirty-cight 
since organized have passed away. Twenty- 
two of these were wrecked by the Chicago 
fire. In Massachusetts only seventy-two 
companies survive of 199 chartered during 
the past century.—The Speciater. 


...-A life insurance policy for £1,000, 
issued in 1795, was recently paid in England. 
It is said to be the oldest insurance policy 
The company paid in its 
settlement £7;905, or nearly eight times the 
amount insured, while the aggregate pay- 
ments reached only £1,483. The heavy 
excess paid was, of course, derived from 
the compound interest earnings of the 
premium payments.—Insurance World. 





INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Doppims, Sec’y. TaEo. Macxnert, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,801,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 
dividends of 1880..... $2,356,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard f 

Market Value of Assets......... $6,012,528 64 


Surplus, includ 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 


Joseph A.Halsey, — B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amazai Dodd, > ©. L. Baldwin, Theo Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H.Wright. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No, 239 BROADWAY, N, Y, 








Established 1853. 





JOIN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


Prva 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED Tet OEUER eo 031,318 84 
_~ SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Annual returns «.f surplus. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 
Insurance at net cost. 
Agents wanted. PR, to 
. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 











| For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, (880. 


American Insurance Co.,. 


Organized A. D. 1889. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 
Private Barus, their Contents, Farm P: 

P property situated in Chicago or any large city. 

of Policies written from 1859 to 1880, 336,277. 


CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 
) . kL, a yr in. ww 


Surpl S - . . 
i & re et iy regards Pelley-Helders, 


Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, 
rtv, Churches and School Houses. Ne 
Number 

Ip force, 114,680. 


‘$298,948 70 


DPIRECTORS, 


Hos. H. N. HTBBARD. CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
How. J.M. BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 


OFTICERS. 


2% CUL dent. WN. . 
SALE CURT isverg, | Sek us TERA, Tie Priten 


General 
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ae 7 Owwev 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 
Broadway, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE PROFITS 
DEMONSTRATED BY ACTUAL 
SETTLEMENTS MADE IN 1880. 


POLICIES CARRIED TEN 
YEARS, WITH THE RETURN 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID 
AND INTEREST THEREON. 


LARGER PROFITS ARE;PAID 
TONTINE POLICYHOLDERS 
THAN ARE NOW DECLARED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


MANY POLICIES WILL BE 
PAID IN 1880, SHOWING CASH 
RETURNS OF FROM 100 TO 
120 PER CENT. OF THE PRE- 
MIUMS PAID. 


t#” EVERY POLICY I8 IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM ITS 
DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 
Broadway,Stew York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
Ure BECU RN MANAGEMENT, ona 
LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Ieewed. 


~ JAMES BUELL, President 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, ee | z RD. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


ssets Jan. Ist, 1880...........seeeeeeeeees 10,049,156 $8 
garplus over sit hea * 
+ 88,838; 0 











Amount of tA. ie te ane 
of assets, $122 to An. $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-participatin, licies issued (at low rates) 
ing. low unvarying ‘cost gy gt 
tmsurance—n: 


OF NEW YORK. 

oAP Wanrnn, Vice Pres "GrL Hanser, Boo. 
HB: Sroxes,” | Als"t Seo's. 

1825. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





i I, boi nisiinanaued $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- - 
I, acageancarseateas 804,038 88 

wn 5 ce ctcccesccsccccase 807,073 23 





$2,011,112 11 
)HN DEVEREAUX, President. 


J¢ 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secret 
an JOBN L. THO MsowN. Ase’t Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 








ceased policyholders rene after they hai allowed 

their policies to lapse. Those persons who have taken 

policies with other reompenies, and, and, by ep gh = .bay 
mivms vhen due am 


business. have been compelled to f it Gietr in. in- 
surance wil! rot fail to Sooremiate the SUPERIOR 
ADYAN AGES offered by this Company. 
Send for the circulars of 
THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


id, Maes. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yora, January 24th, 1880. 
ate me Ay a 


Matenent af @ 
ceaatTates om the 8 Sist of 
Premiums received Marine — 
from ist January, ots7y, to Sist De- 
Ch eo om isk $3,600,066 58 
Premiums op policies marked 
January, 1579...... = sesobbeepeenesess 1,671,981 91 


No Policies have issued upon Life 

Risks; nor u nected 

with Marine 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

187», te Slst y 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,331 04 


Returns of Premiums and Expenser 980,736 77 


viz. : 
beg x Ky FR Re én 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. — 1,307,900 00 
pany, estimated at £00,000 00 
~~ Sneincsaeenansusase poe 
CEE SNE wc cccccsevcenccece : seepeagns Sorane % 
Total Amount of Assets............. $12,437,789 51 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificate 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,om and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
fasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





























TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JO HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W- OGRLIES, 
Memcterie | MELE mua 
tt lee gs 
DAVID LA GEORGE W. LAN 
NW ROBERT L. STUART, 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES E FORESS 
wéM FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADO: CHARLES D. LEVERI 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSI LO WILLIAM H . 
wi E. DGE, FRte Vv. KL 
ROY O) B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. Y Gs, OR. 
CA A. A. RAVEN, 
JOHN D. LETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WEB! HENRY COLLINS, 
¥ BU . JOHN 
J. D. JONES, ete: 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 


W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) — 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts its busi under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
ea Aeatiace 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 








Continental Cer. Courtand Mentague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Breoklys. 


— o— 
Reserve for Reinsurance otf 


eS ee 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 
contingencies)..........00... esses 65.000 00 
pT ee ee 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans (on 
worth $302,842 60)............cccceceeee eunans €0 


haces esennennne+napensnensens ene 678,600 00 
, office buildings im New York 
and Brooklyn a Annnedeennnnebeeneenennne 677,500 00 
Premiums 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, ee OXRUS 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. ia 
aM KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 

JOHN K. Aga of yt . 

F. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. : 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
: Ensurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 





$379,602.61. 
JAS. & PARSONS, 
President. 


A. S. WIvCHESTER, 
Vice President. 











MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARGE, STRONC, PURELY MUTUAL. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


Assets, - - - - - $89,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE, 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. | 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY whfch age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,600 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these pojisies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with ne 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords insurance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of polietes, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


s 
4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1878; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and interest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818, 490, and have aggregated the incon- 
ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest Tecelpts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘ hard times,” better than 
any other prominent company. The faliing off among these, from tke highest point reached 
since the panic of 1878, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and {n- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two, per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. ; 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over §420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $20,000,000 in interest and rents. It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, afid returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the eum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Ite management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January Ist, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus; a large increase in premium receipts; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate. 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ae- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,980.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the lowest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual loeses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can eo reduce its surplus as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restrie- 
tions ; the customs of the Company with respect to payn:cnt of premiums, ete., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; iv the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“A Non-Contesting Company.” 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. O’DELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
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_ A MORNING SALUTATION. 
* BY WLU B. BARR. 


‘Tar Bovr T0 tux Sour. 


“*Goop-Morrow, Sout! Where hast thou 
been all night, 


While I lay bound in sleep and life burned 

wach we rose, yet trafling wondrous 

ae footsteps, fugitive and 

OO ga me thou com’st, Where didst 
thou go? 


“To lands near suprising, where hills and vales 
Get svicy scents from every breeze that 
blows? 

And all night long the fiery nicbtincales 
From their green palaces, without a pause, 
Sing wondrously: ‘O Moon! O Love, O 

Rose !* 


“ Q restless Truant, say whet lordly streams, 
What famous palaces and cities hast thou 
seen? 
When I was sunk below the tide of dreams 
In deep oblivion, sleep and death between, 
I know thou went away. Where hast thou 
been ?”” 


Tue SOUL UNTO TaE Bopyr. 


“*My dear Companion, be thou still. In sooth 
I have been back to a familiar spot ; 
Back to the pleasant home wherein our 
youth 
We had so happy and so pure a lot. 
Bid Memory wake, for thou hast not for- 
got 


“The long, low, rambling house, each cool, 
large room, 
Bhaded by «vycamores ; the garden fair ; 
The lonely fells all clad in yellow broom ; 
The white, wide hearthstone, sanctified by 
prayer ; 
And the beloved ones, now no longer there. 


“The church, the school, the mill, with its 
awift race ; 
The baze of blue-bells on each dizzy steep; 
The wood where first I saw my Lucy’s face; 
Her little grave, where still I pray and 
weep— * . _ 
"Tie these scenes lure me when thou art 
asleep.’’ 


How shall we know that things are what 
they seem ? 
The old man stirred, and, with regretful 
pain, 

Bald, tenderly: ‘Oh sucha happy dream! 
I was at home—a lad. ’Twas all so plain. 
If this be dreaming, let me dream again !"’ 

TT 


A JAPANESE JAR. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





**I Tank it cruel, absolutely cruel, and 
I can’t understand it, and never shall,” said 
pretty Amy Iselin, with a sob in her 
voice and a mist of unshed tears blurring 
her vision and making the gorgeous pattern 
of the jar which she held dance in magni- 
fied proportions before her eyes. 

*‘It wasn't dear Aunty that was cruel,” 
replied the calmer May. ‘‘She meant to 
give us this house and all she had. I know 
she did, for she told me so a hundred times. 
Why, I recollect perfectly her putting her 
hand on that little writing-desk, and say- 
ing: ‘ Write your letters here sometimes, 
dear. It will make you think of me.’ Do 
you think she would have said that, if she 
had meant that Cousin Elisha should have 
the desk? I know the will gives all to him; 
but there’s some mistake. I am conviaced, 
some horrid, dreadful mistake. I know 
Aunty never meant to leave everything to 
Cousin Elisha, and to us only her clothes 
and that jar, which our father brought her 
home from his first long voyage. The will 
eayseo; but that doesn’t make the least dif- 
ference in what I think.” 

“That will,” broke in impetuous Amy, 
**is dated seventeen years ago, when you 
were not four years old and I almost a 
baby. I know as well as you do that she 
made another. Nobody need tell me that. 
But where is it? What did she care for 
Cousin Elisha? She never saw him and 
hardly ever spoke of him; and how dearly 
she loved us both, eapecially you, May! I 
am sure she never meant to leave us out in 
the t6ld, with our beggarly seven hundred 
a year; just enough to starve on somewhere 
im the country, but not enough to keep a 





roof over our heads, or give us any pleas- 
ure, or—” A sob. 

"The room in which the sistersant was 

those charming old-fashioned roe 
high still survive here and there in diy 
s,wWhich the plow of improvement has 
so far spared. It had panneled wains- 
cotting, painted white; a high white chim- 
ney-plece, with fluted pilasters; and a 
‘‘toothed” cornice of carved wood. The 
furniture was dark with age—only the 
blooming girls and ‘the old-fashioned 
“bow pot” of jonquils and tulips 
on the table spoke of youth and spring; 
but over all these breathed that. choice 
aroma which makes quaint things even 
more delichtful than new—the aroma of a 
well-ordered, century-old home. 

‘The jar is worth a grent, great deal, 
Miss Peters says,” remarked May, after a 
pruse of silence. ‘‘She thinks we could 
get four hundred dollars for it, if we sent it 
to Tiffany's.” 

** Does she really? Ican’t bear to think 
of selling it, though; only I suppose we must. 
Here, May, put it on the side-table, please. 
It’s dreadfully heavy.” 

How do such things happen? Was there 
some failure in responsive between the 
two volitions, as Amy lifted and May held 
out her hands to receive the jar, or was the 
accident result of some tricksy Fate, 
bound not to be thwarted in its malicious 
designs? Certain it is that, between the 
two, it slipped and fell. May’s rapid clutch 
only gave it a new and rapid direction 
toward the marble hearth-stone, on which 
it struck heavily. With a scream of dismay, 
Amy threw herself on her knees and 
gathered itup. Toolate. The jar was a 
wreck. A large hole appeared on one side, 
and there several fragments lay on the 


floor. 
‘It is a clean break: that is one comfort. 


It will rivet beautifully,” declared May, 
when the first shock of horror was past. 

* But of what use isa broken jar? We 
can’t sell it. No one will want it now.” 

“No, I suppose not; but we will have. 
it mended, and keep tt in remembrance of 
Papa and Aunty.” 

“It’s just our luck, isn’t it?” sighed 
Amy, as May wrapped the pieces in paper 
and deftly made one parcel cf the three. 
‘Just our luck. We only had one thing 
in the world, and now we’ve smashed that.” 

‘It is too, too bad,” said May, sorrow- 
fully, as she turned the key of a little cup- 
board at the side of the chimney and laid 
the parce] of broken china on a shelf in- 
side. As she did so, she gave g little ex- 
clamation. 

** What is it?” asked her sister. 

‘Nothing. Only I’ve cut my finger on 
this broken lamp-chimney. Don’t look so 
frightened. It isn’t much. Hardly more 
than a scratch!” wrapping her handkerchief 
about it, as she spoke. ‘‘ But, really, it’s 
quite dangerous having such things about. 
Of what possible uee is a broken lamp- 
chimney. Bridget,” to a maid, who just 
then came in, ‘‘ please throw away this 
broken glass to-morrow. It is of no use, 
and some one will hurt themselves badly if 
it stays here.” 

“Te,” 

‘* What a queer habit that was of Aunty’s 
to keep everything, whether it was of any 
use or not,” said Amy, meditatively, when 
Bridget. after lighting the gas, had left the 
room.” It makes it stranger still that her 
will should be missing. I told you (didn’t 
1%) that Ben Allen is almost sure that his 
father mentioned, about five years ago, that 
he had just been drawing up a will for 
Aunty. That was the year after we came 
here to live. Oh! if only old Mr. Allen 
hadn't died. Don’t you remember, too, how 
Aunty spent days and days last spring in 
looking over papers, and tying them into 
bundles, and sorting and labeling? It 
seemed as if she had a presentiment of 
what was going to happen, and she wanted 
to put all in order.” 

‘What became of the parers she threw 
aside?” asked May, with a sudden thought. 

“TI don’t know. The rag-man took them, 
I presume.” 

“ Well, there's no use in dwelling longer 
om what might have been,” said May, 
sagaciously. ‘‘ What is, is all we have to 
trust to, which means that you and TI have 
just seven hundred a year to live on, with 
Aunty’s old things to help us along at first. 
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And we must be brave and see what we 
can make out of it.” ° 

“ Without even the jar to help us,” added 
Amy, bittefly. “That would have been 
something; so, naturally, it is broken.” 

“Lam dreadfally sorry about the jar,” 
confessed May; ‘‘ but don’t look so tragical, 
dear Amy. Aunty used te say that acci- 
dents sometimes turned out blessings in 
disguise; and perhaps this will, though I 
confess I don’t quite see how.” 

She little guessed how truly she spoke; 
and neither did Amy, as she shrugged a 
pair of incredulous shoulders and mut- 
tered: ‘‘Optimism! Nonsense!” 

May’s optimism, if that it was which 
gave its serene coloring to her hopeful 
nature, sustained a severe shock when, 
going to the cupboard, five days later, for 
the fragments of the jar, they proved to be 
missing. Bridget was interrogated, with 
this result. 

“Sure, ye said they wuz all to be 
throwed away.” 

“Yes, the broken lamp-chimneys; but 
not—” 

‘‘ And how wuz Ito know? They wuz 
all broke alike; sol in wid them to the 
dust-bar’l.” 

‘*Do you mean that you put that parcel 
of broken china that was done up in paper 
into the dust-barrel?” 

‘IT didn’t know you wanted any of it 
saved. I just cleared out all the broken 
things.” 

“Oh! Bridget! Bridget!” despairingly 
Then, with sudden hope: ‘‘ Whereis the 
barrel?” 

‘‘Sure, it was emptied the day before 
yisterday. That’s the regular time. It’s 
very sorry I am, Miss.” 

**Do you know who empties it?” in- 
quired May. 

“It’s @ cart that comes along. A man 
drives it. I don’t remimber his name be- 
yant that it’s Mike. Twice a week it comes. 
He'll not be here agin till Saturday.” 

*‘I wonder if Ben couldn't find out who 
the man is and where he empties his cart?” 
suggested Amy. r 

‘Ben? Ben Allen? Perhaps he could. 
We will ask him, if he happens to drop 


in.” 
Ben was rather given to ‘‘dropping in” 


in those days. He was deeply in love with 
Amy Iselih, if truth must be told; but 
prudence and honor had so far sealed his 
lips on the subject. A young lawyer, fight- 
ing for practice among acrowd of eager 
competitors, he could barely calculate on a 
subsistence for himself. To ask a girl to 
marry him, with no better hope to offer 
than an interminable engagement, was 
wrong and unfair, he considered. It was 
tying Amy’s bloom and freshness to the 
rack of a wearing suspense, spoiling the 
better chances she was sure to have, he told 
himself, with a groan; so he held back the 
words which he would fain have uttered, and 
restricted himself to the réle of friend. But 
perhaps Ben did not play this réle so suc- 
cessfully as he fancied. Certainly, Amy 
had of late taken a great trick of blushing 
when Ben’s name was mentioned, and her 
hazel eyes met his with a shy consciousness, 
which said more than they meant. It was 
hard enough to hold an honorable silence 
while the girl he loved was struggling with 
perplexities and worries, which he could 
neither relieve nor share; and more than 
once Ben had muttered wrathfully to him- 
self: ‘“‘Confound old Miss Iselin! What did 
she mean by pretending to be so fond of 
those girls, and then going off and leaving 
them without a penny—not even a mention 
in her will? I wish I knew the rights of 
the thing. If she‘had done as she ought, I, 
perhaps I—” And he tugged at his mous- 
tache wrathfully. But ill-treating his mous- 
tache did Ben ng good, nor did it serve to 
throw the least light on the vexed question 
of Miss [selin’s lost wif. 

The question of the city cartman was 
much more easily settled. ‘‘ Mike” was 
found and questioned; but his replies were 
not encouraging: 

‘**T dumps on that big Common out to the 
East. End;, but, bless you, Ma’am, i 
wouldwt Be no use for any one to go 
searching there.. There’s a matter of 
twenty carta that.dumps alongside of me, 
and wD was inside the barrel, 
why, therg’s fimeor six ton of rubbish a top 
of it, most likely, by this time.” 


e E mean to go and search for it, all 
the ” declared Amy. 

“‘ And I'll go with you,” said May. 

‘* And I too, if you really mean it,” put 
in Ben Allen. 

“’Twon’t be no use,” persisted Mike. 
But he described as well as he could the 
part of the Common on which he had 
emptied his loads the Tuesday before. 
Then he drove off, still shaking his head 
and repeating, pertinaciously as Poe’s 
raven, his refrain of ‘‘No use! "Twon't be 
no use!” 

The girls really did ‘‘ mean it,” and next 
day found them equipped for the expedi- 
tion, in their oldest clothes and hats. Each 
carried a small hoe, and they kept their 
veils down in the car, fearing to be recog- 
nized by some acquaintance in this unac- 
customed guise. It looked a hopeless 
quest, indeed, when they reached the big 
Common, and surveyed the huge piles of 
rubbish with which they had to deal. 
May’s zeal gave out at once, and, though 
she made a pretense of using her hoe, the 
strokes were rather a pretense, and she 
shrank fastidiously from the dusky cloud 
which they evoked. Amy was of more 
vigorous stuff, and, choosing her spot, she 
plunged in, regardless of dirt and its con- 
sequences, and had soon made a consider- 
able excavation. Such extraordinary rub- 
bish as she turred up! Old shoes, hoop- 
skirts of antiquated patterns, battered and 
rusty tin pans, broken glass, broken china, 
broken everything, tomato-cans (always a 
specialty of dust-heaps), coverless bowls, 
scraps of calico, odds and ends of every 
description. One old andiron was discov- 
ered, bearing its brass knob above the ashes, 
and was pounced on by Amy as lawful 
prize. But-its fellow was not to be found, 
which made it, as Ben suggested, about as 
valuable as half a pair of scissors. It wasa 
dusty, dirty, depressing search; but Amy’s 
zeal defied discouragement, and she delved 
and dug with energy worthy of a nobler 
cause, finding considerable amuscment 


you Dr. Schliemann, and it’s quite good 
fun,” she said, turning her laughing face 
toward Ben. Dust lay thickly over her 
dress and boots; dust hung on her long 
eyelashes and powdered her bronze-gold 
hair; but she looked prettier than usual, 
Ben thought. 

‘‘We will play, then, that you are Mrs. 
Schliemann. You know she dug beside the 
Doctor and was an immense help,” suggest- 
ed Ben, wickedly. Amy did not seem to 
hear. She had stuck her hoe into alot of 
papers at the bottom of the hole she had 


made. 

“«T think I must have got to the primal 
strata,” she said, raising an envelope on the 
point of her hoe. ‘It is deep enough to 
bury me, almost. Don’t you think I must 
be near the bottom?” 

“And just to think that all this is less 
than a year’s accumulation!” said May. 
‘The man said this Common would be filled 
up by the end of the year, and they would 
have to begin dumping in a fresh place.” 

“‘Oh, dear! what a lot of rubbish there is 
in the world! It quite wears me out to 
realize it,” rejoined Amy, with a sigh. 
‘‘Well, you two don’t seem to be very 
active. I shall begin in a fresh place, I 
think. There doesn’t seem to be anything 
below this except a bed of vld papers,” 
throwing the envelope on the ground as 
she spoke. May picked it up. 

** Amy,” she cried, “‘stopa minute! It’s 
very queer, but I do think this is Aunty’s 
handwyting.” 

“« Why, it’s impossible!” pouncing on the 
envelope. ‘‘I can’t believe it. Let me 
see. Why, it really is! That is Aunty’s 
unmistakable P. Well, if it isn’t queer 
that we should light upon it. May, an 
idea strikes me. Do you recollect that 
great heap of old papers which Aunty threw 
aside last spring, when she put the old 
secretary in order? Wouldn't it be strange 
if it was thrown into the dust-barrel and 
dumped here?” 

«Let us dig and see!” said May, quite 
excited. 


warded by the discovery of a great heap of 
envelopes, old notes and letters, and bills 





torn across, all directed to Miss Iselip or in 


9 Ale in the motley articles which her 
revealed. Fe 
‘Play that it i, *he ruins of Try, Se 


Dig they did, and their search was re- ° 
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THE THREE CULPRITS. the sun and snap flies and think his work | mother died, and Fritz and Carlo were left 


her unmistakable handwriting. May’s im- 


and the stimulus of lighting on an unex- 
pected thing; but some sudden thought lent 
to Amy’s efforts a keener zeal. Her cheeks 
blazed, her eyes were bright with excite- 
ment, as she turned over the papers, Open- 
ing, examining, and shaking each with an 


; ss and Ben Allen's was simple curiosity 





i 
| 


eagerness so intense as to make the others 
smile. No smallest scrap escaped her 
notice. Suddenly she stopped, and stood 
as if turned to stone, staring incredulously 
at a paper which she had just lifted; 
thick, longish sheet, folded in three. So 
strange was her aspect and so agitated her 
features that May cried out, in alarm: 
“ Amy, don’t look so! What is it?” 

Amy tried to speak, but choked in the 
attempt. She put the paper into May’s 
hand, and, after a little struggle, burst 
into a flood of uncontrollable tears. Ben, 
much alarmed, put his arm about her. She 
leaned her pretty head on his shoulder and 
sobbed quietly; while May, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, burst into exclamations. 

“Aunty’s will! Oh! Amy, didn’t I 
always say that she made one? Oh! Amy, 
dear, isn’t it wonderful? How did it come 
here? Oh, Amy!” And with the third 
repetition of her sister’s name she too 
began to cry. Ben seized the paper, while 
the two girls hung over his shoulders. 

It really was Miss Iselin’s will, drawn up, 
as the handwriting proved, by old Mr. 
Allen, about five years before, and duly 
siened and attested. Ben rapidly glanced 
over the instrument. Its provisions were 
simple enough. All that the testatrix died 
possessed of was bequeathed, without res- 
ervation, to her beloved nieces, May 
Eleanor Iselin and Amy Dysart Iselin. 
There was no mention whatever of the ob- 
noxious Elisha, the beneficiary of the first 
will. Ben gave a shout of joy as be fin- 
ished, waved the paper over his head, and 
cried: ‘‘ Habemus !” 

“Is it really Aunty’s will?” questioned 
Amy. 

“* Really her will.” 

** And is it legal? Is the dear old house 
really ours—May’s and mine?” 

‘‘ The old house and all within it, dear.” 

‘Oh, Ben!” Amy’s head went down 
on his shoulder, in a new burst of joyful 
tears. And, somehow, it was never exactly 
explained, Ben’s head bent lower and 
lower. Amy looked up. Their eyes met. 
He kissed her, and May ever did not seem 
shocked. 

‘All yours, including the broken jar,” 
added Ben, jokingly, perhaps to hide the 
fine color which lad rushed into his manly 
cheeks. 

“Oh! the jar. I had quite forgotten the 
blessed old thing. We shall never find the 
broken bits now, I suppose. And, some- 
how, I don’t care, since we have found 
something so much more valuable. Dear, 
dear Aunty, I knew she hadn't forgotten us, 
I was sure it was a mistake. May, if you 
read this in a book, would you ever believe 
a word of it?” 

“Never! Itisa great deal too improb- 
able to be put into a book. Story-writers 
wouldn’t dare; it is so much too good to be 
true. The strangest things are those which 
happen out of books,” 

Fora moment the three stood silently 
looking at the paper in Ben’s hand. How 
much it meant to them all, that bit of 
paper! To the girls it represented home, 
comfort, society, the continuance of sweet 
old ties, ease of mind, all things good and 
pleasant. To Ben it was a shining mirror, 


from which the face of his future bride 
looked out and smiled. He folded up the 
will. Its rustle was better than song. 

‘* Let us go home,” said May, softly. “It 
seems more like home to me now than it 
ever has done since Aunty died.” 

So the breakage of the Japanese jar did 

rove a ‘‘ blessing in disguise ” to our sweet 
ittle heiresses, after all. 





Buffalo Commercial relates the following 
incident as occurring on a street railway-car in 
that city: Old Gentleman from the country, 
waiting on crossing for car to pass. Driver, 
looking for passengers, nods to him. 0. G. 
returns salute. Car stops. 0. G. enters, passes 
directly thro: 
thus addresses Drieer? What's gous meiner? 
Driver: “My oame’s John Smith” 0. G.: 


““Where do » a live?” Driver: “I li 
Rhode Island Street.” 0 G.: “don't 


Y you r 
aivies an viet did you bow to me for, 
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BY M. D. BRINE. 





Woo has been kissing my wee little girl, 
Out in the meadow to-day? 
Who has been tangling each soft, golden 
curl, 
While she was busy at play? 
Who has been tearing the dainty white dress? 
I call on the culprits to come and confess. 


Down came the sunbeams, so merry and 
bright, 
And danced o’er the pathway along. 
* Oh! we kissed your baby with loving delight; 
And who dares to say it was wrong? 
’Twas the deep, laughing dimples in cheek 
and in chin 
That enticed us to snuggle our kisses within.” 


Then rustled the breezes, and, whispering, 
they said: 
‘* We tangled your darling’s soft hair. 
We frolicked so lovingly ’round the dear 
head 
And toyed with the curls bright and fair; 
And we'll do it again, should she come in our 


way, 

For there’s nothing we love like a baby at 
play.”’ 

And who tore the dress? Then the bushes 
around 


All lifted their blossom-wreathed arms. 
** We watched her come trippingly by over the 
ground, 
And we trembled with sudden alarms, 
Lest the darling should vanish; and we loved 
her so 
That we held her wee dress and would not 
let her go.” 





FRITZ. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 





He was only a poor little Saxon boy, a 
pretty fellow, with his frank blue eyes and 
curly hair; but poor—so poor that one could 
not understand how he could laugh and 
sing as he did all day long. He hardly 
ever had quite enough to eat. He was 
often too cold to sleep in the long winter 
nights, when he cuddled close to his grand- 
mother, in their poor little hut. She was 
old—so old that the blood in her veins was 
half frozen; and yet she was all Fritz had 
He had lost father «1 m'her before he 
was old enough to know them. He was 
hardly more than a baby when he came to 
to her, and his richest possession was a 
great dog. In Saxony the poor people 
count a dog as a beast of burden only sec- 
ond toahorse. They draw all light loads 
—milk, fruit, vegetables—sometimes alone, 
sometimes in pairs, often harnessed with a 
boy or a woman. Carlo was a gaunt, 
homely dog, hungry-looking always; but 
good to the core of his heart, and adoring 
his master, as dogs always adore any one 
who is kind tothem. Fritz and Carlo had 
been playfellows and workfellows all their 
lives, and, indeed, the two were always hired 
together. 

They lived in one of the villages near 
Dresden, a pretty little place, with bright 
window-gardens in every quaint stone cot- 
tage and cherry orchards all about it. City 
people, who made pleasure-parties out 
there in the summer, always exclaimed 
over the picturesque views, and the little 
inn had aspecial reputation for its cakes and 
coffee. But few ever noticed the tiny cot- 
tage at the end of the narrow village street, 
with its little garden-patch as neat as the 
grandmother and Fritz could keep it. She 
could not work much, she was so old, so 
bent; yet she did what she could, and the 
garden and the dog made all their living. 
They raised a few vegetables; and Carlo 
dragged them to the city market, and Fritz 
sold them. The neighbors, too, were glad 
to send in the surplus from their gardens 
by him; and the housewives in Dresden had 
learned to know the team—dog and boy 
trotting side by side. More than one gave 
Fritz black bread and Carlo bones now and 
then, and he had made a very pretty cus- 
tom by his fresh fruits and honest ways. 

It was not sucha bad life they led in 
summer, when, at least, they were always 
warm. And cherry-time was the nicest of 
all the year to them; for then some of the 
farmers always hired Fritz and Carlo, and 
they stayed all day in the orchards. He 
helped the boys pick the rich fruit,-and 
Carlo dragged the basket-cart from tree to 
tree for them. Between times they could 
eat all they wanted, and Carlo could Hie in 





only play. Little booths were built in the 
orchards, and people came out to eat cher- 
ries there. Sometimes, for these parties, 
Fritz would sing in his clear, childish 
voice, and earn a few pfennigs more for 
himself. One day an old man came, and 
with him was the prettiest little girl Fritz 
had ever seen. She took a fancy to Carlo, 
somehow; and when Fritz had sung for 
them, she puta silver mark in his hand, and 
told him to come sometime to the Victoria 
Hotel, in the city, and sing again for her. 
She had the airs of a little princess, and her 
grandfather seemed to think them as 
charming as did Fritz. She was not so far 
wrong about liking his voice; for, in truth, 
Fritz could sing like a lark and there was 
nothing in all the world he loved so much 
as music. Often and often, after the mar- 
ket, he would go up to the great cathedral 
for the service; and, when the organ 
sounded and the choir-boys sang, oh! 
could Heaven be any more beautiful thau 
that? he thought. What happiness to be 
one of that choir; to sing so every day! 
Over and over again afterward he had told 
Carlo all about it, and how he longed and 
hoped some day to sing too. But poor, 
faithful Carlo could make nothing of it. 
He only knew that his master was always 
unhappy, even often to crying, after he had 
been to the cathedral; and he often pulled 
the other way and begged not to go when 
Fritz turned into the street leading toward 
the church. Carlo alone knew what Fritz 
wanted. The grandmother, kind as she 
was, would have scolded him for his wild 
dream; so he never told her. Sometimes, 
too, he went into the great picture gallery, 
and saw the wonderful Madonna, who 
holds the Christ Child in her beautiful 
hands and looks down on all the sorrowing 
world at her feet in pity and love. So the 
instinct of beauty within the boy was nour- 
ished, and grew into a longing, passionate 
desire to create in melody the fancies of his 
brain. The village schoolmaster had a 
violin—a poor old thing; but it was rapture 
to Fritz to be allowed to touch it, to draw 
out of it the soul of music beating within 


his own. 
But the winters were hard. Fritz and 


Carlo took what work they could get and 
the grandmother knit; and ina beggar’s 
fashion they managed to live. Evenings, 
when they could afford the luxury of a fire, 
she would knit by its light and tell them 
long stories of old times—fairy tales, bits of 
poetry, and legend she had learned in her 
youth. They had mostly one moral, for 
she was a pious soul: That God takes care 
of his children always, and brings to honor 
those who are honest and hardworking. It 
had net been so in her case, she knew. No 
one could be more honest or industrious 
than Mutterchen, every one said. But that 
made no difference in her faith. Fritz and 
Carlo listened, snuggled close together 
before the whispering flame, and each 
dreamed his own dreams. Fritz had youth 
and hope. Some day he meant to do some- 
thing in the world to earn money and make 
Grossmutterchen more comfortable. So 
he said sometimes; and she would stroke 
his head and answer gently: ‘‘ Not forme, 
little son; but for thyself, perhaps. Let us 
hope in the dear God always.” 

And so Fritz grew up; but as he grew 
every year taller and stronger the Grand- 
mother and Carlo grew more feeble. Her 
weak hands could do little in the garden, 
and Carlo’s strength alone could hardly 
move the little cart, though he tugged with 
as good will as ever. Everything fell on 
Fritz; and he Lad his hands full to care for 
the garden and cottage and the sick grand- 
mother. When cherry-time came round 
again, the farmers hired Fritz alone. They 
said Carlo was old and cross and not worth 
his keep. Fritz missed his companion 
sorely, and his heart was often heavy as he 
thought of the sorrow in store for him. 
The neighbors helped what they could; but 
they were poor, too. Only one rich farmer 
had taken a fancy to Fritz, and offered to 
take him to bring up, if he would send his 
grandmother to the almshouse and get rid 
of hisdog. He wanted the boy, if he took 
him, for the fall work, and he would do 
well by him he said. Fritz said no, of 
course, and never told Grossmutterchen a 
word of it. 

Just at the Christmas season the Grand- 
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to comfort each other. How much comfort 
the dog gave the boy nobody guessed. In 
the dreary night before the poor funeral it 
seemed to Fritz he should have died but for 
his companion; and he vowed then never 
to be parted from him, even if he had to 
work twice as hard. He was the only one 
in all the wide world who knew all Fritz 
wanted, who loved him entirely. He 
hugged him close, and Carlo laid his great 
paw upon his cheek and kissed away his 
tears; and at last the two slept together. 

“I must try to find a place where they 
will take us both together,” Fritz said to 
him in the morning. ‘‘If they will let me 
give a part of what I get to thee, Carichen, 
I shall not mind going hungry.” And the 
dog understood, and licked his hand in 
gratitude. The two went side by side after 
the poor bier to the churchyard, and the old 
grandmother had, at least, two sincere 
mourners. A kindly neighbor sent him a 
bowl of soup for his supper, and the next 
day the two set out on their quest. 

All that long, cold day they went from 
place to place, seeking work. Farmer 
Kraus would have taken him again; so 
would another; but they both laughed at 
the idea of feeding an old, half-blind dog. 
One man offered to take Carlo and give him 
a few groschen ‘for his skin,” he said. 
Fritz put his arms about him and only cried 
for answer. All that day, all the next he 
wandered, and it grew always colder and 
colder. The second evening he came back 
to the neighbor who had been kindest to 
him of late and begged for lodging; for the 
old, fireless house was freezing chill. 

“‘Thou canst stay,” said the frau, a kind- 
ly woman, with rosy children about her; 
‘‘but not thydog. It wereashame to give 
Christian food to him, when we have so 
many mouths to fill.” 

‘*T will give him a part of mine,” faltered 


Fritz. 
‘He is cross. He snapt at one of the 


children yesterday, and Lieschen cries at 
the sight of him. He must stay without. 
Thou art a good boy, Fritz, to care so for 
him; but it is folly, after all. Leave him 
to care for himself, and come in.” 

‘‘He must stay with me,” Fritz said, 
gently. ‘‘ I thank you a thousand times; but 
I can’t leave him.” And so back to the old 
hut he went, crawled in at the window, and 
slept on the straw with hisdog. All the 
poor furniture had been taken by the land 
lord for the back rent, and soon workmen 
were to tear down the old house and make 
a beer-garden there. The home had gone 
with the Grandmother. 

In the morning Lieschen came to bring 
him a bowl of soup, for the mother’s heart 
smote her over the lonely boy; and she 
would even have taken in the dog, if her 
husband had not forbiddenit. ‘‘ But thou 
wilt leave him here.” Lieschen begged, 
‘“‘and come play with us. The Mother 
makes pfeffer-kuchen to-day, and to-mor- 
row we are to have the Christ Child, and the 
tree, with candles. The Mother says thou 
canst stay. Only Carlo must not. He is 
so cross.” 

And Carlo, who understood it all, crawled 
away from Fritz and lay down in the far 


corner. ‘‘Thou wilt come,” Lieschen 
pleaded. ‘‘It isso warm and nice in the 
kitchen.” 


But Fritz shook his head. Were not 
Carlo and he friends for life? Could he 
leave him now to starve? ‘‘I must seek 
work, Lieschen,” be said. ‘‘I will go to 
the city to-day. I thank the Mother a thou- 
sand times; but I cannot.” 

So Lieschen, crying with vexation, car- 
ried off the bow], and said she would bring 
him no more. 

It was all folly on the boy’s part, the 
neighbors said. He met only cold looks 
when he started out that morning; and 
Carlo limped along, with his head and tai! 
down, understanding it all as well as his 
little master. The city was cold that day—- 
colder it seemed to Fritz than the coun- 
try; but that was because every one 
was strange, and no one gave him a 
kind word or look to warm his heart. 
It was the day before Christmas, and 
the market was gay with evergreens, 
and the shop windows were glimpses of 
fairyland, and the crowd in the streets was 
so great that Fritz and Carlo had sometimes 
hard work to get along. From house te 
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house, from shop to shop he went; but he | Ihave. What do you call yourself and 


met only rebuffs, and more than once was 
ordered out roughly. He did not beg; he 
asked everywhere for work. Once a 
baker’s wife, turning to look, as her husband 
called to him to leave, and not stand in the 
‘way of customers, tossed him a roll; and so 
Carlo and he did not go quite dinnerless. 
In the afternoon he went into the cathe- 
dral for awhile. It was warm there, and 
the candles glcamed like stars before the 
shrines, and groups of people were kneeling 
before them. Fritz knelt, too, and prayed 
for help; and, while he waited there, sud- 
denly the sleeping organ woke, and poured 
a flood of soft, rich music down into the 
church. Fritz forgot cold and bunger as 
he listened. The heaven of his heart's desire 
opened to him for a little while; and only 
the thought of poor Carlo, shivering and 
alone in a corner outside, drove him out at 
last. For the church was like a home to 
him; a great. warm heart opened to hear 
his prayer and deliver him from his trouble. 

It was dark when he came out. The 
‘streets were lit and were fuller and gayer 


than ever. Should he go back to Frau 
Braun and give up Carlo? He sat down in 
an archway and cuddled the dog in his 


arms, and the two warmed and comforted 
each other. 

What light streamed out on him from 
some of the houses when he began again 
his wanderings! What wonderful visions he 
caught now and then of lighted Christmas- 
trees and dancing children! What voices 
and songs and laughter floated out, now and 
again, as he crouched in the outer door- 
‘ways, to keep out of the wind! Never had 
he felt so forsaken, so alone in the world. 
Cold, hungry, homeless, friendless, but for 
Carlo, he went his way, and it grew darker 
and darker without and within the poor 
boy’s heart. 

At last Carlo staggered and fell down. 
Was it chance or Providence that, as poor 
Fritz looked about him for help, he saw 
that they were near the Victoria Hotel, and 
remembered the little princess of the sum- 
mer before and what she had told him? 
He could not go to her to beg; he could not 
get in, he knew; but, if he sang a Christ- 
mas carol, would she, perhaps, hear? And 
could he hold his voice steady to sing, with 
his dry throat and hungry body? At the 
upper window, while he hesitated, he saw 
s flitting, dancing figure; and suddenly 
she came to the window, opened it, and 
bent out. Now was his chance, and, all his 
heart in his mouth, he began to sing. It 
was a simple little carol, and clear and 
sweet it swelled up on the air. The street 
was nearly still now. Only a few people 
were passing, and of them one or two 
stopped to hear. 

“ Als Jesus Christ gedoren ward, 
Da war ea kalt ; 
Er ward gewickelt in Tiiohelein 
In otnem Stall.” 
The little girl above listened, he could see; 
and a gentleman came and stood beside her. 
When the carol was over, he threw down a 
groschen to the boy, and then was for clos- 
ing the window; but Fritz, encouraged, 
bad begun another, in a stronger voice, and 
the little girl clung to his arm. 

‘“We can’t keep the window open, my 
dear; and the servants will drive him 
away, if he keeps on, and perhaps be rough 
with him.” 

‘*Mayn’t I call him up, Grandpa? He 
sings so nice. See! see! there is that cross 
waiter coming out to order him off. Stop! 
stop! Wilhelm. Send the boy up here, 
please.” 

And so, hardly believing his luck, Fritz, 
instead of being ordered away, was led into 
the warm hotel, up the grand staircase, 
into the room where Princess May was 
waiting for him. Carlo clung to his heels 
(Fritz would not let the waiter keep him 
back), and on the sill they stopped, for such 
warmth and splendor they had never seen. 
It was only the best suite of rooms in the 
hotel, kept for the little American princess; 
but it was wonderful to Fritz. There was 
a Christmas-tree in the corner, aH over flags 
and tapers, and presents on the table; and 
May, all in white, was like a fairy vision to 
the boy. 

“In! In!” she cried, in her pretty En- 
glish-German, ‘‘We want you to sing 
again. You may get warm first and eat 
some of my pfeffer-kuchen. See how much 


where do you come from? Why, Grand- 
pa,” she added, as he came into the light, 
** it’s the boy who sang for us out at the 
cherry orchard. Don’t you remember?” 
The gentleman (he was old and _ kind-look- 
ing) nodded; and then, in answer to their 
questions, as he stood warming himself, he 
told them, bit by bit, his story, and that he 
was out of a place because he could not 
give up Carlo. They smiled a little at such 
devotion to a gaunt old dog; but it was a 
kindly smile, after all. There was another 
gentleman on a sofa at the back of the 
room, who came forward, after a little, and 
put in other questions. He was a German, 
gray-haired and spectacled, a little fierce- 
looking, but kind withal; and when Fritz, 
wondering himself at his boldness, told him 
how he loved music and how he longed to 
study and hoped sometime to sing, his 
sharp voice softened and he looked at him 
more kindly than before. When Fritz, 
warmed and refreshed, sang again, the 
German said his voice was ‘‘ wunderschin,” 
and asked who had taught him and all he 
knew. If he had not had a really good 
voice, you may be sure Herr K. would 
not have taken so much interest in him. 
But, as it happened, he was a musician 
and organist at the cathedral, and had the 
training of the choir-boys there. He was 
Princess May’s teacher, too, and had 
dropped in that evening to see her Christ- 
mas-tree; for he was a bachelor, and had 
no home or children to make a Christmas 
for him. So, at the daring plan which had 
come to little May, and which, while Fritz 
was eating his cake, she whispered to him 
and her grandfather, he only smiled, and 
said ‘‘ Perhaps. We will see!” and went 
on with his catechism. 

There was a vacancy just now in the 
choir. Had Fritz voice enough for that? 
And, if so, could he get the place, when 
there were applicants from all over Germa- 
ny, many of them with powerful friends to 
aid them? For to be received as choir-boy 
on the cathedral foundation was a great 
thing. The boys had their living and the 
best musical training until they were fif- 
teen; and then, if they had talent and want- 
ed to devote themselves to music, they 
could enter the Royal Conservatory. To get 
a poor, friendless boy into the place would 
be nearly impossible, and so Herr K. said. 

‘*But he hasa voice. Yes, indeed. He 
is worth helping. I have seen his old 
grandmother, I think—a pious soul. One 
can see that he is a good boy and has been 
well brought up. But they were terribly 


a 
eer And you will help him, Grandpa?” May 
pleaded. ‘‘Let me give him something 
from my Christmas-box now.” 

So at last Fritz was sent away, with his 
cap full of cakes and a bright thaler in his 
hand, to seek lodgings. The day after 
Christmas he was to come again; and, if the 
inquiries they meant to make in his village 
proved all right, the Grandfather promised 
to help him to work and school for the 
winter. If he was diligent then and his 
voice stood the tests, he had, at least, a 
chance for the choir place. Only they said 
nothing of that to him just then. Oh! the 
happy boy he was that night, as he went to 
sleep, with Carlo close in his arms. It wa 
a new world that the Christ Child had 
opened to him, in answer to his prayers. 
He worked very hard all that winter; but 
was happy in it all. Carlo heard more 
than once the tale of his hopes and 
fears, and his feet, as well as his master’s, 
learned the way to the Victoria Hotel, 
where he went every week, to see his good 
friends and to sing forthem. There were 
always cakes and kind words for him 
there, and every one about the hotel grew 
interested in the two. Even cross Wil- 
helm, the head waiter, sent him sometimes 
to the kitchen for bones for Carlo. Fritz 
won friends by his bright looks and modest 
ways, no less than his industry. When the 
time of trial came, he found the judges all 
knew his story, and he won the place. That 
was the opening of a career to him, and he 
did not disappoint his friends in it. He 
did not become a very celebrated musician; 
but he was a good man and a good singer 
in his day. 

And Carlo! Happy Carlo! He trotted a 
few months more after his master to les 





sons, and when he could no longer he had 
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loving care to the last. Before he left his 
little master, he knew it was all right for 
Fritz, and that he had lost nothing by de 
votion to him. Can any one ever lose by 
love and patience and kindness, even if the 
one to whom it is all given be only a dog? 





“BE YE LIKE MINDED.” 


BY MARY E. JENNINGS. 





Her real name was Nanneline, for an o]d 
colored woman who took care of her father 
when sick and among strangers in the 
South; but Doctor Blith called her Tender- 
line. A chain of circumstances christened 
her by that name, the first of which was 
her being the means of a destitute widow 
and two children being removed from the 
hot city to a nice, airy brown cottage oppo- 
site her home. Tenderline’s home was 
large and old-fashioned, among pleasant 
surroundings in the country; but children 
of Tenderline’s age were scarce. She 
wanted somebody to enjoy the cozy brown 
cottage in front of them, and she wondered 
to the kind-hearted old Doctor if there 
wasn’t somebody in the city who needed 
good air. 

‘Bless your tender heart! I was won- 
dering where I could send the Craigs. The 
brown cottage is just the place. 

Three mornings later, who should drive 
up the lane but the Doctor’s man, with a 
hayrack of household goods; and behind 
him was Doctor Blith, with three ladies in 
his carry-most-everybody, as Tenderline 
called his carryall. 

‘“‘It’scrazed ye are!” said Maggie Malone, 
when Tenderline danced and sung for joy. 

When the Doctor had deposited his pas- 
sengers and given necessary directions to 
his man, he drove up to the door, to tell 
Tenderline, and invite her to ‘‘ go right up 
and call.” 

Tenderline looked at her soiled apron, 
old shoes, and laid her chubby hands on 
her tangled red hair, and her face looked 
asif she thought it would be proper to 
decline the invitation. But she finally said: 
“T ain't dressed much.” 

‘Plenty good enough. Jumpin! jump 
in!” 

And the little girl did jump into the rat- 
tling old carriage, and sat on the cushion, 
that had seen its best days. Old Skimmer 
trotted up the Jane so quick that she had 
no time to think about her being a stranger 
or that she had not asked permission. 

But they had hardly stopped before a 
sweet-faced, pale-looking lady came to the 
door, smiled upon Tenderline, and was 
evidently going to welcome her; but the 
Doctor interrupted her with: 

‘‘Miss Tenderline Blackwell, the little 
girl who gave me the idea to bring yuu out 


here.” 
‘‘Indeed, I am happy to see her and 


thank her for being so thoughtful. The 
drive here in the good clear air has bright- 
ened us all wonderfully.” 

Tenderline tried to say something in 
reply; but, instead, tried to punch her 
thumb through her apron and kept swal- 
lowing. But when two young girls came 
to the door—one on crutches and looking 
white as a lily and very thin—she said: ‘‘1 
am glad to see you,” Then Doctor Blith 
repeated her introduction, and in the fifteen 
minutes that old Skimmer hung his head 


-s0 low that his nose almost touched the 


ground and the Doctor chatted with Mrs. 
Craig, Tenderline learned that she could 
love the girls and that they would be very 
warm friends. 

As they drove down the lane, the Doctor 
told Tenderline that the Craigs were South- 
ern people, and before the Rebellion were in 
affluent circumstances; but the death of 
Mr. Craig and the loss of their property 
had affected Mrs. Craig’s health. Then Cres- 
sy, the young girl on crutches, fell and in- 
jured her hip, so that she had been a suffer- 
er ever since.” 

Doctor Bkth loved children, not owning 
any himself; and he showed his love by 
patient, tender, considerate ways, that made 
them his warm friends. Mrs. Blackwell 
had been delicate for years, and his fre- 
quent visits to Tenderline’s home had cre- 
ated a wonderfully good understanding be- 
tween them. Mr. Blackwell was master of 
a vessel and coasted to nearly all the New 
England and Atlantic seaport towns. This 
summer he premised Tenderline that he 
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would bring home a yacht, and take her 


and some friends to the islands at the» ~* 


mouth of the river, to stay till they were 
tired of fishing, digging clams, and picking 
moss. Tenderline had talked about this 
excursion and the enjoyment that she ex- 
pected to have, always ending with: ‘‘I am 
glad that you are going,” or ‘‘I wish there 
was room for you to go too.” But the 
yacht held only a dozen, and Tenderline 
had planned for those who needed a change. 

On her second visit she entertained the 
Craigs about it, and wished, as usual, that 
they could go. ‘‘ There is room yet for 
two. If—” 

‘* Never mind us, dear,” said Mrs. Craig, 
anticipating her words. ‘‘ We are doing 
nicely and I could not think of leaving one 
behind.” 

That evening Tenderline crawled into 


the deep window recess, where she always — 


hid when she was perplexed. 

‘Let me see! There are four of us; 
the two old lady Vaughns; Widow Gree- 
ley’s ailing son; Aunty Drinkhouse, who 
makes such good salve and knits such 
warm mittens; Betty House, who is 
worked '’most to death and will die if she 
don’t rest; and that little, thin workhouse 
girl, who lives with the Fays and don’t 
get a bit of pleasure from one week’s end 
to the other. Mercy! howI did coax Mrs. 
Fay to let her go. She must go, if I have 
to stay home myself.” 

Tenderline never once thought that she 
should answer her own question; but she 
had. Yes, that is it; just it. ‘‘ The ten all 
need the chanye, the air, and the fun. I 
don’t need either. I'll just stay home 
myself. Yes, Miss Tenderline, you stay, 
and the Craigs can all go. Heigho!” she 
shouted, as she saw her father coming up 
the walk, ‘‘ I’ve found out the real way to 
do.” And she talked so fast she blundered, 
telling all about it. 

Captain Blackwell listened very attentive- 
ly, and, when Tenderline finished, said: 

“You know, Daughter, how long and 
how much you have talked about this ex- 
cursion, and I object to your doing any- 
thing that you will regret. So postpone 
telling the Craigs till to-morrow.” 

“But, Papa, itis only two days before 
we start, and to-morrow it will be only one. 
How can they get ready?” 

“They will not need to if my little girl 
changes her mind, which she is very likely 


todo. Twocan go anyway.” 
“‘Tshall not change. I don’t need to go. 
They do.” 


“Very well,” rejoined Captain Black- 
well, smiling. ‘‘Do as you like; only be 
brave and cheerful, if you do regret.” 

There was a good deal talking between 
Tenderline and the Craigs; but Tenderline 
was a persistent, determined little body, 
and pleaded for her side of the case so 
forcibly that she won. 

In two days the “‘ Princess” anchored at 
the wharf that Captain Blackwell built 
purposely for passengers. She made a 
pretty picture. So clean and fresh-looking 
in her white rigging and blue hull, and 
name in large gold letters, no wonder that 
Tenderline looked very sober and thought- 
ful; but she busied herself making every- 
thing orderly, and when Doctor Blith 
arrived with the ‘‘old lady Vaughns,” she 
helped them take their baskets and satchels, 
footstools and parcels onboard, and by 
the time they were settled other passengers 
came, so Tenderline was busy as a bee in a 
clover-blossom till the ‘‘ Princess” weighed 
her anchor. Then, kissing her father and 
mother, and her little cousin, Danny Bakon, 
she tripped ashore, and waved her sun-hat 
and wished them ‘‘good speed” till the 
strong west breeze had taken them beyond 
hearing. 

That day Tenderline never forgot. Doc- 
tor Blith took her in his carryall to the city; 
and she saw the poor, destitute homes of 
little children and grown people—so poor 
and forbidding-looking that she was glad 
when she had reached the clear air and 
noisy street. 

She understood, too, what people meant 
when they said that Dr. Blith was ‘‘too 
generous ever to be rich or own a fine 
house and nice horse and carriage”; for 
she could never have guessed what lots of 
parcels, bundles, and bagsful of things the 
old carryall would hold, and how every- 
body smiled and shook hands with the Dac. 
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tor—fizely-dressed people, as well as the 
poor and needy-looking. That night she 
thanked God for ‘‘doing what she didn’t 
want to at first,” and every sacrifice in 
after years was made easier by that day’s 
experience. ‘‘ Be ye like minded.” 

The days that followed were busy days 
to the little girl. The first thing in the 
morning she fed her chickens; then went 
up to the brown cottage and fed the seven 
that she had given Cressy; then attend to 
her bird and Cressy’s; then the strawberries 
were all ready to be picked, and maybe 
before her basket was half full of the great, 
plump, scarlet fruit Doctor Blith, or Mrs. 
Blith, or both, would call, to take her to 
see something rare, or invite her to a chil- 
dren’s strawberry-party, picnic, or excur- 
sion; so no wonder that she forgot the day 
that her mother’s letter said ‘‘that she 
might expect to see them.” But the mo- 
ment that the ‘‘ Princess’ came in sight, 
through the trees, she gave a cry of joy and 
ran bare-headed to the wharf, and danced 
about in every direction, till the ‘‘ Princess” 
was anchored. Then such greetings, such 
kissing and hugging, so many good words 
and bright prophecies of good for the noble- 
hearted little girl. But the greatest sur- 
prise and joy came last, when Cressy 
walked, without aid, to her friend. True, 
she limped some; but she looked so rosy 
and strong that Tenderline, Maggie said, 
‘ Jist cried for jaoy.” 

“[ sha’n’t be a cripple, and soon I hope 
to run as fast as you, Tenderline.” 

Who can deny that the “‘ giver is the re- 
ceiver,” and ‘“‘of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” and ‘‘ he that loseth his life shall 
find it,” and ‘‘if God is for us, who can be 
against us’? 

Norta Wayne, Me. 
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BURIED NAMES OF FICTION. 


H. Swirt, Warren, Conn., wins the prize. 
Hereafter, in order to give those living ata 
distance a chance to secure prizes offered, we 
will require to know the time occupied in 
solving the puzzles, and let that decide. 

The following also sent answers: Frank 
Bobinson, Hattie B. Moore, Grace E. Harrah, 
M. 8. Lillie, E. 8. B. Frew, G. W. Runk, L. A. 
Ricker, Agnes M. Lathe, Nettie Logan, E. 
Watson, Robert P. Mason, Mrs. 8. A. Hughes, 
Mrs D. B. Hotchkiss, Kathie M. Quint (12 
years), Adah A. Walker, Mrs. A. Muir, 8. A. 
Underwood, George I. Arms, Nellie Sampson, 
J M. L., 8. A. Underwood, Mrs. Chas. I. 
Hays, Alice M. Yeoman, A. A. Terry, Theo. V. 
Tenny, R. T. Williams, John H. Eaton, Anna 
M. Blake, E. T. Chase, Ethel B. Allen, W. M. 
Lucas (M. D.), L. B. Denny (“ That the school- 
master was not ‘ buried’ seems queer, say I’’), 
Laura M. Case, C. H. Knox, Miss Pearce, Em- 
ma M. Chapin, Mrs. 8. W. Stow, L. P. Gay, 
Maria Dame, Nellie L. George, Hattie L. 
Gregory, Mrs. E. R. Titus, Mrs. A. G. George, 
E. M. Cheney, Charlotte E. Little, F. L. R., 
F. M. Sherman, Lottie A. Walcott, Mrs. 8. P. 


Perry, E. 8. Cox, Mattie Taylor, and Ruby 
Clift. 


ANAGRAM BIRDS. 

. Along Eden’s path. 

Deaf flier. 

The woolly rat. 

A crossway. 

Coke powder. 

Herder’s romance. 

. We accused Storrs. 

. Last ring. M.8. 


PINAR we 


PYRAMID. 


x*e 
x* ek * 
xk eK 
xe ee 
* * * 


am * 
* # * 


1, aconsonant; 2,an American author: 3, 
an American authoress; 4, an American poet; 
5, an American author and statesman. The 
central perpendicular gives the name of an 
author who holds a diplomatic position abroad. 

ALLEN. 
EASY ACROSTIC. 


The nine words are female names, and are of 
five letters each (with the exception of the 
seventh, which has six). The acrostic spells 
one of the months. MorTHER D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

SYLLABLE PvuzzLE —1, supercargo; 2, medi- 
ator ; 3, horrible ; 4, tribunal. 


TranspositTions.—Inch-chin ; cheap—peach ; 
Scare-races ; bury-ruby ; quote-toque. 


Cuarapr. —Sun-bonnet. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIO. 


Washington. 
Augusta. 
Springfield. 
Harrisburg. 
Indianapolis. 
Nash ville. 
Guatemala. 
Trenton. 
Omaha. 
Newport. 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


Invention of cotton-gin. 

National Peace Jubilee. 

Destruction of tea in Boston Harbor. 

Emancipation of the slaves. 

Pilgrims land at Plymouth. 

England acknowledges the Independence of 
the U.S. 

Newspapers. 

Daniel Webster’s reply to Robert Y. Hayne. 

Evacuation of New York by the British. 

Northern troops attacked while passing 
through Baltimore. 

Congress meets. 

End of Civil War. 


UNITED HALF-SQUARE WORDS. 


B 8 
LO H A 
TOO & ONE 
LOST ETNA 
BOOTS SEOHS 





Selections. 
GOLDEN ROD. 


THE stately empress, Autumn, 
Has decked her halls to day 
With webs of Eastern beauty, 

With many a jeweled spray; 


With wonderful, rare pictures 

Of mountains crowned with flame, 
Of dim, leaf-shadowed vistas, 

Of glories without name. 


The light falls low, in splendor, 
A radiant amber flood ; 

Her subjects flock to greet her, 
Along the royal road. 


But what shall be the token, 
Once gained the palace-gate, 
Where sentinels in livery 
Of gold and crimson wait? 


Adown the sheltered valleys, 
Or dim, sun-lighted wood, 
High on the pleasant uplands, 

Beside the dusty road, 


Behold the magic symbol ! 
A blossom-freighted,wand, 

That smiles and lures“and beckons 
To all on every hand. 


No longer exiled strangers, 
By doubt or sorrow banned, 

Our lives are crowned with fullness 
At home in Autumn-land. 


Then openest the portal, 
O magic Golden-rod ! 
And hearts made rich with blessing 
Rejoice before their God. 
—- Baston Transcript, 


PRESENTATION OF KING MTESA’S 
ENVOYS TO THE QUEEN. 


‘‘ WHEN are we to see the Queen?” was 
the constant inquiry of the envoys. They 
had reached the England of which they had 
heard so much; they had been introduced 
to the committee; they were present at the 
annual meetings: but where was the “ Ka- 
bakka Mkazi”? They could not under- 
stand the possibility of strangers of so much 
importance being even one day in this land 
without being ushered into the presence of 
the sovereign. In their own country, any 
stranger who arrives comes only with the 
permission and as the guest of the king; 
and they supposed naturally that so was 
the custom here. 

The first sight they had of Her Majesty 
was at the review at Aldershot. Then they 
realized that we are governed by a lady and 
heard with interest that her noble consort 
was dead. Her Majesty most graciously 
sent to inquire how the chiefs liked all they 
had seen, and intimated her intention of 
receiving them when she came to London. 
When, therefore, the auspicious day ar- 
rived, great was their expectation, and 
amiling@self-satisfaction, with a conscious 
dignity of carriage, marked their demeanor. 
Special painstwere bestowed on their toilet 
by their kind friend and constant attendant 
in London,+George Vandyke. 

Her Majesty had intimated her wish that 
the envoys should be accompanied by Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Felkin, and the lay secretary; 
and when the party arrived at Buckingham 
Palace they found that they were to be 
presented by the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, Earl Granville. The recep- 
tion took place in one of the small drawing- 
rooms and was arranged in this way: The 
chiefs with their party followed Lord Gran- 
ville and the officerg of state who were with 
him up-stairs, through a beautiful corridor, 
to a handsome circular room, out of which 
doors opened in three directions. Magnifi- 
cent furniture, chairs, cabinets, and.a grand 
marble and inlaid table occupied the atten- 
tion of the chiefs, while Lord Granville and 
his officers passed into the adjoining room. 

In a few minutes the ushers came out and 








arranged the party for entering the royal 
presence. When the doors were again 
opened, the ushers beckoned the party for- 
ward, and, on entering, the Queen was seen 
standing in the center of the room. A lit- 
tle distance from her stood Lord Granville, 
General Sir Francis Seymour, K. C. B. 
(Master of the Ceremonies), and other state 
officials. Behind the Queen stood the 
Princess Beatrice. Lord Granville then 
presented the envoys formally to the 
Queen, and Namkaddi presented the letter, 
saying, as he did so, ‘‘ This is a letter from 
my master, Mtesa, King of Uganda, to your 
Majesty,” which was interpreted by Mr. 
Wilson. The Queen took the letter, and 
asked a question as to the exact position of 
Mtesa’s kingdom. This having been ex- 
plained, Namkaddi, with some dignity. 
proceeded to address the Queen, Mr. Wil- 
son interpreting. He said that his master 
had heard much of the fame of England, 
and had sent them to know if all he had 
been told was true, and if the Queen was 
the great and powerful monarch he had 
been informed she was; and that they had 
already seen enough to convince them that 
England was, indeed, very great. Her Maj- 
esty, who was holding the letter in her 
hand, then said she hoped that they were 
pleased with all they had seen, and asked 
whether they had enjoyed the review at 
Aldershot. The reception being an official 
ove, there was no opportunity for further 
cemmunication. Her Majesty handed the 
letter to Lord Granville, bowed graciously, 
and gave the signal for the party to retire. 

In the ante-room the gentlemen of the 
Court came and informed the chiefs, 
through Mr. Wilson, that Her Majesty 
wished them to sign their names in her 
birthday-book. As they had no idea of 
writing, it was with much interest that they 
were watched to see what they would do. 
Namkaddi wrote first, and produced some- 
thing like a large straggling Nj. Then fol- 
lowed Kataruba. He took the pen care- 
fully, surveyed what Namkaddi had written, 
and copied it as closely as he could, adding 
a tail as a flourish. The pen was then 
handed to Sawaddu, who copied Kataruba’s 
mark, with his tail flourish, and added a 
second tail on his own account. Then the 
party were shown over the palace, and saw 
the splendid state-rooms, the picture-gal- 
lery, and the gardens. 

The chiefs were much astonished with all 
they saw, and were, above all things, im- 
pressed with the stately courtesy and kind- 
ness of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. They 
must in their own minds have expected 
something very different. Indeed, all they 
saw in England opened a new world to 
them. It was impossible to hold much 
conversation with them; but by means 
of the vocabulary prepared by Mr. Wilson 
some information could be conveyed. The 
desire of those who were much with them 
was to take every opportunity of leading 
them to the real sources of England’s wealth 
and power; and, when the events which 
had recently transpired in Uganda were 
told them—how Mtesa had sent for the 
lubari, or spirit, Mukassa, and had deter- 
mined that his people should return to the 
worship of their fathers—advantage was 
taken of the visit of the chiefs to the Queen 
to explain to them that we needed no lubari, 
or Mukassa, but could go direct to God, the 
great Creator; that Iubari was ‘‘ mafeesh” 
(worthless); and that God the Creator 
(‘‘ Katonda”), who dwelt above, was our 
Father in Heaven.—Church Missionary 
Gleaner. 
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[TRADE MARK.) 


Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy,, 


Heart Disease, 
Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc. 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man ! 
9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 
No. 99 West Houston S8t., Crry, 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
ALICE REED. 


¢ 

cuRJRES ScROFULA anne, FEVER AND Agu 
ans 
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DYSPEPSIA. 


DEAR Sir :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from eee I suffered for five years), with 


A few doses placed my st h ina diti to 
digest food, thereby relieving me of those distresst 
pa. experienced by dyspepties after eating; 4 
although it at first cau: occasional dizziness, 4 
5 eee disappeared on my —— its use. My 

igestion is now almost perfect and I feel freatlx 
benefited. Yours, WM. A. PIERMA 

No. 388 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED, 
No. 44 West 9rn St., NEw Yore 
Dear Sr fy troubled with Catarrh, I com~ 
menced the use 0’ you INDIAN BLOOD SYROP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 
Cc. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 








culties. After taking the medicine fora shore tine, I 
was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
ns. JENNIE LORD, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 
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ot Complete in Plask? #00, 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furniture. 


Nocharge for packing. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW APPLIN & go. 
27 Sudbury St., Boston. 
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PURITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 


An experience of over thirty years in the manufac 
ture of Self-Raising Flour warrants us in offering this 
as a Perfect Baking Powder, 


GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY S8T., N. Y. 











L. J. MABCY, 1340 Chestnut Bt., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and 


@ficiency , for private or fer 
public use, they stand 


VALLED. 


Otreuiars Catalogues, 
Sespeicen Deneeh oot £4, 76 cents. 








For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 





$2: BREECH-LOADING DOUBLEGUNS. 
e Genuine Twist Barrels. 


MUZZLE-LOADING DOUB 
$1 4 Genuine Twist Barrels. #10 phim ky 4 
Best Guns and Rifles for the money in the world, 
Send for large Illustrated Catalogue to 
JAMES BOWN & SONS, 

136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ENTERPRISE GuN Works, Established 1848. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. THe cover has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 


each ; or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder ia 
given below: 
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Farin nnd Garden, 


The Agricultural Fdttor will be glad te reéective cny 
Aints or suggestions that will make this department 
more raluable to those of our Subscribers who are 
epectaity interested. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE N. 
E. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
(A® ADDRESS DELIVERED aT THE OPENING OF THE NEW 


ENoLasp Fam, aT Worcester, Mass., Sart. 7TH, 
1680.) 


BY THE TION. GEO. B. LORING. 














Gentlemen of the Society:—In opening this 
Seventeenth Annual Exhibition of the New 
England Agricultural Soctety, I am sure I 
should fafl to express the most cordial senti- 
ment of your hearts did I not promptly and 
warmly extend our gratitude to the local asso 
elation, which has now for the third time in- 
vited us to co operate with them in this prac- 
tical mode of teaching and encouraging the 
industry which we represent. The Worcester 
Agricultural Society, one of the oldest in our 
country, occupies the classic ground of agri- 
cultural thought and investigstion. Whatever 
suggestions bave served to develop the art of 
tilling the soil, and are accepted by the farmer 
as a guide to his occupation, seem to have 
found here an early and authoritative utter- 
ance, The useful maxims of the fathers found 
an early expression here, and their successful 
practice was displayed most conspicuously on 
these hills and in these valleys. Nowhere in 
our commonwealth, perhaps nowbere in our 
country, have the various systems which con- 
stitute the agriculture of America been better 
represented than here; and nowhere can we 
find better {lustrations of the diverse wants 
and necessities which give vital force to this 
industry, under all the various soils and cli- 
mates and social and industrial conditions to 
be found in our country. When the Worcester 
Agricultural Society was founded, sixty-two 
years ago, this large, prosperous, and thriving 
city was but a village, situated in the heart of 
a strong and vigorous agricultural commanity. 
The founders of the Society were not only the 
leading civilians of this country, but they were 
also the leading farmers. Their homesteads 
were scattered far and wide over this land- 
scape ; their well-tilled lands, lying all along 
these slopes, gave evidence of their skill and 
thrift as cultivators of the soil. Their wants 
were few, their means were small, The sur- 
plus products of their farms found their way 
slowly to a neighboring market; and they 
secured a satisfactory reward for their labor in 
supplying the local demand for those agricul- 
tural staples which now enter into our domes- 
tic and foreign commerce and give value to 
new and remoter fields, Within a radius of 
fifty miles lay every opportunity which the 
farmer of that day had to traffic in the pro- 
duets of his farm ; and that radius was more 
difficult to cover than is now the wide and di 
versified stretch from this spot to the Missis- 
sippi, with all its obstacles. The home mar- 
ket was simple and limited; the foreign market 
was unopened. Manufactures were, until 
nearly that time, largely conducted in the 
household and were mostly confined to the 
wants of the family ; the products of foreign 
loows and foreign soils were deemed of smull 
importance and were but little used; and it 
was to develop and encourage the almost unt- 
versal calling of a strong and independent and 
thoughtful and intelligent community that the 
wise and able men of Worcester organized 
this Society of practical and inquiring farmers, 
who pursued their calling with unwearted dili- 
gence, with the rudest implements and the 
simplest processes. 

But in our day the whole scene here has 
ebanged. The growth of a small rural vil- 
lage into a populous and busy manufacturing 
city, connected with the seaboard, on the one 
hand, and with the remotest regions of this 
continent by rapid and easy transportation, on 
the other, has created demands which must be 
supplied by larger, more active, and very dif- 
ferents means. The business of supplying the 
daily needs of the bouseholds of this commun- 
ity forms a part of a vast internal commerce, 
which connects it with the broad grain-fields 
and the luxuriant pastures of the West. The 
great etaples of agriculture are brought here 
from those regions which are necessarily and 
profitably dedicated to their production. It is 
not Worcester County grain and beef and pork 
which now fill your market; but the provisions 
and breadstuffs of broader lands and a kind- 
lier soil and climate. The rural village of 
sixty years ago has become the centerof 
great traffic, engaged in supplying fifty thou- 
sand people of its own and more than a 
hundred thousand in the municipalities which 
have clustered about it, Occupying a place 
among the great commercial emporiums, it 
stretches out its hands for its share of those 
commodities which occupy the channels of 
trade, and it sends forth as its own contribu- 
tion the products of its wonderful ingenuity 
and skill in all the mechanical and manufac- 
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turing arts, recognizing the necessity and 
value of the great agricultural regions of 
America, as they are now recognized by every 
industrious people who require to be fed, 
while they devote their fingers to that skillful 
service upon which man depends for his com- 
forts and luxuries and the ease and facility 
with which he performs his labor and estab- 
lishes his intercourse with his fellow-man. 

To the great producing sections of our coun- 
try Worcester stands in the same relation as 
Liverpool and Manchester. To the farmers in 
her own neighbofhood she offers all the in- 
ducements which a populous center can offer 
tothe prodacers of all those articles which 
enter into the immediate wants of a people 
6nd cannot enter into commerce and cannot 
bear long transportation. To the dairy, to the 
garden, to the cultivator of early crops, small 
fruite, hay, and the products of the orchard 
an ample market is here opened, which offers 
a reward to these surrounding farms, unknown 
to them when they were devoted to simpler 
and more general work. Itis not to be sup- 
posed thatthe founders of the local society 
then anticipated the great and radical change 
which has taken place since theirday. They 
could not have foretold the ocean-defying 
steamship, and the land-defying railroad, and 
the time-defying telegraph. They could not 
have listened, amidst the quiet repose of their 
luxuriant farms, for the busy hum of this 
great city. But they performed their work 
well in their day and generation, and they set 
us an example of industry and foresight which 
we may well follow. And Iam compelled to 
believe that they anticipated the time when 
the people of this country would be engaged 
io mutual industries for mutual support, and 
when the twelve millions of people of their 
day would become the fifty millions of our 
own, busy and consuming in the great ecom- 
mercial and manufacturing centers, busy and 
producing in the great agricultural regions, 
each industry leaning upon its fellow, and all 
united in establishing American supply for 
American markets and regulating prices in 
accordance with the wants of American labor 
and the value of active American capital. In 
the first address delivered before the Worces- 
ter Agricultural Society, by the Hon. Levi Lin- 
coln, Jr., one of the distinguished sons of this 
town, afterward a wise and able governor of 
this commonwealth, and the dignified and 
patriarchal citizen whose old age our own 
generation has delighted to honor, on October 
7th, 1819, sixty one years ago, I find the follow- 
ing remarkable passage: 

“I have thus far, gentlemen of the Society, 
addressed my observations to you as to agri- 
culturists oniy. There is another most itm- 
portant interest in the especial patronage of 
our institution—a respectable and honorable 
class of members, to whom on this occasion 
it becomes me to offer public respect. If 
agriculture be the life-blood of the people, 
the arte of manufacture constitute the real in- 
dependence of the nation. We rejoice that 
the spirit of our citizens has risen superior to 
a reliance on foreign supply for the most nec- 
essary fabrics for personal use and household 
consumption ; that the enterprise of manufac- 
turers has extended almost to every article 
essential to our enjoyment; and that, nobly 
persevering Soe difficulties and triump!- 
ing over every discouragement, they have 
brought their workmanship into successful 
ce mpetition with that of the skillful and expe- 
rienced artists of Europe. The embarrassments 
with which they bave so severely conflicted 
are fast terminating, and a prospect of regular 
ewployment and reasonable profit is before 
them. With economy and industry in their 
establishments, skill and perfect fidelity in 
their munufactures, the sound policy of the 
government for their protection, and the 
patriotic encouragement of the people for 
their support, they now have the highest assur- 
ances of permanency and prosperity in their 
interests. Manufactures and agriculture are 
congenial pursuits and naturally contribute 
to the aid and success of each other Under 
the good auspices of our happy country, God 
grant they may be cherished and long flourish 
together.” 

The policy foreshadowed by the wise and 
patriotic orator of that occasion has become 
the policy of this country, and its fruits are 
now before us. The devotion to the interests 
of our own country, to which he appeals, has 
roused the active forces of our people, and has 
arrested the attention of the nations of the 
Old World, until our lands have become an irre- 
sistible attraction to all those who desire to 
cultivate profitably their own acres, and our 
mills have become a mine of fair compensa- 
tion to the half-starved multiiudes upon w1!.ose 
half-paid services the foreign manufacturer 
depends for his profit. Under this policy our 
mills and our farms have increased beyond 
computation, The effect of an active, in- 
dustrious, prosperocs manufacturing eom- 
mubity, engaged in producing all the fabries to 
which cotton and wool and iron are adapted, 
is felt wherever an acre of land finds a cult 
vator, whether it be on the hillsides around 
our manufacturing towns or in those purely 
agricultural sections upon which we depend 
for our staple supplies. Prosperous mitts 
have made prosperous farms. A prosperous 
manufacturing community has assured the 
farmer that his labor shall not be in vain. 
And, while the American manufacturer has 





been protected in American markets against 

an overwhelming tide of foreign importation, 
the American farmer has been provided with 
the profitable business of feeding a vast and 
growing population here, and with the patri- 
otic business of pouring his products into 
foreign markets, until the balance of trade is 
enormously in our favor and the foundation 
of our financial success is securely laid; a 
policy which gives the American farmer and 
manufacturer alike the control of a home 
market, affords protection to both, and en- 
ables both to occapy so much of the foreign 
market as the wants of that market and their 
own surplus products require. And I trust 
the American farmer will be slow to believe 
that opening the American market to an 
influx of foreign manufacturers, thus turning 
the balance of trade largely against us, and 
regulating the prices of the goods he con- 
sumes by the decrees of foreign manufacturers, 
will conduce to the financial prosperity of 
his country or to his own comfort and economy. 
On this point I have no fears of those farmers 
whose local markets are found in the manu- 
facturing towns. To the producers of agri- 
cultural staples, however, I have a word to 
say. 

The recent attempts to rouse the jealousy 
of the ‘‘ Western farmer of America’’ against 
the Eastern manufacturer, by publications of 
the Cobden Club and by reported speeches 
recently made at a dinner of that club, have 
been brought to my attention by the friends 
of free trade in England. I have read them 
with great care. The Cobden Club is an asso- 
ciation organized, I presume, in the interest 
of the leading industries of Great Britain, and 
patriotically anxious to open the markets of 
America to an unlimited introduction of Brit- 
ish manufactures—a step very important, I 
doubt not, toa country which raises neither 
the food which its people consume nor the 
cotton which they spin and whose chief ex. 
ports are the products of its mills. In this 
service the Cobden Club does its work well. 
Encouraged by its civilities, an American cit- 
izen, the president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, a gentleman who bas been vastly 
enriched by the prosperity of aroad engaged 
in transporting the agricultural products and 
coal of the West to the seaboard, and the man- 
ufactured cotton, wool, and fron of the East 
to the Western markets, and is carrying back 
and forth a busy population engaged in these 
industries, an especial recipient of the fruits 
of American prosperity, was induced to say at 
a dinner of the Club: “ The agricultural inter- 
ests are represented by half the population of 
the country, and those interests appreciate the 
great economies that will accrue to them 
not only in the cost of the goods imported, 
but by the introduction of competition with 
domestic manufacture, instead of sustain- 
ing needlessly high costs through the pres- 
ent excessive protection rates. They recognize 
that, whilst helping the consumers of their 
products abroad, through the increase of for- 
eign manufactures they will get that portion 
of American manufactures used by them at 
greatly reduced prices.” This solicitude for 
the foreign consumer and this deliberate dis- 
regard of the interests of American manufac- 
turers would hardly be expected of one who 
takes especial care to tax the moving and 
transporting population of the United States, 
with a shrewd regard for the railroad interests 
of the country, in which he has so conspicuous 
a share. But he would have found all his 
solicitude removed if he had left that dinner- 
table, and had entered the retail stores of 
Liverpool, or Manchester, or Birmingham, to 
make purchases for the tariff-ridd2n farmers 
of America. He would have found cotton 
goods and cotton fabrics, boots and shoes, 
axes, forks, spades, shovels, hoes, harrows, 
plows, rakes, cultivators, reapers, mowers, 
carts, wagons, tinware, glassware, almost 
everything except woolen goods and iron, 
dearer in England than in America. Had he 
entered the warehouses of a larger trade, 
moreover, he would have found that only the 
manufacture of steel rails in America reduced 
their price to the American consumer, who 
prior to that time paid a hundred and forty 
dollars a ton for English rails, against sixty 
dollars, the present price for American rails, 
And, had he looked a little further, with his 
anxiety for the American farmer, he would 
have found that om English rails, at English 
prices, it costs sixty cents a bushel to trans- 
port whest from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
whereas the present rate on American rails is 
only seventeen cents. Can it be possible that 
the Baltimore and Obio Railroad prefers the 
costly English rail, with an excessive and 
oppressive transportation tariff, to an inex- 
pensive American rail, with low and easy rates 
of transportation, and expects the farmers to 
accept this as an act of kindly consideration 
for their interests ? ; 

But this extraordinary position assumed by 
one of our own prosperous citizens is more 
than matched by an English author, Mr. Mon- 
gredien, who, under the auspices of the Cob- 
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den Club, appeals to the Western farmer, and 


endeavors to show him that he is not only 
neglected, but oppressed by the tariff policy of 
the American Government. To the charge of 
neglect let me say to the Western farmer that 
his industry is protected almost to the exclu- 
sion of foreign competitors, and that he finds 
in the home market a demand for more than 
ninety per cent. of all he produces. ‘he duty 
on all animals, except for breeding purposes, 
is twenty per cent.; on wool, from ten to 
twelve cents per pound, and from ten to 
twelve per cent. added; on sugar, from two 
to five cents per pound; on corn, ten cents 
per bushel; on barley, fifteen cents; on 
wheat, twenty cents; on oats, ten cents; on 
butter and cheese, four cents per pound; on 
tobacco-leaf, unmanufactured, thirty-five cents 
per pound; on manufactured, fifty cents. To 
the American farmer there is secured not only 
his home market by the care of the Govern- 
ment and the demands of the manufacturing 
community, but he finds for all he exports the 
best markets in the world. Protected as he is 
at home, he is enabled to pursue his industry 
with energy and advantage and to avail him- 
self of all markets open to him. Let the 
Western farmer remember that, under the 
care of Government, the clip of wool in this 
country has risen from 60,000,000 pounds in 1860 
to 250,000,000 in 1879; and that in our advanc- 
ing agriculture we now have devoted to 
wheat 50,170 square miles; to corn, 80,610; 
to oats, 20,500; to barley, 2,510; to hay, 42,- 
080 ; to potatoes, 2,685 ; to rye, 2,635; our corn 
and wheat alone covering a larger area than 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. And this has been accomplished through 
the demands of a home market—a market con- 
stantly and steadily increasing, and destined to 
increase with still greater rapidity as our man- 
ufacturers multiply and extend, as they are 
now extending, to every section of our country. 
It is for a market which consumes more than 
ninety per cent. of our agricultural products 
that Government exercises a fostering care. 
Shall the market be destroyed, to propitiate 
those who consume the remaining ten per cent? 

The condition of the cotton market in this 
country illustrates to a considerable degree 
the evil of being controlled by those who have 
no interests in common with our own. The 
cotton crop for the year ending Sept. 1st, 188, 
is about 5,500,000 bales. Of this England 
takes about 2,700,000 bales, the Continent of 
Europe about 1,300,000 bales, and the United 
States the balance—1,500,000. It is impossible 
to tell the extent to which the production of 
cotton may be carried; but I think it must 
be evident to every one tnterested in the mat- 
ter that the American market would be kept in 
a more healthy condition if the amount con- 
sumed here approached more nearly the 
amount produced, and America, with her mul- 
tiplied mills, controlled the market price of 
her own product. 

The unfounded assertion made by Mr. Mon- 
gredien for the Cobden Club that the Amer- 
ican farmers are paying $340,000,000 annually 
as@ tribute tothe American manufacturers, 
on account of the protective tariff, deserves 
only a passing notice. An ingenious attempt to 
create ill-feeling and jealousy between the pro- 
ducing classes of a community is never wise. 
That the duties imposed on cotton and woolen 
goods enable the American manufacturer to 
oceupy largely the market in this country is, 
indeed, true ; but it by no means follows that 
this is done tothe wrong and oppression of 
the consumer, or that the American farmer is 
compelled to make an expenditure for which 
he receives no equivalent. So true is this that 
Mr. Mongredien is forced, in order to sustain 
his proposition, to attack the capacity and skill 
and energy of the American manufacturers 
themselves; to suggest that, ‘‘under the 
wholesale stimulus of open competition, the 
evergy, activity, and shrewdness of their race 
would rapidly enable them to recover the 
ground they have lost under the enervating in- 
fluence of the coddling system’’; and to con- 
vey the idea that, if our manufacturers knew 
more, they would manufacture cheaper and 
better. I am not expected here to discuss 
elaborately the interests of American man- 
ufacturers. But, as a representative of the 
farming community of this country, whose 
horses, and cattle, and oats, and lumber, and 
potatoes, and hay are protected against the 
horses, and cattle, and oats, and lumber, and 
potatoes, and hay of Canada, and whose wool 
is protected against the wool of Australia, I 
insist that the manufacturers are entitled to 
the same care which we receive ourselves. I 
know not what the manufacturers of Europe 
could do for us; but I do know that to every 
cultivator of the soil here, to every man 
who has a home, the ingenuity and 
skill of American manufacturers offer 
all the comforts and adornments necessa- 
ry to make that home desirable, at rates 
so low that the manufacturing machine 
seems to be a magician’s wand. How cheaply 
are our people clothed for the service of life; 
how universally are they enabled to sppear 
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well-clad on all public occasions! We claim 
that we are the best educated people on earth ; 
we may claim that we are the best dressed 
people also. For all our duties and for all 
oceasions we have summoned unparalleled 
ingenuity and skill to make American life 
tasteful; and we have succeeded in producing 
a community, a home, an individual requiring 


no encouragement or aid from theseconomies 


of other communities or homes or people. 
Let it be understoo! by those who would lay 
down an industrial policy for us that the 
occupant of these homes is clothed with duties 
and responsibilities which tax all his powers 
of mind and body. He is a citizen, as well as 
a laborer, and he is not satisfied until his 
duties to society and the state are fulfilled, his 
children are educated, his home adorned, and 
he has contributed his share to support the 
religious and educational institutions about 
him. For bim should the policy of this coun- 
try be shaped, and not for 1 community with 
fewer duties and smaller responsibilities. Let 
the American farmer and manufacturer, then, 
go hand in hand, and let no theory or design 
divide them, 





A NEW CLASS OF ROSES. 


Tne year 1879 has given us, in the roses 
raised by Mr. Bennett, a new class, which is 
likely to create greater interest than any roses, 
perhaps, which have ever been brought before 
the public. Ido not mean that they will sup- 
plant the classes already known or that they 
will prove of greater value than those we have. 
This may come to pass in a measure, at least ; 
but, as these hybrid teas of Mr. Bennett Have 
only been partially tested, aud that in England 
only, tueir definite position and value are yet 
unproved. They are, however, all pedigree 
roses, and any one, in examining their parent- 
age, must conclude that very desirable varie- 
ties are lixely to be had from such crosses. 

In 1867 there was sent out by Mons. J. B. 
Guillot, of Lyons, France, a rose which is the 
sweetest and probably the most popular of 
any rose grown. This sort came up in a mixed 
bed of seedlings, sown from pods of various 
tea roses. It was soon remarked that this vari- 
ety differed greatly from the teas in the same 
bed, though evidently having a strong infusion 
of tea blood. It was named La France, classed 
among the remontant roses, and soon proved 
itself worthy of a national name. Though a 
chance seedling, its parentage unknown, it is 
the head of that class of roses now known as 
hybrid teas. 

Mr. Bennett has adopted the course of man- 
ual fecundation with roses, fertilizing different 
tea roses by several varieties of the hybrid per- 
petual. The parentage of all his seedlings is, 
therefore, known and adds greatly to the iuter- 
est of the result. 


The parent plants of the roses sent out by | 


him in 1879 were the teas Alba rosea, Presi- 
dent, and Mme. de 8t. Joseph. These were 
fertilized by the remontants Countess of Ox- 
ford, Louise Van Houtte, Duchess of Vallam- 
brosa, Marquise de Castellane, Lord Macaulay, 
Emilie Hausburg, Mme. Victor Verdier, Coun- 
tess of Serenye, and the moss Soupert et Not 
ting.—H. B. ELLWAncer. 





TO PRESERVE BOUQUETS. 


To preserve a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly 
with fresh water and put it in a vase contain- 
ing soap-suds. Each morning take it out of 
the suds and lay it sidewise in clean water; 
keep it there a minute or two, then take it out 
and sprinkle the flowers lightly by the hand 
with water. Replace it in the suds, and it 
will bloom as freshly as when first gathered. 
Change the suds every three or four days. 
This method will keep a bouquet bright and 
beautiful for at least a month. 
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‘AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers and Shippers. | 


WANTED. 





10) tons DEAD AND LIVE POULTRY, 1,000 packages 


BUTTER, 500 bbis. EGGS. 
Send for Prices current. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO., 


General Produce Commission Merchants, 
112 Broad Street, New York. 


Pay AND. “SPRINKLER FOR $1 

t will .o the work of a Pump that costs 
Something every one wants. Good Age nts Wanted 
all over She country. Send for Cirew 


WILL 
238 William Street, te Tat City. 


Tex MILL STONE 
Vip MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851, 


Portabie Mills 












For Vew Tern fors1882 
seé page 23. L 


ANUMAL DUST FERTILIZER. 


This Fertilizer — 9 to 10 aly d. a Ammonia and 
12 to 15 per cent. Phosphoric It contains the 
essential elements of want Food in ~ a peony po form 


Peper ton, in 
scount made on tien or ake yak 
CH AG, H. H. - NORTH & CO., 
Packers and Wholesale Dealers in Provisions. 
Office 27 & 29 Paneuil Hall Market, Besten. 














FIRE, WATER, and WEATHER PROOF, STOPS 
ALL LEAKS, MIXED READY FOR USE, 
AND CONTAINS NO TAR. 


SLATE-ROOFING PAINT. 


SAVES RE-SHINGLING. 


With this Paint old ger tha roofs can be made to 

look better and last aoe © an new shingles, for one- 

third the on of re-shinglin 

y for tin or toon, and for porous brick 

he best in the wo il 

Ist. It has a heavier t being equal 

three of any other, and when nary is is prace cally slate. 
24. It is elastic ; will expand or contract with hea’ 

orcold. This is an indispensable quality in a pt. 


Rooft Y 
aa tw at nae crack, peel, or scale; being slate, will 


t rust o7 é. 

7 It is sold a Y a price i — enables everybody 
have a a ee nted. Four colors: Roof Blate, 
Brown a Drie t 

Consi« dertae t the protection afforded from fire and 
water, the increased durability. and the added value 
to a well-painted roof, no one can afford to be without 
it. This Paint is reliable, ascan be seen by reference to 
many well-known parties, and costs but 60 cents — 
gallon by the barrel. Parties should order by color. 
a “ys - hold 45 to 50 gallons. Mention paper and send 

or Cireular. 


NEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OIL CO., 
7 INDIA 8T., Boston, Mass. 


LANDS «xo HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


1,000,000 acres of well-watered timber and 
prairie lands along the line of the St Louis and San 
eho Railway for sale at from $2.50 to $8.00 
on 7 7 oare time, Bysslions for stook, 
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Fruit. and 
in the West. oy winters, convenient markets, su- 


W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


$50,000 TO CUSTOMERS, 
ATA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, , Maripe Use, and Export. Will resist ak 
den chang sane ann Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or r Unskilien Han order to give this 
excellent article a wider Sf re we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 25 per . discount from 
regular prices. Send hy Colcr Ci oo “Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Oils, Varnishes. 
212 to 216 Race &t., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 











IMPROVED 


| Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest running, fastest 
cuttin, Machine in the 
marke’ J epre roved Safe- 
Bi FLY- HEELS for 

power C atters. Feeding 

ity excels that of an 
otf r Cutter in the market. 
we "make nine sizes, for 
Hend and Power. Send for 
Mustrated Circular. 


C. PIERPONT & CO.. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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‘STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


BROT 
New Work rhOmice P50 Vrout Street. 
ga Farmers pie Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


FER TILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


POR oO UANa 


It is prompt, active, ond reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality stand- 
ard er For further wo ——— 
aie oer & SuRTe Selling Agents. Bos ton, Mass.; 


PHEL 
CARPENTER 50 Soute Water Street, Philadelphia; 
| RUFF, Lansingburg, N. Y 





or H. D, WOO 











MATFIELD PERTILIZER CO. 
13 Deane &t., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Northwestern Railway 
Pane est ‘Cars. 


Constructed, Best Equipped 
ay of the Gicet Went 


Tt is to day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING west AND NOR OF THE 


D NORTH 


Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMPRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2390 MILES OF ROAD 


and torme the toliowing Trunk L.ines: 
oa hicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 
Chieago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line.” 
es Ghicaco, Clinton, Dubu pe. ang Ta Croses Line.”’ 
- icayo, Free an ubuque 
in Choma. Winona, and Minnesota Line.” 
aA“O, st Paul, and Minneapolis Line 
“Chicago, Milwaukee, anf Lake Superior Line. Ks 
“Chicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line. 
It ig the only road running the Pullman 
peeping Cars either way between and St 
reen Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, ona, Du- 
buque, McGregor, Milwaukee. 
the le. 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between SS 
Council Bluffs. 


It is the only road in the Weat 
Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
_ United States 
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TRY ‘LAVIN 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 
is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 





by all Wholesale Grocers. 


E.R. DURKEE & CO:, Sole Agents, 


135, 137. 139 Water Street, N. Y. 
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Rising oon 


STOVE POLISH 







For Beau jaye. Cleanliness 
Durability and C Cheaper 
MORSE B' aay “Canton, Mass. 





DR. KENNED Y’S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure ev rom ret —_ 
ption down to the aighiteat eee my the Throe' 
has Ain hundred ach, Seaforee on my 


eyes 

appetite, ite, cleanses Shlood. quiets 
stops Bleeding of the Lungs and [| 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whoo 
thetr reeasd spasms. I want you to k 
do, is unlike any other co! 
the world, t never upsets the 
of our a BT Lu] es in an 

ave care 
infancy to old age. Said ‘by alt 1 
tle. e by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, mass. 4 


BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
Established in 1826. Bolte for all purposes. War 
ranted satisfactory and d 
MENEELY & € 0., “West Troy, N. Ye 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarme, Farms, etc. FUL LLY 
WARRANTED, erie sent Free. 
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VANDUZEN & T 


. 
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MEDICAL. 





THOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and ss acgulred ims remed. 
red a world-wide 
Ft and itis 


ka t that thi reputat fon has sus- 
tained - A — the merits © medieine feelf, and 
not by any puffing or tee gee vertis , 
thousands who have used it will bear test to 
truth of this eatemort. 
<A ee by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
co., T. Priee 25 cents Sold by all druggists. 


CANCER 


Cured by Dr. K: . who has t 
Brn) Lr ieceerenee 
Poor fed 





ors removed : Fist diseases 
successfully treated. Send for Dr. Lay 
py A Asthma Ly~-y lad other —— rite 





Wi 
W.J.P KINGSLEY. 9. D. Rome, N.Y. 











TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings, 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
‘Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, etc., ete., ete. 


ra par} J 


€2™ Send stamps for, Catalogue, 


NEW 















J. W. FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


=> Omamental tron and Zinc Work, 
FOUNTAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES ETC. 





Settees, Chairs, and 
other Lawn and 
Garden Ornaments. 


stating what Class of Goods you require. 


4 and 23 Bacay St St, 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


YORK. 
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The Mido Pa 


SILVER-PLATED aus, 
ron Pale ry et 1880. 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 





13 John mM now Sank 
120 r "Sven San Francisco, Cal. 
Meate Meret, « icnage, Il. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


All Grocers and Provis- 
ion Dealers keep 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


WHY? 


Because it Cives the 
Best Satisfaction 
and, like Wine, 


IMPROVES BY AGE! 


It gives tone to the Stomach 













THE NEW 
BREECH-LOADING SINGLE GUN. 
rr Lae hammer, ap 
the ‘oO. 12 r or 4 
‘est action of an for boys’ or men's use. This 
= \e the top snap single Gun, and the 
Sepptatinn of of Se makers, who formerly made the old 
and well-knav “Allen” Gun, is sufficient recom- 
tion tor "it. t#~ Beware of imitations of this 
are pane unless bearing the full name 
worth, sa60” 5 ae 
POF aU N, $1 sent ©. O. D., 
; o bes if full amount 


must pany 
9.00) is encom Yoaling ile ba be so ipaigted. 


LIA D & 80 
(CUT THIS OUT.) saeu! Seo ie aie 


Custom Shirts for $9.00. 
Y Finer ce ee wes for y $3) 0.80 


fh 
N, Manufacturers of the 
ARTFoRD, Conn. 
















Fer mle by wil, Dragpiete, Stationers, and 


GREAT CHURCH | ight! 
The Frink’s Patent Reflectors Light | 
give most powerful the softest, cheape ., anJd 

t os a for Churches, Stores, Show Win 
dows, arlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, 


Theaters, Denote, etc.’ New and elegant des 
Send size of room; get circular and . mate. A lib- 
— disoouns te $ to Cb 


and the 
FRI , 551 Pearl St. ew York. 


METALLIC SHINGLES 


make the most durable and ornamental roofs in the 
world. Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices to 


TRON CLAD M'F'G CO., 22 Cliff St., N.Y. 











HUNT'S 





REREDE bes ow saved from linger- 


HUNT'S 
ing discase and death hundreds who have been 


HUNT'S REMEDY cures Pain 


ide, Back, or =. Die 
Female Diseases, Distu 
of Appetite, 
Complaints of the Urino-Genital Organs. 

HUNT’S REMEDY quickly induces the 
Liver to healthy action, removing the causes 
that produce Headache, sia, 
Sour Sto » Piles, 

By the use of HUNT'S ‘REMEDY the 
Btomach and Bowels will rae Eo their 


strength, and the Blood wat 
HUNT'S RE a purely ty vena and 
meets a want never be’ rnished t the pub- 
and the may be placed init. 
UNT'’S Y¥ is prepared express- 
ly for the above diseases, has never 
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Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


H. KILLAM & CO., New Haven, Conn. — 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH | 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send fer Sample Card oftheir Beautiful Colors. 


There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. 
Economical. Any Shade 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


A CHEMICAL MARVEL. 





























It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 
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ined read. 
N. 


Bicycle is 


geomeenen aA 
——2 to health. Appmevasd 
miles in7 hours o 


has 
1,400 miles in6 days. 
Scent stam 


an full informat 
The Pope M'f'g Oc., 


_98 Summer St.. Boston, Mass 


PAI YOOR BOOGES WITH RATIONAL un PANT. 


for immediate use and can be be aagiie’ | by ang one. 
Arehitect and Builder, wrt 

Phare” "ever used, in m 

— — Sa; of Sample Cards for any surface, sent 

VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 

OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 


experience aa -—t 20 ye pn and I 


L._ Tillotso 
ational Mixed Pa int is the bes 


cannot 
handsome oe JL for ew 





COLUMBIA 


ICYCLE. 


unsur 
of travel. 


age Oe 
or the renewal “32 ¥- No 


ing most con 


rode 100 

road, and 

mplished 
Send 

for 24 page cat 


con ~ | gue lists 


W. ‘@E B. DOUCLAS, 





Fix 
Ly 


MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 
Warehouses: 
John St., New York, 
St., Chicago. 


and 197 Lake St. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


H draulie Rams, Garden 
: Chain and 


Caste, Ferd 
Washers, 


ane I 
rants, 








OF 


Ww oth » at Master; 
New York 
pr—'y 


NES 
ALL DESCRIPTION 
Store, 
seinen ie 


40 Penn 
St. Louls, Mo.; New Orleans, La. 














AUG. B. FITCH, 


(formerly WILCOX & FITCH), 
No, 59 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
opposite Stewart's. 


BEDDING, 


HAIR yy wy 
NGLE AND DOUBLE BORDER SPRING), 
HAIR AND ne 

DER AND ARCTIC DOWN. 


Made Over and Feathers 
Renevate a: 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
B. FITCH, ar. Manager. 


THE MOST RELIABLE 


TRUNKS, BAGS, 


ARE MADE BY 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 
‘0. 1 CORTLAND 8T., Southwest corner of hetboen 
he: 556 BROADWAY, below Prince 
New Branch : No. 622 2 SIXTH AVE., bet. 36th & 37th Sts. 


tr” Mattresses 








UET 





APPARATUS. 


Combizing the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphict, 








Address 
AMES L. N, 506 Chestnut St., Phild., Pa. 


Oneida Community! 


Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, etc. 





Fruits and Vegetables are wn in large quantities 
ou our own domain, gathered pro att , 
+e oe 





ELGIN WATCHES. 
Io are Gold, Silver, and Nickel. 96 to 
Aummscan Warcu Co., — 











MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THR 





— they are pupehased t A. 

taste a viating the he RICH ESTOUA LITY 
OF TONE and thet IGHEST PRRFEGTION GENER- 
ALLY in a Piano. & CO 


BS ‘and Upright Pianos, 
St.. New York ; 
32) alton Fulton St.. 5 Broeklyn. 


M 
we 


Manufacturers of 
14910 155 





White and Decorated 
French China and men Porcelain. 


Fine wee French China Dinner Sete. 125 pleces.600 
Fine White French Chine Tea Sots, 6 





ver- Dinne ner Kn ives, per doz............. 
LSO ALL “HOUSER U NISHNG GOODS. 

New Illustra Cai and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates fornia ished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders box and Cooper on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P.-O. Money Order. — 


1s. BACON PIANOS, 1800 


FRANCIS BACON'S 


Piano Factory, 





Successor to 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by matl on application. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan, 













sure the prep 
aration is e* 
erly made 


distinguishea 
Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said to a ey 
of the haut 

(a patient) 


Jrecommend 'Gouraud's 
Cream’ as cae temas of all the Skin prepara 
tions.” mise’ Peudre Subtitle removes superfluous hair 


it injury to the 
GoURAUD, Bole Prop. - Bond 8t., N.Y. 
Goods Dealers 





arrest and proof of any one ote $1.00 —- 














ope, with hand- 
some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
beat all others, Guaranteed to Light and 
Delight or no sale. We make the Perfection 
Student Lamp ee fae Lira ble, Single and 
Chandelier or Bracket, Lib: os 

tcasibie and’ Now-Eitenaible.” All supscvty 


exten 
Nickel-Pigted. You ectl will avin “tt, if you 
purchase or make a or other present before 
seeing them, or sending for Circular to 


CATLIN M'F'S CO ,» 43 Gold St., N.Y. 
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